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Is the Public Buying? 








Many dealers, many manufacturers, 
will tell you no. Hard times, no demand, 
buyers’ strike—it is an old, old story. 


And yet— 

The public is eating. 

The public is working and playing. 
The public is clothed. 


A man may wear his last year’s over- 
coat turned. But the day comes when it 
is beyond restoration. He may have his 
old shoes repaired. But mended shoes 
don't last forever. 


He can put off buying just so long. 
Then he is forced to buy. And it isn’t a 
question of whether he will buy, but how 
and where he will buy. 


That is the situation facing the manu- 
facturer today. The public is buying. 
Not, it is true, as it bought a year or two 
ago. Not extravagantly or wastefully; 
but carefully, thoughtfully. Buying so 
as to get the most for its money. Buying 


by trade-mark—buying through advertis- 
ing. 

Advertising protects the buyer. It is 
his guaranty of quality and his price pro- 
tection. And because that is true it is the 
most important factor today in influenc- 
ing public buying decisions. 

It is a wise manufacturer who recog- 
nizes that fact—and acts upon it. Who 
advertises consistently today, not only to 
swing present-day sales but to clinch fu- 
ture business. Who realizes that the man 
wearing half-soled shoes today will be 
buying new shoes tomorrow, and that ad- 
vertising is going to determine whose 
shoes he will buy when he does buy them. 


It is a wise manufacturer who definitely 
establishes his name with a great buying 
group like the Chicago public through 
a medium whose 400,000 circulation, 
reaching over 1,200,000 readers, is the 
most effective force in influencing the 
decisions of Chicago buyers. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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These states as a group 






their door. 



































lead the 
country in many lines and a wise advertiser 
or manufacturer will advertise a path to 


The people of New England are, as a 
whole, educated and discriminating buyers. 
A product of real worth, adequately adver- 
tised, never fails to win its place here. 


New England people, accustomed te 
buying advertised commodities which ap- 


peal to them, cannot be reached except 
through newspaper advertising. The 
newspapers listed here afford the necessary 
means of communication with them. 


Are you using these dailies? There 
are two million people reading the daily 
newspapers of New England every day and 
only through this list of representative 
dailies can you be assured of getting a fair 
share of New England’s orders. 
















































































*Lynn Telegram News ...(E&S) 16,134 
Lowell Courier-Citizen and 




















New Bedford en 





New Bedford Sunday Standard(S) 23,948 
FE POE os ne Kocecse (E) 19,359 
*Worcester Telegram-Gazette 

(M&E) 73,957 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram(S) 42,676 
































MAINE—Population, 768,014 

























































Keene Sentinel ........... (E) 3,267 
*Manchester Union-Leader(M&E) 27,150 
++Newport Daily News ...... (E) 6,129 











+Rate on 3,000 lines. 











Circu- 
lation 
PR TE oso dioa's once (E) 4,955 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser..(S) 393,794 
Boston Globe .......... (M&E) 282,549 
Boutem Glee 2.20. cesecess (S) 309,496 
SE EE occwswdacucee (M) 400,009 
ee re eee (S) 408,945 
Boston Transcript ........ (E) 35,743 . 
Fall River Herald ......... (E) 11,665 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ........ (E) 10,067 
*Haverhill Gazette ......... (E) 15,010 _ . 
PENI, he erbre 559 4:5 4.0:0-9:0 (E) 16,071 


and Evening Leader. . (M&E) 19,889 . 


&E) 28,569 . 


++Bangor Daily Commercial... (E) 14,858 . 
Portland Press Herald. . (M&S) 22,000 _ . 
Portland Express .......... (E) 25,213 . 
Portland Telegram ........ (S) 25,070 . 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


2,500 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,083 
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Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 


lation lines lines 
*Pawtucket Times ......... (E) 23,292 .07 .06 
+7Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 
PPS rear (E) 2,130 .021429 .021429 
*Providence Bulletin ....... (E) 58,154 .135 135 
*Providence Journal ....... (M) 32,370 .08 08 
*Providence Journal ........ (S) 52,651 .12 12 
Providence Tribune ....... (E) 22,734 .10 .09 
*Woonsocket Call ......... (E) 12,929 .04 04 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 





"Hera DAS. oo kaidecins to's (E) 6,722 .025 .02 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. (E) 2,885 .03 .015 
++Burlington Daily News ....(E) 7,242 .04 .04 
*Burlington Free Press..... (M) 10,518 .05 .05 
? Tak _™ ro led 4 
Record . 7 Cecrveocesocoecrs (E) 3,010 .0214 .015 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


*Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


(E&M) 45,045 .145 14 
"Bridgeport Post .........:. (S) 20,052 .085 .08 
*Hartford Courant ........ (D) 29,709 .08 .07 
*Hartford Courant ......... (S) 41,571 .10 .09 
Hartford Times ........... (E) 42,772 .12 12 
New Haven Register... .. (E&S) 31,681 .09 .08 
*New London Day ......... (E) 10,484 .06 .045 
Norwich Bulletin ......... (M) 11,199 .07 .05 
*Norwalk Hour ....... 2. (E) 4,258 .025 .025 
*Stamford Advocate ........ (E) 7,983 .0375 .03 
*Waterbury Republican ....(M) 11,147 .05 .04 


*Waterbury Republican ..... (S) 11,688 .05 04 


*A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 
++Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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PUBLIC 


‘The business and financial section of the 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


is the first of its kind in the United States 


VERY day there appears, as a 

separate and distinct part of the 
Public Ledger, a Business and 
Financial Section summarizing the 
vital news of commerce, finance and 
industry from every important mar- 
ket of the world. 








**Men and Business,’’ the daily letter by 
Richard Spillane, business analyst, is read 
and consulted by important business exec- 
utives in all parts of the United States. 
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Daily, weekly or semt- 


weekly services 
LONDON—A daily despatch from the London 


financial markets. 


CHICAGO—A daily despatch about business in the 
MiddleWest, by C. B. Evans, editor of the Economist. 


NEW YORK—‘‘Monitors’’ daily market letter and 
**Wall Street Gossip.’’ 


W ASHINGTON— Despatches on Government ac- 
tivities affecting business. 
NEW ENGLAND—Newsof the'wool, textileand 


shoe markets. 


HAWAII—Sugar and shipping news (monthly or 
semi-monthly). 


THE NORTHWEST—News of lumber, agricul- 
ture and shipping. 


THE GRAIN BELT—News of agriculture, busi- 


ness and finance. 
TEXAS—News of cotton, grain and business. 
THE SOUTHEAST—News of Southeastern cot- 


ton and industrial conditions. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO VALLEYS— 


Crop and industrial news. 


THE GREAT LAKES—tTransportation and in- 


dustrial news. 


PEN NSYLVANIA—Textile, mining and general 


news. 


All basic industries covered in frequent reports, in- 
cluding weekly iron, steel, coal and oil reviews. 


Through the Ledger Syndicate, newspapers © 
may obtain exclusive city rights to the Public 
Ledger Business News Service. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Engage your space now for. the 


Philadelphia 


America’s third lirgest 


Automobile Show - 


Philadelphia’s big automobile show will be held 
during the week from January 14 to 21 inclusive, and 
as pressure for advertising space in Philadelphia’s 
big daily, The Bulletin, has already set in strong, 
it is important that automobile advertisers and 
advertising agencies get their copy to The 
Bulletin promptly. 


The Bulletin is FIRST in circulation and 
FIRST in volume of automobile advertising. 

















Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads---- 


The Bulletin 
Net paid daily average circulation fur October: : 
487,392 <5 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by the Bulletin 


Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin’ 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America, 
and is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania. 
(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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E first regular sessions of the 

Press Congress of the World, held 
it Honolulu, Hawaii, between October 
and November 1, saw the dream for 
, united world’s press change from a 
ysion to an actuality. The Honolulu 
meeting was the stepping stone between 
fe original idea of an international or- 
giization, first acted upon at San Fran- 
sco in 1915, and the ‘ultimate achieve- 
mnt of a Press Congress valuable not 
aly for its exceptional opportunities for 
wnference but for its constant influence 
won the press everywhere. 

The Congress is capable of being 
mde an agent of daily, practical service 
md now is far on its way to the achieve- 
mnt of that ideal. Four outstanding ac- 
amplishments of the meeting in Hono- 
lulu indicate the part the organization is 
toplay in the journalism of the future. 

fl.) Through _  acquaintanceships 
formed in Hawaii and through the strik- 
ingly frank and helpful discussions heard 
om the floor of the Congress, the way 
was opened for a better understanding 
letween the journalists of all nations. 

(2) A concrete plan of action, look- 
ig towards the performance of much- 

weded service in the interests of world 
Mioornalism, was presented and accepted. 
The scope of the Congress program for 
the immediate future is indicated by the 
authorization of the following ad interim 
jmmittees: (a) news communications, 
) freedom of the press, (c) inter- 
thange of journalists, (d) journalistic 
lucation, (e) ethics of journalism and 
andard of practice, (f) promotion of 
welfare of journalists. The stand- 
img committees on these subjects, to be 
appointed by the President and to serve 
til the next meeting of the Congress, 
ill be composed: of men interested in 
work with which each committee 

l have to deal, and qualified to con- 
ict investigations into their several 

ial subjects with profit for the Press 
ongress as a whole. 

(3.) A permanent Pan-Pacific Press 
onference, with membership open to 

journalists of all nations in or bor- 

ing the Pacific Ocean, was organized 
fill the special needs of the press in 
countries affected. 

(4.) The Press Congress was placed 
bon a sound financial basis through the 
option of a resolution providing for 

assessment of membership fees as 
lows: For individual memberships, 
) annually, in the coin of the United 
lates; for corporate memberships (to 
held by newspapers, schools of jour- 
ism, press associations, etc.), $50 an- 
tally in the coin of the United States; 

sustaining memberships, voluntary 
sin any amount and from any source 

ptable to the executive committee. 
On the floor of the Congress, indi- 
dual and corporate memberships en- 
























title the holders to a single vote. The 
sustaining membership does. not entitle 
its holder to a vote. 

With its machinery of service further 
organized along the lines above indicated, 
the Press Congress will have a new and 
greater interest for newspaper men. It 
was the purpose of the delegates who as- 
sembled in Honolulu to equip the frame- 
work of the international association so 
that it would be henceforth a benefit to 
all its members twelve months a year. 

The first activity of the Congress will 
be through its ad interim committees, 
which are to begin at once investigation 
of their several special subjects. For ex- 
ample, the Committee on News Commu- 
nications, Col. E. F. Lawson of London, 
chairman, has had referred to it several 
instances of wholly inadequate cable fa- 
cilities for handling press matter across 
international boundary lines. The com- 
mlittee’s investigation of the cases re- 
ferred to it will be published, together 
with the committee’s recommendations, 
and distributed to all members of the 
Congress. By focusing official and pub- 
lic attention to such undesirable circum- 
stances as are found to exist, and by 
throwing the weight of organized opinion 
in the direction of a change for the 
better, it is reasonably hoped that better 
conditions will be brought about. 

For the purpose of keeping in close 
touch with all members of the Congress 
a bulletin will be issued regularly from 
the office of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

In the new bulletin will be published 
news of general interest to publishers, 
editors and writers the world over. It 
will also contain the reports of Congress 
committees except when it is found de- 
sirable to publish them separately as sup- 
plements. 

One hundred and sixty-six newspaper 
men and women and their accompanying 
guests, representing sixteen nationalities, 
registered at the Honolulu meeting. Sel- 
dom was a more widély representative 
gathering ever assembled; the tabulated 
home addresses of the delegates indicate 


the increase of world interest in the 
Press Congress and began to measure the 
field of international service that is 
opening before it. 

The countries represented at the Hon- 
olulu meeting were: Spain, Great 
Britain, Guatemala, Greece, New Zea- 
land, Korea, Australia, Canada, China 
(north and south), Cuba, Bulgaria, 
Japan, Norway, Philippine Islands and 
the United States. 

The largest delegation, of course, 
came from the mainland of the United 
States. Twenty-five states of the Union 
and the Territory of Hawaii were offi- 
cially represented at the meeting. New 
York had the largest delegation, 18, fol- 
lowed by California with 16, and Mis- 
souri third with 10. The states repre- 
sented were: Alabama, California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Texas and Washington, and also the 
District of Columbia. 

Press Congress sessions were held on 
October 11, 17, 18, 19, 20,21 and November 
1, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., with a two-hour 
lunch period. All of the sessions were 
held in Congress Hall in Moana Hotel 
at famous Waikiki beach, with the ex- 
ception of the Pan-Pacific Press Con- 
ference, it was held in the throne room 
of the Capitol on Friday, October 21. 

Communications,  Pan-Pacific espe- 
cially, was undoubtedly the livest theme 
under discussion. Col. E. F. Lawson, 
representing the British Proprietary 
Association, the London Telegraph and 
the Empire Press Union, voiced the sen- 
timents of many members when he said: 

“Disarmament in itself is nothing. 
What have you accomplished by limit- 
ing the means of fighting if you leave 
the desire to fight? In such a reference 
it is commonplace to quote that you can- 
not hate the man you know. But, like so 
many commonplaces, it is a great truth, 
and the desire to know each other better 





MORE CLOSE TALKS 


ON IDEALS. NEEDED 





tion of ideals. 





aces recent World’s Press Congress at Honolulu, like previous 
gatherings, has done well in making definite resolutions urging 
members of the ‘press to strive towards. better ideals in many direc- 
tions. Although some may consider these academic discussions and 
consequent resolutions to be so much waste of time, yet the majority 
of serious newspaper men look to these occasions for a reorganiza- 
ere is so much materialism about, so much con- ° 
flict—admittedly necessary, but so worrying—that one is apt to 
forget the higher aims that we were enthusiastic over in our younger 
years. Would that we could have more and closer talks regarding 
the ideals of our profession—Newspaper World (London). 








ETHICS AND UNDERSTANDING PRESS CONGRESS AIM 


yccess Of International Organization of Journalists Now Assured—Real Accomplishments Made at 
Honolulu Meeting—First Drive Will Be for Better News Communications Between Nations 


is there. Every nation of the earth 
wants to know other people’s opinions. 
They want to understand their hopes, 
the causes of their fears and the objects 
of their ideals, their joys and their sor- 
rows. It is only the absence of a suffi- 
cient quantity of free and cheap news 
which enables the baser elements which 
may exist in every nation and which may 
prefer to foster prejudices, rather than 
to promote good understanding—though 
they knew the danger that it may lead to 
wars—which enables these elements to 
maintain the influence which they exer- 
cise on opinion. 

“We journalists are not accused of 
being, as a class, prone to self-deprecia- 
tion, but I honestly believe that we our- 
selves have no conception of our power 
to secure the peace of the world. The 
vast majority of the inhabitants of every 
country never travel beyond their coun- 
try’s borders and have neither the time 
nor the inclination to read books of 
travel or to study the politics of other 
nations. 


“To them the press, and more particu- 
larly the daily press, is the interpreter of 
the sentiment of other nations and the 
source on which they rely for their in- 
formation as to the life of the world 
outside. That information the press en- 
deavors to give as fully as possible. But 
the press has got to make its living. We 
don’t want paid propaganda from any 
one; we want news, a regular flow of 
live news, got whence we want, free and 
cheap, free alike from restriction and 
from bias, and cheap so that partial un- 
derstanding may not work as great mis- 
chief as international prejudice.” 

V. S. McClatchy, Sacramento Bee, 
urged the continuance of present tem- 
porary Navy Radio Service from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, Guam and 
Philippines, broadcasting with China and 
Japan. The present arrangement expires, 
by limitation of the American Congress, 
in June, 1922. 

Discussion developed that Australia is 
now receiving American Navy radio 
time signals but not news, there being 
some arrangement with All Red Cable 
Company made in ‘London in 1909 by 
which the cable company enjoys exclu- 
sive rights.: There is no communica- 
tion at all-as between Latin and Cen- 
tral American countries and the Orient, 
except by Atlantic Coast lines, and this 
is meagre. ‘ ? 

Communications ‘on the Washington 
Arms Conference agenda was put there 
by the insistence of the Secretary of 
State. -It is hoped that some permanent 
arrangement may be made by the Gov- 
ernments interested without interference 
by privately owned cable and wireless 
companies whose rates are so high that 
néws associations afd newspapers are 
unable to meet them. 
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PRESS CONGRESS GIVES THE PRESIDENT 
ACCOUNT OF ITS STEWARDSHIP 





Committee Appointed at Honolulu Calls at White 


House— 


Communications Resolution Assumes First 
Importance at Meeting 





N Washington, on Wednesday of 

last week President Harding, by ap- 
pointment, received at the White House 
the committee representing the Press 
Congress of the World that had been 
delegated by that body to present to 
him, as honorary president of the Con- 
gress, a report of its accomplishments. 

The committee, which consisted of 
James Wright Brown, editor of Eprror 
& PusiisHer, New York, chairman; 
Guy Innes, of Australia, and Dr. V. R. 
Beteta, of Guatemala, was accompanied 
by Alexander Hume Ford, chairman of 
the executive committee of the newly 
organized Pan-Pacific Press Confer- 
ence, and V. S. McClatchy, of the Sac- 
ramento Bee. 

President Harding greeted his visitors 
heartily and expressed his pleasure to 
receive from them an account of the 
work done by the Congress at Hono- 
lulu in October and November. 

In his address to the President, Mr. 
Brown quoted from Mr. Harding’s mes- 
sage to the Press Congress of the 
World, which was read at its opening 
session, the following sentence: 

“If your deliberations shall inspire a 
larger, better, more humane view of 
the elements which enter into the prob- 
lem of peace and at least a measurable 
disarmament, if you can encourage the 
ideal of a world permanently at peace, 
then you will have given a vast impetus 
to the efforts of statesmen who are 
presently to consider these problems in 
Washington.” 

“We desire to say to you, in all mod- 
esty, Mr. President,” continued the 
chairman, “that this has been done. 
The deliberations of the Press Congress 
have indeed inspired in the hearts of 
the delegate journalists representing six- 
teen different nations a larger, better, 
more humane view of the elements 
which enter into the problem of peace: 

“Indeed, the members of the Con- 
gress have pledged themselves to pro- 
mote a spirit of friendship among the 
papers of all nations. We earnestly be- 
lieve that the deliberations of the Press 
Congress at Hawaii will pave the way 
to a better understanding of world 
problems. 

“The Congress was remarkable in 
many ways but particularly in the fact 
that it was not stamped with the dollar 
mark. The discussions were all in the 
public interest and were presided over 
by Dr. Walter Williams with signal 
grace, dignity and wisdom.” 

Mr. Brown then presented to the 
President the following resolutions 
adopted by the Press Congress: 

“Realizing the vital necessity for the 
interchange of reliable uncontrolled and 
uncensored news reports between the 
peoples of the earth, if misunderstand- 
ings are to be avoided, and peace main- 
tained, 

“Appreciating the action of the Con- 
gress of the United States authorizing 
the use of the United States Navy radio 
facilities for trans-oceanie news commu- 
nications at a word rate which has en- 
couraged the development of compre- 
hensive daily trans-pacific news report, 

“Realizing the fact that the continua- 
tion of this policy on the part of the 
Government is, with the co-operation of 
other nations on the shores of. the Pa- 
cific, will insure permanent communica- 


tion across that ocean and encourage 
similar conditions in other portions of 
the globe, 

“Understanding that in no way at this 
time is it practicable to insure satisfac- 
tory news communication across the 
Pacific, and that the present service 
must cease in July, 1922, if Congress 
fails to renew authorization to the Navy 
department, 

“The Press Congress of the World, 
in session assembled at Honolulu, ex- 
presses its warm appreciation of the 
initiative thus taken by the United 
States in practical peace promotion by 
fostering the development of independ- 
ent, uncensored news communication 
with other countries, and trust that the 
United States Congress will not permit 
the lapse or discontinuance of the 
present service. 

“The Press Congress of the World 
further commends the policy thus es- 
tablished by the United States to the 
careful consideration of other nations, 
in the hope that, through co-operation, 
all parts of the world may in time enjoy 
such interchange of reliable news as is 
now possible on the Pacific; and 
pledges its members, in their respective 
countries to the promotion of such a 
policy.” 

The chairman then enumerated 
briefly the more important accomplish- 
ments of the Congress, a list of which 
has already been printed in Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 

In conclusion Mr. Brown presented a 
resolution adopted by the Press Con- 
gress commending President Harding’s 
action in bringing together in confer- 
ence the representatives of the principal 
nations to consider the subject of the 
limitation of armaments, and pledging 
the support of its members to the end 
that public opinion in all countries may 
insure success for all decisions and 
undertakings that have for their object 
the attainment of the world’s peace. 

Mr. McClatchy spoke briefly upon 
the subject of maintaining direct news 
communication with the far East and 
the present necessity of securing a con- 
tinuation of the use of the navy radio 
service. 

Mr. Ford followed with an account 
of the organization of the Pan Pacific 
Press Conference as a special associa- 
tion and its purposes. 

President Harding thanked the chair- 
man and other members of the com- 
mittee for the information they had 
given him and expressed the belief that 
the good work done by the Press Con- 
gress of the World would have a pro- 
nounced effect in promoting a closer 
and more helpful relationship between 
the journalists and the peoples of all 
nations. He referred to the great work 
of Dr. Walter Williams, saying that he 
had met him twenty-five years ago on 
a National Editorial Association excur- 
sion and had a warm affection for 
him. 


Florists Use Newspaper Campaign 


Buffalo retail florists have’ subscribed 
$15,000 which will be used in a general 
newspaper advertising campaign to in- 
crease sales of flowers. No individual 
or firm names will be contained in the 
advertising copy which will be used by 
the florists. 


DAILY MAIL DROPS WELLS 
His Anti-France Bias Too Strong— 
Express Buys Series 


The London Daily Mail, which last 
week reprimanded H. G. Wells for the 
strongly anti-French tone of some of 
his articles on the Disarmament Con- 
ference, this week discontinued the 
series. W. F. Bullock, the Mail’s 
American correspondent, is now cover- 
ing the conference. The Well’s articles, 
for which the Daily Mail had the Brit- 
ish Isles and Dominion rights, were 
immediately bought by the Express, 
which is now featuring them. 

The dropping of Mr. Wells followed 
a three-cornered controversy between 
the Daily Mail, the New York World, 
and the British publicist. When the 
Daily Mail asked Mr. Wells to moder- 
ate the tone of his articles relating to 
France, the writer declined to do so and 
was supported by the New York World, 
from which the Mail had bought the 
series. The World informed the Daily 
Mail that any dealing with Mr. Wells 
would have to be conducted through the 
newspaper which had contracted with 


him for the reproduction and sale of* 


his writings and that directions from 
any other newspaper as to the tone or 
content of his articles would not be 
permitted. 

The passages which struck the Daily 
Mail’s editor as offensive to France 
were stricken from Mr. Wells’ copy 
before printing. 


RIDDELL HOST TO WRITERS 


All Correspondents at Arms Confer- 
ence and British Delegates Dine 


Wasuincton, Nov. 25—Lord Riddell, 
proprietor of the London News of the 
World, who is in Washington in a liai- 
son capacity between the British delega- 
tion at the Arms Limitation Confer- 
ence and representatives of the press, 
gave a dinner tonight to the correspon- 
dents of the American and foreign press 
who are reporting the proceedings of 
the conference to the four corners of 
the world. 

Among the guests were Mr. Balfour, 
Sir Auckland Geddes and the Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand and Indian 
members of the British delegation to 
the conference. Newspaper correspon- 
dents were present from the United 
States, England, France, Italy, Japan, 
China, India, Canada, Holland, Bel- 
gium and the distant British Dominions. 

There were informal talks by Lord 
Riddell, Mr. Balfour and others. Lord 
Riddell proposed a toast to all the 
reigning sovereigns and other world 
rulers. Mr. Balfour proposed Lord 
Riddell’s health, which Sir Auckland 
Geddes supplemented. 

Lord Riddell represented the British 
press at the Paris Peace Conference, 
where he was an exponent of the fullest 
measure of publicity in connection with 
the holding of international conferences. 
He will sail for home December 13. 


Buffalo Telegram Sued 


Libel action for $2000 was started in 
Supreme Court here hv Toseph Kazu- 
bowski against the Ruffalo Telegram 
and two individuals. The plaintiff bases 
his action on an article which appeared 
in the Telegram. 


Appoints Coast Representative 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
have annointed the R. T. Bidwell Com- 
panv..San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
as Pacific Coast advertising representa- 
tive. 


PLAN REORGANIZATION 
OF SCIENTIST PRESS 


Willis J. Abbott Considered as Editor 
of Monitor, After Resignation of 
Dixon and Watts—Directors Seek 
Removal Power 


(Special to Epitor & Pusttsuer) 


Boston, Nov. 29.—The long-awaited 
decision of the full bench of the Sy. 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
in the famous Christian Science litiga- 
tion, which stretched out over a period 
of almost two years and had million. 
dollar legal talent which has handed 
down last week, thereby giving the di- 
rectors a complete victory in their con. 
troversy with the trustees of the pub- 
lishing society is of much more than 
passing interest. Although a decision 
has been handed down in this matter 
the case is not yet completed and today 
found more action in the local courts, 

Today’s action consisted of a request 
that a decree be entered to make effec. 
tive the decision of the full court that 
the directors of the church have power 
to remove the trustees of the publishing 
society. The presiding officer, Judge 
De Courcey of the Supreme Court, has 
left this question open until the other 
points are decided. 

A complete reorganization of th 
Christian Science Publishing Society, 
including the board of trustees, editor- 
in-chief and business manager, will re 
sult from the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts prom- 
ulgating the authority of the Christian 
Science board of directors over the pub- 
lishing business. 

Frederick Dixon, editor-in-chief, and 
John R. Watts, business manager, re 
signed last week. The three men who 
have been acting as trustees of the pub- 
lishing society have also notified the d- 
rectors that they are ready to co-operate 
in the election of their successors. This 
opens the way for the directors to re 
crganize the personnel of the publishing 
society. 

Directors, quesiicred this week, would 
neither confirm nor deny a report that 
Willis J. Abbott was being considered 
for editor-in-chief of the Christian S¢- 
ence Monitor. 

Now that the Supreme Court has de 
creed unity of authority throughout the 
comain of the Christian Science de 
nomination, a revival in the circulation 
of the Christian Science Monitor and 
other similar publications may be expect- 
ed. The circulation of the Monitor stood 
as follows on the dates named. From 
these figures can be gained an idea of 
how. the strife in -the denomination 
affected the publishing end: 

April 1, 1915—63,218. 

April 1, 1916—68 997. 

April 1, 1917—81.800. 

April 1, 1918—93,497. 

April 1, 1919—120,729. 

April 1, 1920—87,877. 

April 1, 1921—27,268. 

Oct. 1, 1921—20,939. 





Ray D. Finel Ad Manager 


Ray D. Finel is now advertising mat 
ager of the .Pencil Points Press, Inc, 
New York. For the last eight years, he 
has been the head of the advertising de 
partment of the Journal of the Ameft 
can Institute of Architects. 


Now with Current Opinion 


Raymond A. Babcock has been a 
pointed advertising manager of Current 
Opinion, New York. He was fo 
advertising manager of Asia, 
York. 


New 
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pAN-PACIFIC. UNITY AND COMMITTEES 
HIGH ACCOMPLISHMENTS—WILLIAMS 





Understanding Will Be Fostered Throughout World By Press 
Congress Forces, He Says, Summarizing Deeds of 
Hawaiian Meeting 





STABLISHMENT of the Pan-Pacific 

Press Union and appointment of 
sanding committees representing every 
sation belong to the Press Congress to 
execute the important business of the 
organization were characterized by Dean 
Walter Williams as the outstanding 
features of the Honolulu meeting, in 
his address which declared the Con- 
gres adjourned. 

“We have come to the close of the 
sessions of the Press Congress of the 
World in Hawaii,” said President Wil- 
jams. “It has been a most wonderful 
meeting in every way. More than 200 
representatives from 16 nations have 
registered during the sessions of the 
Congress their personal attendance. 
Economic conditions and the disarma- 
ment conference at Washington have 
toa degree interfered with the size of 
the attendance, but those of you who 
are here will, I am confident, that noth- 
ing has interfered with the quality of 
the delegates who have attended or with 
the representative character of the Con- 
gress itself. 

“The resolutions that you have paeded 
gid a tribute to the hospitality, the 
marvelous: hospitality of the Territorial 
Government and the people of these isl- 
ands. It may not be beyond the pro- 
ptiety of the occasion for the Chair to 
add on his behalf, and ‘he thinks also 
on behalf of the Press Congress, a 
sgecial word of appreciation to the 
Honorable Wallace R. Farrington, 
Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, 
the Chairman of the Committee. Mr. 
L. A. Thurston, an intellectual giant 
ad master of organization, ‘Chairman 
of the Committee on Entertainment; 
Mr. Alexander Hume _ Ford, the 
dynamic force of the Pan-Pacific Union 
and also Mr. L. W. de vis Norton, the 
dicient Executive Secretary, as well as 
fo the various members of the Com- 
mittees here assembled, for our hospit- 
dle reception and their great and 
thoughtful consideration unto us. May 
itnot also be added that nowhere could 
the Congress have received more gener- 
ous treatment; its deliberations, discus- 
sons and addresses more faithfully re- 
ported than has been reported in the 
tewspapers in the City of Honolulu. 
(Applause.) It is to me as a journal- 
ist a source.of pride in the profession 
of which I am a member, that we have 
here in this remarkable city, newspapers 
that are so fair and enterprising and 
aggressive, and at the same time hold to 
the high standard>that should charac- 
ttrize the profession of journalism 
tverywhere.° One cannot mention the 
Various individuals, much as all of us 
would like to mention individuals who 
have contributed so much to our happy 
stay and to the profit of this Congress. 
“The reception that we have received, 
the greeting that we have had, and the 
aid given to us here has not been con- 
fined to any race or any nationality or 
ay group. but has been spontaneous, 
general and widespread. The American 
*ntiment that has been dominant has 
been aided in its expression of hos- 
itality by the Japanese, Koreans, Chin- 
tse, and every other racial line repre- 
sented in these Islands. There has been 
a systematic effort to express a fine sen- 
fiment of hospitality and gratitude to 
the visitors. We may not have entered 
the kingdom of friendship as yet, nor 
hecome members of a democracy of 





human brotherhood, but surely the 
gates into the kingdom of friendship 
and the doors of the brotherhood of 
democracy have been opened wider and 
swing easier in this Paradise of the 
Pacific than in any other community. 
“The Congress has accomplished some 
notable results. First, it seems to me, 
in its results has been an added ac- 
quaintanceship with the Pacific Ocean 
questions; a larger knowledge of the 
situation as it exists on the blue waters 
of this great ocean, and hereafter what- 
ever else may be true of the delegates 
to this Congress, they will no longer 
have closed eyes or shuddered minds 
when it comes to the consideration of 
the great questions which are to be 
solved, if solved at all laboratory of 
human races out here on the Pacific. 
“To the Pan-Pacific Press Conference, 


which has left a legacy to the people of 
these islands; to the Pan-Pacific Union 
and the countries bordering on the Pac- 
ific, would of itself be a_ sufficient 
achievement to mark the high tide in 
journalism through the accomplish- 
ments that have been wrought by you 
here. But that is not all. In the papers 
that have been read, in the addresses de- 
livered, in the discussions that have 
followed, in the debates in the Congress 
(and particularly the debates outside) 
there have been considered questions of 
high import to the profession of jour- 
nalism and of high concern to mankind. 

“To ensure as far as compatible with the 
transaction of its business that mem- 
bers of the press should be admitted to 
sessions of the Washington Conference; 
to plan international communication so 
there should be lower rates charged for 
communication between continents and 
peoples; to continue the United States 
Naval Radio facilities for trans-oceanic 
news communications; the approval of 
methods for better journalistic educa- 
tion; to communicate with the proposed 
International Press Union in Belgium; 
to inquire into the present methods, 
conditions and extent of the Chinese 
Foreign Press Service, with a view to 





to the following officers, 
Honolulu. 


President—Walter Williams, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Governing Committee— 
E. F. Lawson, England, 
K. Sugimura, Japan. 
Edouard Chapiusat, 
V- R. Beteta, Guatemala. 
Robert Bell, New Zealand. 
Ludvig Save, Norway. 
Thales Coutoupis, Greece. 
Hollington K. Tong, China. 
Oswald Mayrand, Canada. 
F. Horace Rose, South Africa. 


Guy, Innes, Australia 


Australia—Keith Murdoch and H. 
Brazil 
Belgium—Edouard J- C. 
Canada-—-H. 
Chile 
China 
Colombia- 


Fonteyne. 


Cuba- 


Ecuador 
France 
Great Britain 
Greece—Thales Contoupis. 
Guatemala—V. R. Beteta. 


Italy—M.- 
Japan 
Mexico— Raphael 
Nicaragua 
Norway—Ludvig Saxe. 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippine Islands 


Dr. 


South Africa—F: Horace Rose. 





NEW OFFICERS OF THE PRESS CONGRESS 


OVERNMENT of the Press Congress of the World has been entrusted 
who were elected at the recent meeting in 
The complete list is published below for'the first time and ‘includes 
revisions of rosters previously given in Eprror & PuBLIsHER. 


United States. 
james Wright Brown, United: States. 


Switzerland. 


Sebastiao Sampaio, South America. 


Vice-Presidents 
Argentina—Ezequiel Paz and Dr. Jetge: Mitre. 


Jose Carlos Rodriguez and Felix Pacheco. 


J. Nichol and Oswald Mayrand. 

Augustin Edwards and Dr. Carlos Silva Vildisola. 

Hin Wong and Sze Liang Zay. 

Enrique Lievano and Ismael E. Arciniegas. 

Costa Rica—Luis Cruz Meza and Guillermo Vargas Calvo. 
Agustin Lazo and Jose Rivero. 

Denmark—Kristian Dahl and J. Borgbjerg. 

Dominican Republic—Arturo Pellerano Alfau and Conrado Sanchez. 
-Leonidas ‘Pallares Arteta and Cesar Borga Cordero. 
Philippe Millet and Stephane Lauzanne. 

-Sir Campbell Stuart and Sir William Davies. 


van der Hoeven. 
Troylan Turcios and Paulino Valladares. ‘ 


Holland—D. Hans and Dr. G. G. 

Honduras 

India—Sir S. Banergee and R. N. Vatchaghandy. 
Ireland—J. F. Charlessen and W. T. Brewster. 


Borsa and Olindo Malagod. 

-K. Sugimura and M. Zumoto. ’ 
Korea—Henry Chung and Dong Sung Kim. 

Alducin and Felix E. 4 gig 
New Zealand—Robert Bell and Cecil W. 

Manuel Maldonado and Sieeiee "Mendieta. 


Guillermo Andreve and Guillermo Colunje. 
Enrique. Bordenave and Dr. 
Oscar Miro Quezada and Luis Fernan Cisneros. 
Gregorio Nieva and Conrado Benitez. 
Porto Rico—Manuel Fernandez and Jose Elias Levis- 
Portugal—Alfredo de Mesquita and Dr. Julio Dantas. 
Salvador—Roman' Mayorga Rivas and’ Francisco Gavidian. 


Spain—Rufino Blanco and E. Gomez Baquero. 
Switzerland—H. ‘Schoop and Edouard Chapuisat. 
Turkey—Mihran Nacachian and Vertanes Mardigian. 


United States—Frank P. Glass and Gardiner Kline. 
Uraguay—Jose Batle Ordonez and Dr. 
Venezuela 


Laureano Vallenille Lanz and Andrés Mata. 


A. Davies. 


Carlos Lius Isasi. 


Juan Andres Ramires. 








* sion. 


“I 


recommending means for improvement, 
if necessary; to inquire into the present 
methods, condition and extent of the 
Korean Foreign Press Service; to re- 
move the vexatious restrictions on 
passports; to secure the establishment 
of permanent peace through making 
accessible to the press everywhere all 
avenues of information, that the world 
may be correctly and unreservedly in- 
formed on public matters; to permit the 
interchange of journalists; to work for 
a spirit of world fellowship; to estab- 
lish and maintain an absolute freedom 
of the press everywhere and to lend our 
influence as far as may be in our re- 
spective spheres, to the laying aside of 
some at least of the weapons of war- 
fare, that the world may turn more 
quickly to the precepts of peace; these 
are substantial contributions to the 
World’s Press Congress and Welfare 
and these are some of the resolutions 
adopted, and adopted with unanimity at 
the sessions of this Conference. 

“We have set in motion forces that 
are hereafter to do more good than 
even we have in mind just now. The 
ad interim committees which ‘have 
been named and which are to be named, 
which are to consider the interchange 
of journalists, the freedom of- the: press 
and other questions of high import, are 
to carry forward the work of this’ Con- 
gress until its next sessions.» This 
alone, if nothing else had been accom- 
plished, would again have marked this 
Press Congress of the World as of 
high value to jourtialists in evry dife. 
The Congress itself has been made per- 
manent. The preliminary organization 
in San Francisco in 1915 has ‘brought 
together this first session of another 
World Congress and here in Honolulu 
there has been established«. upon, it 
seems to me, a permanent basis, a Con- 
gress of the World’s Press that means 
much for the uplifting of journalism 
and through-jéurnalism unto the high 
service of ‘humanity. 

“Centuries ago, the written word tells 
us that after days of chaos in the. then 
universe, the Lord said, “Let there be 
light, and there was light.” It seems 
to me if we have failed in our own 
profession and if we understand what 
it means untd the world today, that if- 


‘some great’ ‘Stipreme Beifig’) said. now 


“Let there be light, there would be: jour- 
nalism, for the light that journalism is 


‘to spread upon problems and péoples 


and policies and purposes ig, the’ light 


“that is to shine mote and more unto the 


perfect day, in which there is:to be’ the 
most abindant life for évery man, 
woman and child beneath the skies. 

“And so, with that high purpose; we 
come to the close of a’ wonderful ses- 
If the. Press Congress is tO suc- 
ceed, it is to succeed, not by individual 
effort of officers 6f members, but by 
that spirit of co-operation and-comrade- 
ship that is characteristic’ ‘o£. our: own 
profession wherever journalists’ meet 
together the world around. It has been 
demonstrated ‘in these se8sions, it. will 
be demonstrated more and more as the 
years pass, and it is through that spirit 
of co-operation that the Press Congress 
of tomorrow and the many morals to 
follow is to do its greatest and best 
work. The individual whom you have 
honored with the presidency says this 
final word with his love and thanks to 
each of you for your kindness unto him 
personally and gives you this final ex- 
pression of thanks and with that sen- 
tence of appreciation and thanks, and 
that final word of challenge unto the 
higher consecration, ufto a nobler ser- 
vice, he declares the Press Congress of 
the World in Hawaii adjourned.” 
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KINGS AND QUEENS ALL, THOUGH ONLY ONE WORE A CROWN 





























All up! Camera! and Dean Williams (Left), T. 

Coutoupis, J. R. Morris, Miss F. C. Mitchell, Ludwig 

Saxe, S. E. De Rackin and G. Nieva responded grace- 
fully. 














Guy Innes (Left), A. Andrew Dunn, J. H. be = ~- - = pee ay —. the Brit 
Kessel and H. A. Davies, all from Australia, elegatign. lade people wish more 
with Gov. W. R. Farrington in the middle. em had come. 





: - ) i 
And C. E. Nevin doesn’t look any less proud of the 
delegation. 








Here’s Ed. Medary and the rest of the Iowa delegation i 
Pageant of the States. Look good. “Eb, “what? — 











King K h ha 1. founded a Hawaiian Dynasty. This 
devotee worships at his statue daily. 








Col. and Mrs. E. S. Bronson, of El Rens, 
the forefront, undisma: 


In Hawaii fisherman’s luck has a meaning all 
its own. 











Too bad the engraver cut in 
half the pleasant face of Mrs. 
T. Petrie; but he left in the 
plenty of them to wear. countenance of her husband, of 
le in H lul 


Orient and Occident said it 

with flowers when Mrs. J. W. 

Brown, of Yonkers, N. Y., and 

Hy Chung, of Korea, stood for 
this picture. 





Flowers, Flowers everywhere and 
£. bb 


hi 


the China Morning Post. 





They’re mighty 
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SUCCESS 


Frank P. Edgecome, of the Milwaukee 
Signal, is blind, but he saw everything 
through the charming eyes of his wife. 


John R. Morris, of the Japan Adver- Frank P. Glass, senior and junior, stopped 
~ mye 7 —- |e — js mi eT at the Congress on their trip around the 
job as Executive retary o e way 5H hy ; 


Press Congress 


Peggy Aldrich, movie queen, could 
wear ‘em and look attractive, 
anyway. 


world. 


Another pose of Peggy on board 
the Matsonia after her daring 
midnight transfer from the Maui. 








H. U. Bailey, of the Princeton (Ill.) Re- Mrs. Charlotte Woodring owns the Penn 
publican, and his smiling, cheery wife. (Ind.) Journal. She enjoyed every 
minute of the trip. 











—— . .| 


H. S. Sturgis, of the 
Neosho (Mo.) Times, 
Wore it on his face 
all the time; it simp- 
ly wouldn’t come off. 


feet below; it’s a 
poor place to swim. 








Vice-Presidents and Delegates gathered about the new officers of the Press Congress on the steps of Moana Hall on the last day of 


the session. 


President Williams stands just back of the space be tween the mats and Secretary-Treasurer Brown is at his right hand. 
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ALTRUISM WAS THE GUIDING SPIRIT OF 
PRESS CONGRESS DELIBERATIONS 





Public Service on World Scale Discussed—Hawaiian Wonders 


Exhausted Adjectives of 
Tried To 


American Visitors Who 


Describe Them 





By JAMES WRIGHT BROWN 


HE PRESS Congress of the World 

in Hawaii was held at a most oppor- 
tune time in world affairs, under most 
favorable auspices, and served as a fo- 
cusing point of journalistic world in- 
terest in the Pacific and in the Arma- 
ments Conference in Washington to 
which many of its members were fully 
accredited correspondents. 

While the Congress was eminently suc- 
cessful in every way, it was perhaps 
most influential in an education and in- 
ternationally altruistic sense. 

It was unlike any other congress news- 
paper people ever held, in one respect at 
least namely, that the papers read and 
the discussions and debates that took 
place were all upon questions of high 
public interest and public welfare, and 
without reference to corporate or private 
profit. 


Tuanks to HoNoLuLu PUBLISHERS 


Dean Williams proved a most efficient 
presiding officer and it was gratifying to 
him to realize his vision of a United 
World Press. 

The large success of the Congress, 
however, was due primarily to the in- 
telligent oversight and co-operation of 
Governor Wallace R. Farrington, of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and the Hon. 
Lorren A. Thurston, proprietor of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, respectively chair- 
men of the general and entertainment 
committees representing the Government 
and people of Hawaii. 

The Press Congress delegates arrived 
in the Islands on October 10 and left 
on November 2. That period of their 
lives will always remain a pleasant re- 
membrance of associations with warm 
hearted people who have long since 
learned the art of being kind and friend- 
ly and who are blessed with a marvel- 
ous climate and some of God’s great 
gifts. 

One hardly knows where to begin in 
describing the wonderful climate, and 
the scenic beauties of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands and entertainment provided by 
their enterprising and hospitable people. 

Foremost in one’s mind is the spirit 
of the people as shown in the official, 
commercial, industrial and public recep- 
tions, and in the community singing at 
Honolulu and Hilo, and at the pageants 
of the States, Nations, and the historical 
background and tableau. 

June THE YEAR RounpD 

The Islands lie in the Pacific about 
the latitude of Mexico City and are 
rightly designated as the cross-roads of 
the Pacific, the land of paradise. 

The climate is balmy and spring-like, a 
veritable June during all the months of 
the year. The foliage and verdure is 
tropical, ferns grow 25 feet high and 
more, and palms are everywhere in wild 
confusion—royal, date, cocoanut, etc. On 
one of our drives I counted ten different 
varieties of fruit growing by the road- 
side—dates, co@oanuts, oranges, bananas, 
alligator pears, grapes, bread fruit, 
guava, pineapples: and papipa. I saw 
sugar cane 15 to 30 feet in height, fields 
of rice, and many other food products. 

I would be lacking in good taste and 
good manners, I think, were I to fail 
to embrace immediately this opportunity 
to thank Governor Farrington and Mr. 
Thurston for their thoughtful kindness 
and generous hospitality. 


We returned home refreshed and in- 
vigorated after an absence of two 
months, having traveled over 12,000 
miles and I’m sure a whole lot better 
Americans, after witnessing the kindly, 
friendly and considerate interest of worth 
while Americans, men of large means, 
in the welfare of their helpers, the Ko- 
reans, Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiians and 
Portuguese. There are, in fact, some 17 
different nationalities represented in the 
Islards, all living in peace and quiet and 
having friendly intercourse with each 
other. 

CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Frankly, I have never seen so much 
consecrated Christian stewardship as | 
witnessed on my visit to the Islands. 

Several corking good stories might be 
written about the trip down on the Mat- 
sonia and back on the Maui: about the 
courtesy and consideration shown us by 
the officials of the Matson Line, and the 
twelve glorious, never-to-be-forgotten 
days at sea, but space does not permit 
and the M. E. is shouting for copy. 

Other stories could be written about 
the military exercises at Alexander Field, 
Punahou, participated in by the students 
of Oahu College, of the University of 
Hawaii; of the Kamehameha schools 
and the Honolulu Military Academy, 
and the great shows put on for our en- 
tertainment by Admiral Simpson at Pearl 
Harbor, and by General Summerall at 
Schofield Barracks, and the lantern and 
torch light “Parade of the Nations,” 
but I must forego the pleasure. 

A whole volume could be written 
about the closein voyage of the Matsonia 
from Honolulu to Hilo along the wind- 
ward side of the islands of Molokai 
and Maui. Here is located the most 
spectatular gorges, precipices and water- 
falls. Literally there are miles of 
precipices up to 1,500 feet in height 
descending sheer into the deep sea. 
Great ravines and gorges extending 
back several miles into mountains form 
great amphitheatres with walls rising to 
heights of from 2,500 to 4,000 feet. 

Too Hor For Worps 


But the greatest spectacle of all is the 
volcano of Kilauea, situated at an ele- 
vation of 4,000 feet on the Island of 
Hawaii, about thirty miles from Hilo. It 
is a great sink in the middle of a com- 
paratively level plain on the flank of 
Mauna Loa, another great and active 
volcano, the crater of which has_an ele- 
vation of 13,000 feet and located abont 
20 miles. distant from Kilauea. * The 
opening of Kilauea is about 3 miles long 
and two and one-half miles wide. The 
inner pit is known as Halemaumau, or 
“House of Everlasting Fire.” This pit 
is approximately about 1,200 feet across 
and varies constantly in depth. In it 
are lakes of molten lava varying in alti- 
tude from a height “of 50 feet above the 
rim of the pit to 700 feet below it. At 
times the lake covers the entire area of 
the pit, with spouting fountains of lava 
all over it. At other times the lake is 


divided by rocky ridges, peaks and isl- , 


ands pushed up bodily through the mol- 
ten lava from below. At times these 
rocky crags project only a few feet above 
the surface. At other times they: rise 
to a height of several hundred feet. 
Two months ago the molten lava was 
300 feet below the rim and the crags 


were almost out of sight down in the 
pit. Now the molten lava is within 80 
feet of the rim and the highest crag 
rises to 150 feet above the lake, project- 
ing 70 feet into the air above the rim. 
It is a weird sensation that creeps over 
the spectator as he stands on the very 
rim of the fire pit, in the dark, and 
alizes that the lava bed on which he 
stands is warm and has a perceptible 
movement. On the way up we had 
passed any number of seams or cracks 
in the lava, and at depths of from four 
to twelve inches had scorched postal 
cards and lighted our cigars in the heat 
arising from the fiery mass below. 


“Orr Hert For Lire!” 


As I stood at the brink and looked 
down in the fiery lake of burning red 
hot lava, one of the venturesome women 
delegates from overseas took hold of 
my arm and said: “Is that fire and 
brimstone, do you think?” “Sure,” I 
replied, “it looks that way to me.” “Well,” 
she said, “I’m off hell for life’—and 
that seemed to be the sentiment of many 
in the. party. It was a perfectly won- 
derful spectacle—one that can be seen 
nowhere else in the world, I’m told. 

Another great treat was the visit to 
the summit of Mt. Haleakala, 10,032 feet 
high. We went ashore from the Mat- 
sonia in lighters in the harbor of Kahu- 
lui, Maui. We spent the morning at 
the County Fair. 

After luncheon we rode in automobiles 
to Harry Baldwin’s place, Olinda, located 
at. an elevation of about 4,000 feet. 
Mounting the horses that were. waiting 
for us our party of 30, with 12 guides, 
began the ascent of the mountain. 

We arrived at the summit before sun- 
set and were well repaid for the long 
and arduous climb. Going up we could 
see the sugar plantations below us and 
the ocean on either side of the Island. 
Presently we were above the clouds. At 
the very rim of the extinct volcano we 
could see down a distance of 2,500 feet 
into the crater that we were told was 
seven miles across, 15 miles long, with 
13 interior cones and minor craters, said 
to -be as high as the Diamond Head, 
700 feet. 

Sunset, ABovE THE CLoups 

After a most glorious sunset night 
came on very rapidly and we were pres- 
ently looking down upon what seemed 
to be a field of snow and ice, clouds 
filling the crater, and below was a com- 
plete blanket of snowy, fleecy whiteness 
with a bright-lunar rainbow in the dis- 
tance. We all slept. in one room with 
out clothes on.- We had no facilities 
for either combing our hair or cleaning 
our teeth. 

About 4 o’clock in the morning we 
were aroused in time to witness the sun- 
rise. It was a perfectly wonderful spec- 
tacle to see both the sun and the moon 
at almost the same time, the moon dis- 
appearing ifito the sea and the sun ap- 
parently coming up out bf the sea. At 
the minute the first gray streaks of dawn 
appeared, the clouds seemed to take on 
activity and movement in the crater be- 
low us and-above us, and at-about half 
past five in the morning we were able to 
see again the sugar plantations below 
and some six islands at sea in the dis- 
tance. 

Some of the guides amused-themselves 
by rolling stones down into the crater 
and we were told the only live things in 
the crater were some mountain- sheep, 
but I did not see any of them. 

The time was too short for-us to make 
any extended trip into the crater, and 
so after we had breakfasted on pine- 
apple, bacon and coffee, we began the 
descent at about 8 o’clock. We reached 
Olinda at noon, somewhat the worse for 
our experience, but feeling that we would 
not have missed it for anything, even 





though we were compelled to eat our 
lunches off the mantel piece. 

Another mighty interesting trip Was 
the one we made to the American Can 
Company’s factory at Iwilei, Honoluly, 
one of the largest in American terfj. 
tory. It manufactures all the cans yse. 
in the Hawaiian pineapple packing j 
dustry, turning out approximately ] . 
000,000 cans annually. ; 

We had luncheon at the cafeteria 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company whid 
provides accommodations for over 
employes at one time and serving me; 
to them at cost. 2 

We were told the first pineapple cay. 
nery in the islands was established j 
1892; that in 1901 the pack amounted 
about 2,000 cases, while the pack fg 
the year 1921 would probably be ek 
to 6,000,000 cases. The standard ¢ 
contains 24 two-pound cans. Pj 
apples are now béing grown at an él 
vation of 800 feet, and it is said ¢ 
50,000 acres are under cultivation, 

Another mighty interesting trip 
to the Oahu sugar plantation on 
shore of Pearl Harbor. This is 
to be the largest plantation on 4 
Island of Hawaii, its annual crop 5 
ing approximately 45,000 tons of sug; 


Laporers ARE SCARCE 


We had luncheon on the lawn 
Manager Johnson’s residence, at whi 
E. F. Bishop, president of the Hawaiig 
Sugar Planters’ Association, deliv 
an address emphasizing the critical lab 
situation in the Islands. The short; 
in the average number of laborers, 
Bishop said, was approximately 89 
The number of laborers employed on 
the sugar plantations is approximate 
45,000. 

The American delegates were so 
impressed by the labor situation that 
they prepared and signed a special state” 
ment for the Congress. It will b 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

We were delightfully received and 
entertained in San Francisco by M. H. 
de Young, of the Chronicle, and R. A 
Crothers, of the Bulletin; and in Le 
Angeles by Harry Chandler, of the 
Times—but that’s another story, if 
fact, three stories, for another time. 

We arrived home Thanksgiving: 
morning feeling that we had may 
things for which to be thankful and 
rejoicing that Epiror & PusLisH# 
staff in my absence had made a bettef 
paper and shown the greatest circula® 
tion increase in the history of the papefi 































Port of N. Y. Sphinx Topic 


The Sphinx Club diners at the 
dorf-Astoria on December 3 will f 
Alfred E. Smith, former Governor 
New York, and FE. H. Outerbridge 
reasons for advertising the port of N 
York. Their addresses will be illd 
trated with a motion picture reel. It 
expected that Gen. George W. Goethal 
will attend as a special guest. 





Philadelphia Agency Changes N. 


John-Clark Sims, Philadelphia adve 
tising agents, has taken into partnersh 
Thomas J. Mulvey who since October 
has been general manager. The bust 
ness will hereafter be conducted undéf 
the-name of the John Clark Sims Comt 
pany. 








R. R. DeLong Joins Bowman 


R. R. DeLong has left the Consol# 
dated Advertising Service, Toronto, af 
is now with the Sydney S. Bowmat 
Company, Montreal. He was in charge 
of the, Montreal office of the formet 
company. Mr. DeLong has been made 


a director of the Bowman Agency. 
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BOUNDING BILLOW TO VOLCANO MAW AND DANCERS IN BETWEEN 





beauty. 


They’re all dress- 
ed up for a 
reception, this 
bevy of Hawaiian 
girls (below) in 
the last word on 
fashions on the 
Island. 
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charge This is the Bunch enjoying a lecture by Dr. Jager on the fiery activities of Kilauea. Note the < 
forall Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress (front row, extreme left) turning his back on a pretty girl. bad 
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HAWAII CLAIMS FRONT RANK POSITION 
IN USE OF PRESS FOR PROGRESS 





Governor Farrington Startles Press Congress Delegates With Array 
of Prosperity Statistics—Press Must Preach Gospel of 
Peace, He Says 





Hawaiian progress and world peace 
were the subjects chosen by Governor 
W. R. Farrington of Hawaii for his ad- 
dress at the banquet of the Press Con- 
gress of the World at the Moana Hotel, 
October 10. Gov. Farrington, who is 
also general manager of the Star-Bulle- 
tin, one of the great English-language 
dailies of Honolulu, welcomed the dele- 
gates and, in order to guide them,and to 
enable them to properly appreciate what 
they were to see in their travels through 
the Islands, gave some salient facts re- 
garding the Territory’s history, com- 
merce, and state of civilization. He said 
in part: 

“Hawaii is a territory of the United 
States, an integral part of the United 
States. It is on the road to statehood, 
if its own ambitions are to establish its 
future status. 

“Hawaii became part and parcel of 
the United States by its own request. 
Every law that applies to the states and 
territories of the mainland of our coun- 
try applies to Hawaii. We have no separ- 
ate tariff laws. We bear the same fed- 
eral tax burdens as the people of the 
states. The only exceptions thus far 
made are those having to do with the 
expenditure of federal funds under gen- 
eral appropriations for roads and schools 
in which the word territories is spe- 
cifically eliminated and we are thus de- 
finitely left out. Not until recent months 
has Hawaii ever asked for an exception 
in its favor, and this is now done only 
as an emergency relief to avert indus- 
trial disaster. 

“Hawaii is not an insular possession 
in the sense of those islands coming 
under American jurisdiction as a direct 
result of the Spanish-American war. We 
do not claim to be better or worse than 
others. We seek only to be judged and 
treated as the facts show us to be. 

“New England furnished the basis of 
Hawaii’s present day progress. For 
more than a hundred years therefore in 
moral, educational, political, industrial, 
financial and commercial life the Ameri- 
canism of the United States has been 
the ground work from which our various 
efforts at constructive progress 
been reared. 

“American Christianity saved the na- 
tive Hawaiians from the degradation 
and destruction that would have been 
possible if Americans had followed the 
easy course of making headway by 
ruthlessness. 

“American education gave Hawaii an 
educational system to which we cor- 
dially invite the special attention of grad- 
uates of the little red school houses of 
the mainland. Our politics have been 
quite as diversified as you will find in 
the average American community whose 
controlling desire is to give every man, 
woman and child a fair opportunity to 
enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness within the limits of laws made 
by their fellow citizens. 

-“We point also with definite, not 
hackneyed, pride to the financial, indus- 
trial and commercial reinforcement that 
has been woven into the fabric of ro- 
mance, summer skies, palm trees and all 
the other settings that song, story and 
the romantic journalist tells us tend to 
make men linger by the wayside and let 
the rest of the world go by. 

“Hawaii's sugar industry sets a world 
standard. The crop yields and new pro- 
grams of cultivation tell the story. A 


have 


most striking demonstration is the con- 
struction by the Honolulu Iron Works 
of sugar mills not only in Hawaii, but 
Cuba, the Philippines, Formosa, the con- 
tracts having been obtained in competi- 
tion with the largest construction com- 
panies of the world. 

“Hawaii’s pineapple industry sets a 
world standard. 

“No stain of jugglery or repudiation 
is found on the pages of Hawaii's fi- 
nancial history. 

“Hawaiia’s industry enabled the es- 
tablishment of the largest and finest lines 
of cargo carriers under the American 
flag previous to the war. 

“Hawaii with its 275,000 population 
and area approximating that of Con- 
necticut paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment last year taxes of more than $21,- 
000,000. We bought from the mainland 
merchandise valued at $77,739,381. We 
sold to the mainland products valued at 
$177,173,234. The tonnage of ships using 
our harbors was 6,088,689, the increases 
demonstrating how rapidly the Pacific 
is coming to fulfill the prediction of 
Secretary of State Seward as the center 
of great world development. 

“In April, 1876, when the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States was 
passed, we had no pineapple industry. 


or December 3, 1921 


In 1894 our records show 44,903 pieces. 
That means pineapples. They were im- 
ported to the mainland of the United 
States as fresh fruit. We had no can- 
ning industry. 

“In 1921 we exported to the mainland 
of the United States 5,500,000 cases of 
pineapples. 

“In 1894 our sugar crop was 153,000 
tons. In 1921 it was 583,000 tons. 

“Our customs receipts this last year 
were over $1,000,000. 

“The assessed valuation of property in 
1894 was $35,000,000; in 1921 $286,- 
000,000. 

“I presume the business managers of 
papers can understand this with a keener 
feeling than the man in the editorial de- 
partment, but it is something we all 
have to consider in the development of 
communities, as well as the development 
of journalistic enterprises. 

“Hawaii has just claim to a place in 
the front rank of those who see and 
understand the power of the white light 
of publicity. 

“The printing press is found listed in 
the equipment of the earliest American 
missionaries. The first newspaper west 
of the Rocky Mountains was published 
in Hawaii and the press on which it was 
printed is now in a Portland (Ore.) 
museum. 

“King Kamehameha II pulled the first 
sheet from the first printing press of 
Hawaii, July 7, 1822, so you can see how 
quickly they acted. On July 7, 1822, the 
King of Hawaii presided at the issuing 
of the first paper from the press. This 
was at the American. Mission and the 
first publicity medium was a selling book 
in the Hawaiian language. 








PRESS CONGRESS FOLLOWED PROGRAM WITH 
FAR-REACHING RESULTS 





6¢JROILED to the bone,” here is the 

summary of what the Press Con- 
gress accomplished during its Honolulu 
convention. The resolutions passed and 
the committees named to make effective 
those needing further action are proof 
that the Congress lived up to the agenda 
it set for itself before the assembly in 


“The Paradise of the Pacific.” The de- 
tails follow: 
1. Memberships shall be of three 


classes, (a) individual with dues of $5, 
(b) corporate with dues of $50, and (c) 
sustaining, with any amount. Individ- 
ual or corporate members shall be en- 
titled to one vote at meetings of the 
Congress but sustaining memberships 
shall not include the voting power. 

2. As a first and very proper step in 
the direction of a better understanding 
between people of the world, the inter- 
national conference soon to assemble in 
Washington at the invitation of the 
President of the United States, be re- 
quested to insure that as far as com- 
patible with the transactions of its busi- 
ness, representatives of the press should 
be admitted to sessions of the confer- 
ence. 

3. Representatives of the Press Con- 
gress of the World in conference under- 
take in their respective countries to 
press by all legitimate means for the 
establishment of lower rates for press 
messages whether by land telegraph, 
submarine cable or wireless telegraphy 
and for the improvement and extension 
of such means of communication. 

4. Realizing the vital necessity for in- 
terchange of reliable, uncontrolled and 
uncensored news reports between the 
peoples of the earth, if misunderstand- 
ings are to be avoided and peace main- 
tained; 

Appreciating the action of Congress 
of United States in authorizing the use 





of United States Navy radio facilities 
for trans-oceanic news communication 
at a word rate which has encouraged the 
development of comprehensive daily 
trans-Pacific news report; 


Realizing the fact that continuation 
of this policy on the part of the United 
States, with co-operation from other na- 
tions on the shores of the Pacific, will 
insure permanent communication across 
that ocean, and encourage similar con- 
ditions in other portions of the globe. 

Understanding that in no other way 
at this time is it practicable to insure 
satisfactory news communication across 
the Pacific and that the present service 
must cease in July, 1922, if Congress 
fails to renew authorization to the Navy 
Department ; 


The Press Congress of the World, in 
session assembled at Honolulu, expresses 
its warm appreciation of the initiative 
thus taken by the United States, in prac- 
tical peace promotion by fostering the 
development of independent uncensored 
news communication with other coun- 
tries, and trusts that the U. S. Congress 
will not permit lapse or discontinuance 
of the present service. 

The Press Congress of the World 
further commends the policy thus estab- 
lished by the United States to the care- 
ful consideration of other nations in the 
hope that through co-operation all parts 
of the world may in time enjoy such in- 
terchange of reliable news as is now 
possible on the Pacific; and pledges its 
members in their respective countries, to 
the promotion of such a policy. 

5. That the Press Congress of the 
World gives its heartiest endorsement 
and moral support to the work that is 
being done in various ways to the train- 
ing and education along its broadest and 
highest lines of young men and women 

(Continued on page 22) 











“‘Lama Hawaii,’ interpreted the iy 
waiian luminary or the Light of Hawai 
the first Hawaiian newspaper Publishes 
issued from the press of the Lahai 
seminary, Feb. 14, 1837. The fry 
newspaper in the English language va 
the Sandwich Island Gazette, that lived 
in Honolulu from 1836 to 1839, 

“The Friend, now vigorous, j 
claims to be the oldest English paper 
the Pacific. It was first issued in 
founded by Rev. Doctor Damon 
exponent of temperance that had 
less fortunate mediums in the 
and The Fountain of 1844-1845. 
paper started as far back as 184 
few have lived to see the proof ¢ 
efforts of their friends. ; 

“Of other old-timers the Pacific 
mercial Advertiser started as a 
in 1856 and is now the Honolulu” 
vertiser. The first paper to start 4 
daily was the Daily Bulletin of 
that in 1893 divided its afternoon 
with the Hawaiian Star. In 1912 ¢ 
dailies were merged into the presy 
afternoon daily, The Honolulu Sty, 
Bulletin. 

“How journalistic efforts have fi 
lowed the tide of immigration is an ip 
teresting study. Each alien languag 
list of papers has gradually diminish 
as the population to be served has k 
come merged into the English speakisg 
and reading citizens of the islands, 
variety of human thought now be 
served the bubbling energy that 
expression within the territory is in a 
cated by a partial list of the presi. 
day publications. This is rather a 
list but I think you will be interes 
in it. This list does not include 
patblications of the high school, Col 
of Hawaii, church magazines and an 
ber of others too numerous to menti 

“Ke Aloha Aina, Ang Abyan, @ 
Yow Shin Bo, The Friend, The 
The Hawaii Choho, Hawaii Co 
cial News, Hawaii Educational Revieg 
The Hawaii Hochi, Hawaii Shimpo, I 
waiian Annual, Hawaiian Forestry 

Agriculturist, Hawaiian Japanese 
nual, Hon Mun Bo, The Honolulu 
vertiser, Honolulu Commercial 
Honolulu Oil News, Honolulu 
Bulletin, the Hyoron no Hyoron, 
Jitsugyo no Hawaii, Ka Hoalo 
Alakai o Hawaii, Korean Advoca 
North America and Territory of H 
Korean National Herald, The 
Review of Hawaii, The Mid-Pae 
Magazine, The New Freedom, Ni 
Jiji, Nupepa Kuokoa, The Oahu Jiho 
O Luso, The Pacific Times, Paradise 0 
the Pacific, The Service, Sun Chug 
Kwock Bo, Wah Hing Bo, The Dail 
Post Herald, Hawaii Asahi Shinbu 
Hawaii Herald, The Hawaii Mainichi 
Hilo Daily Tribune, The Hilo Shimp, 
Ka Hoku o Hawaii, The Kona Echt 
The Kwazan Sha, O Facho, Maui New 
The Maui Record, Maui Shinbun, Th 
Wailuku Times, The Garden Island 
Kauai Shimpo. You will see we ha 
got quite a variety. 

“Journalism is a peculiarly hum 
institution. It has its idealists 
point the way, and it has the busi 
managers, who, summing up the bre 
and-butter conditions, tell these ide 
how far they can go without comple 
wrecking the whole establishment 
making the last condition worse 
the first. 

“And so when we turn to some of 
topics you may discuss, the editor, 
reporter, the writer and the man 
has a rather clear understanding of 
task before various other internat 
delegates even, it may be, those meé 
in Washington next month. 

“Forces of publicity that you re 
cent have a definite responsibility. 
dealers in and disseminators of news 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE SCENERY CAME IN 
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12 theefhan look right through this headland. Note the opening just right of centre. 
The promontory is at Onemah, Hiol, and is called “The Arch.” 
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«Feather Duster, but a Palm, that View of Lapahoehoe from 


Bears Cocoanuts, 


They’re everywhere, beautiful 


gardens of limpid water and verdant green. 


BUNCHES AND NOBODY TRIED 


TO STOP IT 


How would you like to live in a home like this and cultivate 
118,000 acres, as Manager Johnston, of the Owaha Sugar 
Plantation, does? 


the Railway Bridge Rainbow Falls, They Call It In Hawaii. 


¥ 


This is how Moana Valley looks from Round Top. 


Looking toward the Punch Bowl. 
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DEAN TELLS HAWAIIANS 
OF SCHOOLS’ AIMS 


Than Bread-and- 
Butter Occupation and Professional 
Spirit as Well as Technical Train- 


ing Is Necessary 


Journalism More 


By Hersert ArTHUR DAVIES 


Epitoriat Note—Mr. Davies attend- 
ed the Press Congress of the World 
as a member of the Australian dele- 
gation. He is president of the Aus- 
tralian Journalists’ Association and is 
a Melbourne newspaper man. is 
report of Dean Williams’ address be- 
fore the Honolulu Press Club for 
Epitor & PUBLISHER, is interesting 
to American newspaper men both for 
technique and for the viewpoint of 
an Australian on the journalistic meth- 
ods of another English-speaking coun- 
try. 


URING the meeting of the Press 

Congress of the World at Honolulu, 
President Walter Williams, dean of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Columbia, Mo., gave an address to mem- 
bers of the Honolulu Press Club on 
the work being done at the university in 
the training of journalists. The out- 
standing feature of the talk (to an Aus- 
tralian) was the fact that shorthand is 
not regarded as an indispensable part of 
the equipment of a reporter in America. 
In fact the dean made no mention of 
stenography in his speech. From sub- 
sequent inquiries I was informed that 
shorthand is not regarded as necessary 
in any part of America. When a man 
is apt to deliver a speech, he usually pre- 
pares half a dozen copies, which are 
placed in the hands of the reporters be- 
fore the address is made. It is a pity 
that our politicians and public men have 
not been trained up in this way. 

Dean Williams, who speaks slowly 
and deliberately and with an air of ear- 
nestness that is not without effect on his 
hearers, said that courses in journalism 
were now being given in the universi- 
ties of Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia (New York), Texas and Mis- 
souri. The course at Missouri Univer- 
sity was the first established. It was 
assumed by the faculty that the students 
entering the university for the course 
in journalism had had a high school 
education, that was, that they had spent 
four years at a high school and pos- 
sessed a knowledge of Latin, history, 
English and science. For the first two 
years after entering the School of Jour- 
nalism the student pursued a purely 
academic course, the knowledge imparted 
being along lines which would enable 
him to understand what the people who 
read the newspapers knew, or desired to 
know. Physical science and biological 
science were taught to train the stu- 
dent in accuracy of thought and observa- 
tion; modern languages to give flex- 
ibility to the vocabulary, logic, philos- 
ophy, and, of course, English. The last 
two (or three) years were divided equal- 
ly between academic and professional 
subjects. All information was of use 
to journalists but the school sought to 
impart to its students that information 
which would be of the most service to 
them in their future careers—the social 
sciences, economics, history, government 
in all its phases and what the world is 
doing today. In some cases, students 
came to the school for a course in spe- 
cial subjects, such as would be useful to 
a financial or commercial journalist and 
provision was made for teaching them 
what would help them most in a spe- 
cialized career. 

“Journalism,” the dean continued, “is 
not so much concerned. with what the 
world was yesterday, but what it is to- 
day, and English is the tool with which 
the journalist does his work. Some say 
thaf you cannot become a newspaper 





lawyer to every student. 
trained a vast number of skilful phy- 
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man unless you learn the business in a 
newspaper office. Once there were neither 
schools of medicine nor of law, and peo- 
ple learned to become doctors or lawyers 
by being apprenticed to legal or medical 
practitioners. They read law with the 
lawyer and went around with the doctor 
to the bedsides of patients. That would 
have been an excellent way of produc- 
ing a great lawyer—if there were a great 
It would have 


sicians and surgeons—if, to every ap- 
prentice, there was a brilliant medical 
man. But it was found that such a sys- 
tem was not a success and now we have 
colleges of law and schools of medicine 
in every university. The school of 
journalism seeks to apply exactly the 
same principle. The old theory that only 
in a newspaper office can a man learn to 
be a newspaper man has its drawbacks, 
for in a newspaper office the chief ob- 
ject of the employer is to get as much 
out of the employees as possible, while 
the chief object of the school of jour- 
nalism is to get as much as possible into 
the students. 

“If every editor kept the young jour- 
nalist beside him, trained him, looked 
after him and carefully directed his 
feet into the proper path there would 
be no need for a-school of journalism. 
But you all know this is not the case. 
Editors have not the time, even if they 
had the inclination to do so. 

“One can give lectures on various 
phases of journalism and on academic 
subjects most helpful to students, and 
much good is done thereby. But if one 
can also give them the training in a 
newspaper office in conditions under 
which they will work in after years, it 
seems to me that in that way the best 
results will be obtained—given, of course, 
natural aptitude for journalism. The 
distinctive feature of our course is that 
the school itself produces a newspaper 
in which all the work, other than the 
mechanical, is done by the students them- 
selves. It is an afternoon journal of 
eight pages of eight columns, with tele- 
graph news services and in every way 
it is a real newspaper. It is not sub- 
sidized and must pay its way by its ad 
vertising and circulation; and it does 
pay its way in competition with another 
afternoon newspaper in the same town. 
The test of success is how a newspaper 
appears to its readers, and they do not 

(Continued on page 24) 


EQUAL SHARE IN UNION 
URGED FOR HAWAII 


American Delegation to Press Congress 
Reccmmends Measures to Assure 
Con.inued Supremacy of U. S. 
in Islands 


Hawaiian relations with the United 
States were considered by the American 
delegates to the Press Congress of the 
World just before they left Honolulu 
for their homes. A_ resolution was 
passed and signed by the American 
delegation, but as it concerned questions 
of domestic interest only, the action was 
not considered as a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Press Congress and was 
filed for record purposes only by Presi- 
dent Williams in the minutes of the 
Congresses. The recommendations of 
the American visitors were embodied 
in the following paper: 

“We, the American Delegates to the 
Press Congress of the World, now in 
session in Honolulu, T. H., after a so- 
journ in Hawaii of three weeks, during 
which time we have visited the three 
principal islands of the groups, and had 
opportunity to observe all phases of 
life in this Territory—social, educa- 
tional, political, agricultural and mer- 
cantile—have noted the facts hereunder 
set forth which, in our opinion, vitally 
affect American interests, and we desire, 
therefore, to place curselves on record 
concerning the same, as follows: 

“First—We find that the predominat- 
ing spirit and controlling influence in 
these islands is overwneimingly Amer- 
ican. 

“That we are strongly of the opinion 
that, not only from American viewpoint, 
but from that of the perpetuation of 
orderly government and the peace of 
the world—more particularly that of the 
Pacific regions—this status should be 
sustained, maintained, and extended in 
every legitimate, practicable manner. _ 

“Second—We find that growing out of 
conditions incident to the war, there is 
an abnormal shortage in the number of 
agricultural laborers in the Hawaiian 
Islands, by virtue of which every prin- 
cipal industry upon the maintenance of 
which American dominance depends, is 
endangered. 

“That it is our earnest belief that the 
conditions now prevalent justify and re- 





INDIANA JOURNALISM 


IN OWN BUILDING 


SCHOOL NOW HOUSED 











N ENTIRE building is now devoted to printing and to the department of 
Journalism at Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Work of remodeling 
the old university power plant into a journalism building was completed last 
The building now houses the university printing plaut, the Indiana 
Daily Student, a morning paper with Associated Press service, and the offices 


summer. 


and classrooms of the Department of 





Journalism. 


quire the enactment of the Measure 
pending before Congress, relating tg 
migration of laborers to Hawaii, 
the direct control of the Presiden 
the Secretary of Labor, or some-4 
ure affording similar relief, if Ames 
supremacy in Hawaii is to be succes 
and normally maintained. 


every obligation incident to 


eral taxes, 
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“Third—We find that in regpes 
imposed by law, such as payment gf 
customs and internal 
enues, subjection to military dg 
and all other laws applying gene 
the several States, Hawaii is ine 

“That during the war, go 
officials and civil organizations 
mainland treated Hawaii as bej 
the same plane of obligation wit 
States of the Union, to make ppp piace for 
subscriptions to Liberty Bonds, p, 
Savings Stamps, the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., the Relief of Eure 
every other patriotic and phi 
appeal for money and service, 

“That such appeals were fu 
loyally responded to by the pe 
Hawaii, they going ‘over the 
every instance, well up in the 
percentage of excess over the q 
signed and in promptness of reg 

“That notwithstanding this co 
policy of assigning obligations 
posing burdens, upon a basis 
with that of the several States 
Union, Congress and Department 
Government at Washington, have} 
and still are systematically and 
sistently excluding Hawaii from pay 
pation in the benefits under appr 
tion bills which provide for payme 
rata to all the States; such, fore 
as appropriations for roads, fof 
tion, and all other bills of a sim 
eral character. 

“That, in our opinion, this 
unjust and inequitable, and 
changed so that Hawaii shall 
mitted to share in the privilé 
benefits incident to its connectid 
the American 


Sam: 





Union, upon thi 
basis that it bears the burdens 
subject to the obligations 
* mou 
thereto. 


HARDING ALMOST AN OREGO 


On Way to Buy Portland T 
Ohio’s Call Stronger 


President Harding came veryt 
being an Oregon publisher insted 
an Ohio publisher, he told a grow 
Oregonians who called upon him 
cently at the White House. In the 
was Edgar B. Piper, editor of the? 
land Oregonian, whose presence ret 
ed Mr. Harding of the incident. 

The President said that his min 
been fully made up to go West. It 
in 1892, shortly after his marriage, 
Mr. Harding actually started for 
Pacific Northwest with the definite 
pose of buying the Portland Tele 
Circumstances which the Presider 
not disclose intervened. ‘ 

Had Mr. Harding carried out ii 
tention of becoming an Oregoniat 
doubtful if he would ever have 
seriously considered for the Presi 
The Pacific Coast is so far from# 
ter of population that party leade 
with alarm any suggestion that 
from that district is good Pre 
timber. 










































Finnegan to Build Electric 


Plans are under way for com 
of an electric railway from Bt 
Wellsville over the abandoned 
of the Buffalo & Wellsville line 
by C. A. Finnegan, proprietor 
Buffalo Commercial. pps ne 
aidi:.z in formation of plans ® 
railway, which will cost $1,000,008 r' 
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SOME BEAUTIES AND WONDERS IN HAWAII—PLACE THEM YOURSELF 
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place for a snowball—Halemaumau, the Pit of Once the King’s Palace, now the Capitol of the The Spreading Banyan Tree—225 feet from tip 
Everlasting Fire. Hawaiian Islands. to tip. 
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Samoa, Tahiti, Hawaii and Raratonga in } ‘ . These are not caged crimina's, but sweet singers from 
Festal Garb. Java behind their musical instruments. 











mt "7 2 r On with the Dance—and these Hula ladies did just that. If you 
a “=a doubt it ask the home-coming delegates to the Press Congress 
of the World at Honolulu. 


J 


mountain and ocean, in beautiful blending, at There’s music in both view and name of Laupauhoehoe 
Onomah Bay. Point, Owahu Isle. 





Give it a name. It grows Even at night flowers 
in the crater of Halea- bloom in Hawaii as the 
kala. Cereus Burgeons. 








ns 1 ” . 
000 A bright white stream, shimmering as it falls. @ Entrance to the Outrigger Canoe Club Grounds. They float the sugar cane from 
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OUR FRIENDS FROM OVER-SEAS—AND THEY DID NOT GO HUNGRY 
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Getting Their Chow—Here they are at what is called a Luau, which means bully eats, All 
baked in a hole in the ground and served, at least this time, in the National Guard y 
Armory at Kahulai, Isle of Moui. catalc 
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VE A THOUGHT TO THE PRINTING JOB 
AND SAVE A DEAL OF MONEY 





e's a Lot of Waste of Both Material and Labor in Some of the 
Advertising Matter Turned Out; Here Are Some of the Ways 
to Avoid Undue Expense - 





By JULIAN WETZEL 


President, 


THEN the baby poured the bottle of 
milk into his toy bank he said: 
mt runs into money.” ‘The same 
, js said daily, thousands of times, 
othe subject of job printing of any 
jis under discussion. 

jwaste in printing were a criminal 
se, and the penalty meted out always 
-commensurate with the crime, thou- 
is of advertising men would be 
and quartered. A large per cent 
this enormous waste is due to ig- 
ance of the simplest and most fun- 
tal rules in printing processes. 

m an otherwise rational human 
thinks Rex Beach is a summer re- 
nd pica a soft drink we pity him; 
en a printing buyer orders a line 
g from a photograph or an elec- 
of a different size or proportion 
his etching, we patiently explain. 




















































MEEKNESS IS A VIRTUE 

m a printer—not a phenomenally 
gone, but one who is willing and 
jus to add to the meagre supply 
fisible and demonstrable knowledge 
this benighted business; one of those 
n-trodden and repressed souls who 
vkly swear inwardly and suffer from 
idiosyncrasies of temperamental ad- 
ising men with bulging brows and 
ntrimmed specs. 

The inventor of spaghetti got his idea 
the noodle (not original). Perhaps 
idea or two many emanate from nine 
ten more or less negative points 
il endeavor to make. I dislike nega- 
commands but the ten command- 
are so given and, without follow- 
heir phraseology, let me impress 
you that “thou shalt not” make 
grievous errors if thy days are 
long upon the earth and if thou 
st have thy printer love thee. 


puT Sizes AND OTHER THINGS 


All advertising of whatsoever 
-catalogs, booklets, pamphlets, cir- 
broadsides, stuffers and what 
should be printed on 25x38 stock 
ih can be procured in all weights, 
colors, all qualities and all prices. 
ded or cut it comes down to 9x12, 
Y, 4x9 and 3x6 and there is a stock 
wlope in every paper jobbing house 
the United States and Canada to fit 
ty size. An exception might be made 
the case of 5x7 and 7x10 books which 
cut from 28x42 and envelopes are 
ted everywhere to fit them. But 
tech you, avoid the waste of odd 
and special envelopes. 

Avoid as you would the plague the 
ous broadside. It wastes paper 
requires cylinder press work, is 
type too large for near vision 
hen opened out (if it enjoys that 
ttion) covers the busy man’s desk 
ts his papers, knocks his pens and 
from their racks—and he throws 
fay with a curse. 

And here’s a narrow strip 6x24. 
a waste in paper but a very serious 
le in press work. The largest job 
Kses accommodate a sheet no longer 
122 inches. Job presses can be oper- 
for about half the cost of operating 
mders and, with a little condensing 
Job press size this monstrosity could 
¢ been produced at a saving of 33 
cent, 


Keystone Press, 


Indianapolis. 


4. Aha! Here we have an example of 
saving (?) by the use of excessively 
light weight sheets. Listen! A paper 
machine makes but one roll of paper, 
and that of one weight, at an opera- 
tion. The entire machine and its force 
of operatives are employed in the mak- 
ing of a twelve-pound sheet just as they 
are used in making a twenty+four-pound 
sheet; and because of the waste and 
extra care in handling the flimsy sheet 
and the lower pound production of the 
machines, light weight stock carries a 
penalty in price of about 20 per cent. 


printed on the other side—page 1 back- 
ing page 2 and page 2 backing page 1. 
They. are then cut apart and, presto! 
10,000 sheets printed two sides with 10,- 
000 press work. 

BUT—and here is the nub to this “me- 
chanical error’—you must always as- 
certain if your stock will cut double 
without waste. Many sizes will cut sin- 
gle from stock of standard size but will 
not cut double. A 7x9 sheet will cut 
from 22x28 but 14x9 will not. Always 
investigate the “work and turn” possi- 
bilities if the job is to print on both 
sides. 

Freaks Are Costly 


9. Beware of diagonal, angular, cir- 
cular and other freak composition. It 
is never desirable—always unnecessary 
and unlovely. Type, leads and slugs 
have square corners. They fit only 
when placed side to side or end to end. 
When used otherwise the resultant trian- 
gular holes in the form make a loose 
and dangerous “lock up” even’ when 
filled in with plaster-paris. 





Mr. Wetzel runs what he 
calls “a print shop,” the same 
being famous in Hoosierdom 
for the artistic way it can get 
up even the most ordinary bit 
of printing and for the beauty 
of its colored work. Trouble 
with Julian is that he’s always 
keen to save money for his 
customers. That’s one reason 
why he runs around in a car 
that’s without the attractive 
“Rolls-Royce” stencil mark 
on it. 














Furthermore, press work is sold by 
the hour. The light weight stock feeds 
slower and, consequently, costs more per 
thousand impressions. Be not deceived 
by the false economy of light weights. 

5. Folding, perforating, punching and 
assembling tissue sheets are slow and 
expensive operations. Currents of air 
annoy the operator—the edges crumple 
at the gauge pins—the stock sticks to- 
gether and clings to the teeth of ma- 
chines and to the printing form. 


Waste 1N Letrer Heaps 


6. Letter heads and other sheets with 
“bled” borders waste 20 per cent of the 
paper stock. For example 84x11 letter 
heads cut evenly from 17x22 sheets but 
must be printed on 19x24 if the soul of 
the purchaser yearns for a bled border— 
one inch waste all around besides the 
extra cost of trimming on all sides at 
about three dollars per hour on the 
cutting machine. 


7. Do not, I prithee, gentle friends, 
design your de luxe deckle edge booklet 
or folder with the expéctation of using 
hair-line-register engravings. The fussy 
edge on the deckle will not come into 
contact with the gauge pins evenly, uni- 
formly and firmly and perfect register 
is impossible if the stock has to be fed 
to the “woolly” edge. 

8. Now comes a frequent problem 
which is difficult to treat briefly. By 
the process of “work and turn,” sheets 
may be printed on both sides with one 
impression: e. g. 10,000 pieces are de- 
sired—5,000 pieces are cut double size 
and the forms are locked side by side 
—page 1 and page 2. The 5,000 are 
run, The sheets are then “turned” and 


10. Lastly. The question of colors in 
stocks and inks with reference to legi- 
bility has always been a moot one. I 
cannot answer it authoritatively. Some 
Weisheimer drew some conclusions in 
the printing trade magazines a year or 
two ago said to have been based upon 
an exhaustive series of experiments. I 
tried them out on set of cards in letters 
of the same size and agreed with his 
conclusions only in one or two instances. 
I shall give the results here just as they 
came to me, not as my personal opinion, 
with the understanding that the ques- 
tion of legibility is the only one under 
consideration and in the order arrived 
at in the experiments. 

(a) Black on Yellow. 

(b) Green on White. 

(c) Blue on White. 

(d) White on Blue. 

(e) Black on White. 

(f) Yellow on Black. 

(g) White on Red. 

(h) White on Green. 

(i) White on Black. 

(j) Red on Yellow. 

(k) Green on Red. 

(1) Red on Green. 


All 12 Ems on Pacific Coast 


All the daily newspapers of the Pa- 
cific Coast from Canada to San Diego 
have already or will reduce the size of 
their columns from 12% ems pica to 12 
ems. The San Francisco Examiner and 
Chronicle made the change November 
24. The publishers got together and 
persuaded the Northern paper mills to 
make 105-inch paper instead of the 
present 120-inch roll, in addition to 70- 
inch and 35-inch rolls. 
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PORTLAND MERCHANTS 
FORCED MERGER 


Maine City Now Has On> Morning and 
One Evening Paper and Advertisers 
Say Newcomers Will Get 
No Support 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


PortLAnp, Me., Nov. 28.—Efforts of 
Portland merchants to have only one 
morning and one evening newspaper in 
this city have ended in success. The 
Morning Press and the Morning Herald 
ceased to exist as such and in their 
places was issued last Monday the Port- 
land Press-Herald, a two-cent morning 
daily, with a Sunday edition. The Eve- 
ning Express, several years ago absorbed 
the other evening daily, the Advertiser, 
but was not concerned in the recent deal 
in any way. Some time ago several lead- 
ing Portland merchants attempted to 
buy the Press and what was then the 
Morning Eastern Argus. The former 
was owned principally by United States 
Senator Frederick Hale and he declined 
tg accept the offers made him, so the 
project fell through. 

Later, however, the merchants again 
resumed negotiations and succeeded in 
obtaining control of the Argus which 
they renamed the Herald. 


Their policy then was to place the 
larger share of their advertising with the 
paper owned by them and consequently 
the Press lost a very substantial rev- 
enue. Whether this had anything to 
do with the situation cannot be said, 
but at any rate the Press owner finally 
decided to sell. 

It is understood that the merchants 
have been determined to reduce the num- 
ber of newspapers in Portland to two 
in order to cut advertising expenses and 
that they have unofficially let it be known 
that any attempt of a rival newspaper 
to enter the local field would not be 
welcomed. 


In fact it is understood that no-adver- 
tising would be given any new paper and 
when this becomes known it is believed 
that the information will have a very 
cooling effect upon the ardor of anyone 
who has an idea of attempting either a 
morning or an evening newspaper in 
the Portland field. ; 

The Press for sometime had been 
selling. at one cent and the Herald at 
two cents. When the new deal went 
into effect the price was made two cents, 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Her- 
ald owners were the moving parties in 
effecting the combination the Press 
building is the home of the new publi- 
cation. This is because of its better 
location in Monument Square, the retail 
trading and street car center of the city. 

While the Portland merchants were 
the ones who really consummated the 
deal, the principal owner of the com- 
bination is Guy P. Gannett, Augusta 
publisher. The merchants, however, 
retain a large interest and two of their 
number, at least, will be directors of the 
new company. 

Senator Hale retains no interest in 
the new paper which, however, will 
continue to be Republican, this being un- 
derstood when it is recalled that Mr. 
Gannett is Maine’s representative on the 
Republican National Committee. It is 
anticipated, however, that it will sup- 
port Senator Hale and probably Gov- 
ernor Baxter. 

The Press-Herald already has been 
greatly enlarged in size, a new press will 
be purchased and the mechanical equip- 
ment of the paper will be very materially 
improved. The majority of the staffs 
of both the Press and the Herald have 
been retained. 
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ADVERTISING COLUMNS AS VITAL 
NEWS TO KEEP READERS INFORMED 
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AS to prepare advertising that would be of 

proper effect upon the masses. 
Whenever an advertising man comes to 

the belief that he is above the mass and 


musd haf some flafor, ve alvays pud 
flafor in yet.” “No, no, Fritzy,” saiq 
the lad, “I don’t want any flavor, jug 
make mine plain.” 





They Bring Information of the Latest Developments in the Arts and 
the Sciences and Teach Those Things That Make for 
Progress in Civilization 


has graduated into the “class,” in my 
humble judgment he is through, so far 
as being a profitable investment for any 
enterprise is concerned. 


Fritz IN A QUANDARY 


Fritzy scratched his head. “Vor swie 
and swansig years haf I mixed dog 





By J. N. STEWART 


Manager, Catalina Island Company. 


Advertising 


OME mathematician has figured out 
that by far the largest percentage of 
influence brought to bear upon an indi- 
vidual during the course of a lifetime is 
by or through the eye. What we see, in 
pictures and text, has a most profound 


influence upon our mode of life, our 
wants, our aims, our ideas, our very 
conduct. 


One of the most striking illustrations 
of this is found in motion pictures. The 
“pictures” have come into modern life 
with more of influence for good or evil 
than possibly any other invention or in- 
novation of current times. Everyone 
who sees them can understand their mes- 
sage. They entertain, amuse, and some- 
times instruct. The news pictures bring 
the world before our eyes, though we 
may live in remote places. 

And so the picture and the printed 
word of advertising bring before us the 
latest improvements, inventions, com- 
forts, luxuries, necessities. We learn the 
food values of edibles, we learn the wis- 
dom of taking proper care of our teeth, 
our skin. We learn that a coat of paint 
will save much deterioration, that an elec- 
tric washing machine will save time and 
back-ache. We learn of the profit of 
sound investments, of keeping a bank 
account against that rainy day, of beau- 
tiful places in the world that we may 
visit, with benefit and pleasure to our- 
selves and our families. 

ADVERTISING Is NEws 

Our newspapers bring us news of 
world happenings in the news* columns 
and they also bring us news in the ad- 
vertising columns. They bring us news 
of achievements, of the raising or low- 
ering (and we always hope it’s lowering) 
of prices on our necessities, of new 
ways to perform our daily tasks in home 
and office, of conveniences that for a 
small price, will save us much labor and 
expense. 

Advertising forms a vital part of the 
news of the day. No business can be a 
“growing business” without advertising. 
No advertising will make a_ business 
grow unless it is planned and executed 
upon a business basis. 

Men have tried to found and con- 
duct all kinds of enterprises upon a 
catch-as-catch-can basis with respect to 
advertising, distribution and sales. None 
has lasted unless, beneath every effort, 
has been the firm foundation of business 
judgment and good sound sense. 


In A NUTSHELL 


Markets, mediums and methods— 
there you have the problems, plus al- 
ways the great problem of men. 

Markets may be misjudged, or not 


properly studied. Mediums may be 
chosen unwisely. Methods may be 
faulty. Men may fail. And it’s all— 


business. 

The business of advertising is the 
business of selling, of creating a sales 
volume, of making profits, of stimulating 
the interest of the dealer and the demand 
of the consumer. 

The pot will not boil if the fire goes 
out. Business will not progress unless 
the advertising is kept up. The fire must 
be under the kettle—the advertising must 


be always back of the goods. It must 
be timely, plain, persistent. It must be 
studied, stimulating, sensible. The best 


In one way or another, we are all 


drinks, bud alvays mit flafor.  Blease 
servants, or should be. If we are not 


could you take some flafor—I make jt 





ATTE 


of . 





serving our fellow men we are not ful- 
filling the scheme of things and we are 
candidates for the discard. 
Just as man should render service, 
should every worthy commodity, 
every project of human endeavor. Per- 
haps our problem is to market an arti- 
cle the utility of which has to be pointed 
out, explained, demonstrated, if so the 
element of service in our advertising 
work is that much more pronounced. 
The thing I am trying to bring out is 
that advertising is service, or it should 
be, and just to the extent that we can 
make our advertising render a service 
to mankind, to that extent will it be 
effective and resultful. 


very nice, ain’d id?” “Well, Fritz, ojg 
boy, all right, all right, if you look 
it that way, just try this: mix it all up 
for me nice and then, when you come tp 
the point of putting in the flavor, chogo. 
late we'll Say, why just leave out th 
chocolate, see? It’s simple.” 

“Ach, now dot’s pizness,” said Frit, 
“Now ve are getting along, what? Dor; 
good—ve leaf oud der chocolate—fine” 
And he whistled as he busied himgej 
at the fountain. But his whistle dig 
on his lips. He lifted the lid of th 
chocolate container and looked again_ 
it was empty. “Ah, misder,” said he e. 
gagingly, “oxcuse me, could you bleag 
you see I haf no more chocolate god, 
could you chust blease leaf oud som 
odder flafor?” 

Fritzy’s system had him tied up 
a knot. Something came along to upg 
his routine and he was lost. So it js 
in the place where system has been sy 
preme. The new condition calls for ney 
treatment and the old system gets; 
jolt. The old order changeth, giving 
place to the new. Old methods are em. 
tinually being succeeded by ways mor 
up-to-date. Woe to him who has hg 
the facility, or adaptibility, to change. 


Get tHE Best System 


Ad-ver-tising. Ad—to, vert—turn— 
turn to. We must turn to the best 95 
tem, the best method, to employ for th 
merchandising problem at hand. If 
were simply the application of the sam 
old scheme, year after year, life woul 
be a humdrum affair and we'd all 
mechanical clock-watchers and whist 
quitters. But, thank goodness, there a 
more things undiscovered than have yt 
been unearthed and devised—there ar 
more new conditions in store than his 
tory has yet recorded. The worlds 


is the cheapest, and so it is in advertis 
ing. It need not be especially artistic, 
but it should be artful. It need not be 
intriguing, but it should be interesting. 

An article can be overly advertised, 
and if it is it’s going to be a disap- 
pointment to the purchaser. We have 
all suffered such disappointment, oh, 
many times! Let us content ourselves 
with the truth, but constantly -seek out 
new truths to present concerning our 
goods. Let us not be discouraged, but 
always: try for improvement. Man was 
placed on earth for improvement, and— 
he needs it! 

We need advertising to help us im- 
prove. We need improved advertising 
to help us to greater improvement. 


so 


Nursery, NoT CEMETERY 


The advertising department is a vital 
part of the organization. It should be 
“on the ground floor” and not “up” and 
“back.” somewhere out - of - the - way 
where it serves as a dumping ground 
for discarded ideas. It should be the 
nursery, not the cemetery, and it should 
be allowed to function in every way that 
will help in the selling scheme. Some 
of the most stimulating and helpful ex- 
periences of the advertising man come 
from close and cordial contact with the 
sales organization; with the men in the 
field as well as the men in the factory. 

I believe in system in the advertising 
shop. But too much system is as bad as 
too little. Sometimes system, routine 
and rote will paralyze an office beyond 
any hope of action and spontaneity. 
Which reminds me of a story: 

Some boys in the army of occupation 
were quartered in a small German vil- 
lage on the frontier where one of the 
amusements was to go down to the lit- 
tle shop for light refreshments, soft 
drinks, candy, cigars, etc. Fritz kept 


Harmony A NECESSITY 


The advertising department must be 
in closest possible touch, and in thor- 
ough harmony, with every department 
of the business. Unless the advertising 
man can work in harmony with every 
member of the organization, from the 
humblest to the head, he is not the man 
for the job. The advertising man can 
think of himself as a genius and be as 
temperamental as he pleases—outside of 
the shop and after office hours, but on 
the job he must be business all the time. 

Incidentally, 1 would like to remark 
that he will be a lot more popular at 
home and in his social sphere if he can 
forget that he is an advertising man or 
that he is any different from the people 
he meets. 

He should be human—as human as 
possible—and the more human he is the 
better advertising man he will be. Some- 
body said that we are all human, only 
some of us are more so than others. 


e yet young and the human race ly 

I have met advertising men who im- a tidy shop and prided himself on his hardly started. We are still on tk 
pressed me as thinking themselves very system. One day a party of doughboys plain, headed for the rise. And wel 
aristocratic, very superior—so much so came in and called for a round of ice have to get a much better head-stat 
in fact that I] have doubted their ability cream sodas. In the selection of flavors 


at 2 than we have to make the grade. 
to ever think in terms of the average man 


one youth said he wanted his plain, no 
or woman—I have doubted their ability 


flavor. “Bud,” remonstrated Fritz, “you 





Price Bros. Win Old Case 


An echo of the period when new 
print mills had the publishers of Gr 
ada and the States on their knees, be 
ging for supplies, was heard when th 
Privy Council the other day handel 
down a judgment declaring the long 
since defunct Canadian Board of Com 
merce ultra vires. This action resulted 
from the refusal of Price Brothers t 
carry out orders of the Board regatt 
ing the distribution of their paper, atl 
was continued to the highest court # 
the Empire, which has delivered a ve 
dict sustaining the mill. 





Our newspapers, says 
Mr. Stewart, bring us news 
of world happenings in the 
news columns; and they 
also bring us news in the 


advertising columns. News Press Text Books on Parley 
of achievements, of the . . T 
nitehiay - andl: nian a Boston, Nov. 22.—Newspapers are 


prices of necessities, of new 
ways to perform our daily 
tasks in home and office, 
of convenience that for a 
small price will save us 
much labor and expense. 


be given a place in the curriculum 0 
the public and high schools of M 
chusetts during the International @ 
ference on the Limitation of Armament 
as the result of a decision made by Ho 
Payson Smith, commissioner of edu 
tion. 


Irish Supporters Bar Press 


Reporters were excluded from 
state convention of the American 4 
ciation for the Recognition of Irela 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah. Mich 
Harkin, national organizer for the 
sociation and an Irish journalist report 
the meeting to the press. 
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Editor & Publisher 


ATTENTION TO CLASSIFIED AD COPY WILL 
MULTIPLY RESULTS 





Yaintenance of Special Department, Trained Solicitors, and Coaching 
of Advertisers in Expressing Their Needs Brings Volume 
of Want Ads to Newspapers 








id 
id 
st 
vie 
Ise 
ase 
it 
old By C. L. 
at Executive Secretary 
2 E ARE inclined to reiterate our con- 
c0- yiction of the importance of com- 
the @xlling copy in classified ads because of 
or secret impression that few classified 
rit, managers realize to the fullest the sig- 
lots Waicance of this factor. If a super- 
ne” Mbtively well-written ad will outpull an 
eli ordinary one 5 to 1 or more, a very sim- 
diej ye method of increasing the value of 
th ur columns in that ratio is to con- 
in untrate upon this feature. 
:en. | Some one remarked recently that if 
eae Miwere possible to induce the hundreds 
god, of talented advertising writers to enter 
som Moe field of pure literature, the Ameri- 
an novel would take a great stride 
P in jrward. Truth to tell, much of the 
upset fm vest writing in American magazines to- 
itis ay appears in the advertising pages. 
n sy several of our ablest writers have in 
ney @ fact but recently graduated from adver- 
ts , ising agency copy desks. For several 
‘ving sonths prior to writing “This Side of 
. con. Paradise,” Scott Fitzgerald worked for 
mor iNew York agency. Sherwood Ander- 
: log | on, whose “Winesburg, Ohio,” “Windy 
ge. \MePherson’s Son,” and “Poor White,” 
lave built him a national reputation, 
ws for years an advertising writer. 
m— fm Robert Nathan, regarding whose “Au- 
t sys umn,” W. H. Boynton, the distinguished 
or th critic, commented “A study of the mel- 
If: bw wisdom of age as compact 
‘samfeand rounded and fined down to say 
woul Swinnerton’s ‘Nocturne’ or Mrs. Whar- 
all's ‘Ethan Frome,’” is another re- 
hist cuit from the copy desk, and Upde- 
reartagait whose clever Saturday Evening 
we wtf Post yarns have delighted “over two 
re an(gaillion” still writes advertising copy. 
in his All this merely to indicate the kind of 
orld is trains which find copy-writing worth 
ce has . 
on tel Many “general publicity” advertisers 
{1 wl gnd millions of dollars without appre- 
d-stat i cating the vast difference between the 


tectiveness of various individual ad- 
wrtisements. But the mail-order adver- 
ier, the correspondence schools with 
te “send for booklet” hook, or, in fact, 
ay advertiser who keys his copy, has 
lamed that you can no more forecast 
aad’s pulling power from its appear- 
me than you can judge a horse’s speed 
fom his conformation. When the Edi- 
sn phonograph bought $30,000 worth 
ii space in which to publish the ad with 
te headline, “A Faithful Reflection of 
(hristine Miller,” illustrated with a 
‘tick” picture showing the diva on the 
ete of a pool with her reflection rep- 
Brsented by a phonograph they did not 
talize that it had more than four times 
he pulling power of earlier ads. And 
yt the little line at the bottom, “A 
Mstcard brings our interesting litera- 
te, including the musical magazine, 
Along Broadway,” brought more than 
four times the requests of any previous 
occupying a similar amount of space 
the same expenditure. 

Every now and then an ad is published 
® striking that it is apparently in- 
red. The man who wrote the dou- 
“e page clothing ad which appeared 
im the Saturday Evening Post with the 
@adline, “If Labels Were Worn on the 
Uutside of Suits, We Wouldn’t Need to 
Wertise” and the Flagg drawing of a 
ionably dressed group with one 
n’s suit bearing the “Royal Tailors” 
l on the outside of the breast pocket 
hat man could not, be expected to 
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maintain that level. He did, however, 
approximate it with “His Only Rival,” 
depicting a country girl with her lover, 
the former gazing with rapt admiration 
at a poster of a “Royal” clad man. It 
is said that Thackeray, after describing 
Col. Newcomb’s deathbed scene, flung 
down his pen, leaned back with a long 
sigh, and exploded: “There! that’s what 
I call genius!” And few would deny it. 

Advertising writers don’t call their 
happy inspirations “genius”; they say, 
“T’ll say that ought to pull the business,” 
and proceed to recharge the old jimmy 
pipe. But if not an expression of gen- 
ius, ads like the “Label” one cited, cer- 
tainly exemplify a high order of talent. 

Another which hit on all cylinders was 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute ad pub- 
lished during the demobilization of the 
soldiers after the late war, picturing a 
similar event after the Civil War with 
the resulting careers of the trained men. 
This appeared at the w. k. psychological 
moment. These are high spots and 
doubtless increased the value of the 
space they occupied five or ten fold. 
There must be something appalling in 
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NOTHER county heard from as 

to membership in the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers, the annual dues of which 
are but $25, the value of which is 
in direct ratio to the energy and 
adaptability of the member. 


Arpany, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Perkins: Your- “Di- 
gest” of the plans, ideas and sugges- 
tions advanced at the convention is 


a mine of information—a veritable en- 
cyclopedia to which the classified man- 
ager may turn at any time and find 
many of his problems solved instan- 
taneously. 

It is the biggest thing to my mina that 
has ever been done at an advertising 
convention, and I am quite proud to 
be a member of an organization the 
officers of which are so far-seeing and 
progressive as the officers of the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers apparently are. 

One could border on the extrava- 
gant in praising your splendid effort 
to be of real aid to “Want Ad” build- 
ers and still be truthful. 

Yours is a worthwhile organization 
striding in the right direction. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS, 


James MgGovern, 


Classified Advertising Manager. 











the thought of the conscientious adver- 
tising writer as he sits down to fill $50,- 
000 worth of space. With an inspired 
idea he can in twenty minutes earn from 
$250,000 to $500,000 extra profit for the 
client. It is not recorded, however, that 
the client in such an event presents the 
scribe with a Pierce-Arrow or a house 
and lot. “Not bad,” he concedes, and 
lets it go at that. 
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N INTERESTING and novel feat- 
ure was introduced in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, November 26, by 
W. Orten Tewson, literary editor. This 
feature took the form of a page of book 
reviews of children’s books, written by 


children. These juvenile reviews were 
short, averaging about two and one-half 
to three sticks and many of them car- 
ried half-tone pictures of the reviewers, 
as shown in the reproduction of the page 
above. 
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But to get back to classified. Most 
classified ‘ads, even those published by 
regular customers, real estate, automo- 
bile, furniture men, etc., are much in- 
ferior to display ads as regards the 
quality of the copy. And the potential 
classified volume suffers as a conse- 
quence. A well written ad in a medi- 
ocre medium will invariably outpull a 
mediocre ad in an A-1 organ. The rea- 
son for this is that all advertising has a 
much larger circulation than most ad- 
vertisers realize. It is not that it isn’t 
read; it is that it fails to convince; that 
is why it doesn’t pull better. Real es- 
tate advertising for homeseekers is par- 
ticularly open to criticism. Here one 
has a universal theme—one which is close 
to the heart of every man and woman. 
Although facts and figures should be in- 
cluded; the price, the transportation fa- 
cilities, and the terms should not domi- 
nate the copy. A picture should be 
painted which, if the facts warrant, is 
so alluring that the reader says “The 
price be blowed! There’s the place I’m 
going to hang my hat!” In an October 
real estate ad we ran across the phrase, 
“Fairmont Acres, where the maples are 
flinging scarlet banners to the breeze, 
mute symbols of surrender to Autumn’s 
advancing hosts.” 

There should be more of this word 
painting in classified real estate copy. 
This is what flashes an alluring picture 
before the reader’s eye; stimulates his 
imagination, brings him out to the prop- 
erty. Buying a home is not like buying 
a keg of nails; the whole project is en- 
glamored in the purchaser’s thought. 
Half the old songs deal with home. It’s 
a sure-fire theme. 

More imagination is needed in almost 
all classified copy. Is imagination ne- 

. 
gotiable?2 Every big fortune in the 
United States is founded upon some one 
man’s vivid foresight of the future of 
an invention, a utility, a city, a method 
of distribution; in other words is built 
upon imagination. 

By training one’s salesmen to write 
copy, by maintaining a copy department, 
by coaching one’s advertisers on copy, 
by staging contests for the best written 
ad of the week, by these and other meth- 
ods, the classified manager can improve 
the copy which appears in his columns. 
And as results build business he achieves 
more volume. 


U. S. NEWS FOR PARIS PAPER 





New French-English Financial Daily 
in Capital 

The U. S.-France Financial Corpora- 
tion has been organized in New York to 
furnish the L’Agence Economique et 
Financiere, in Paris, daily cables cover- 
ing the most important developments on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the 
news of the financial world. Weekly 
articles are also forwarded by mail re- 
flecting the trend of financial, economic 
and industrial affairs that are of interest 
to French readers. The material is 
published in the form of a weekly sup- 
plement devoted to American news. 

The L’Agence Economique et Finan- 
ciere issues several times daily in Paris 
news broadsides which are ‘posted up in 
the windows and on. the-builetin boards 
of banks, hotels, commercial houses, and 
in conspicuous places, throughout 
France, and also in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Spain. The L’Agence 
has about 9,000 subscribers. These 
broadsides are supplementary to the local 
newspapers, which are small in size. 


Berrien Gets Ide Account 
George P. Ide and Company, Troy, 
N. Y., makers of “Ide” collars, have 
placed their account with the Berrien 
Company, Inc., New York. 
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OPPOSE SEPARATE DEPARTMENT 


IN 


A.A.C.W. FOR MERCHANDISE MEN 





Field Now Well Covered by N. A. N. E., Members Assert—Ralph 
Perry Takes Over Secretary’s Work—Joint Insurance 
Campaign in Indianapolis 





By RALPH PERRY 


(pRGANIZATION of a merchandis- 

ing department of the A.A.C.W., en- 
tirely divorced from N.A.N.E., has been 
suggested recently and already mem- 
bers of this association have come out 
flat footed 


as absolutely against any 

movement of this nature, particularly 
at present. 

Several feelers have been directed 


toward members of this association, all 
of whom have, headquarters is advised, 
declared that they are not interested 
at this time, believing that N.A.N.E. is 
handling the problem in the best way, 
and that with the strength of numbers 
and the work it has already accom- 
plished, it would be unwise to start some- 
thing new. 

One member states that he objects be- 
cause, at the Atlanta convention, a call 
was made for a meeting of merchandis- 
ing managers thove interested in 
merchandising. .\ccording to the writer 
there were only twelve at the meeting 

“A merchandising end promotion de 
partment, it is true as far as the news- 
paper is concerned,” says this writer. 
“should be entirely divorced from the 
regular advertising department, as the 
functioning is entirely different from 
ordinary display advertising, and there 
should be at least one man concentrat- 
ing on this work, but if we wish to edu- 
cate the ‘doubting Thomases’ among pub- 
lishers and sell them the idea of 
merchandising, it is absolutely essential 
that we meet directly with these pub- 
lishers. 

“It occurs to me that a department de- 
voted exclusively to merchandising men 
at this time would be very much like 
a revival meeting composed entirely of 
ministers. The ministers are sold on 
their teaching, so are we sold on mer- 
chandising. The great trouble among 
most publishers is that they do not 
thoroughly understand the operations of 
a department of this nature. The only 
thing they can see is an additional out- 
lay of expense, and fail to see the re- 
turns to be gained from this service. 
In my opinion the merchandising de- 
partments of the newspapers throughout 
the country have to a great extent been 
responsible for the small loss of space 
for newspapers as compared to maga- 
zines this year, but to be practical the 
department must be along practical lines. 

“Not long since I called on a pub- 
lisher who showed me a letter from an 
advertising agency requesting co-op- 
eration on a certain product. He was 
very indignant, and stated that he would 
not furnish the desired information, due 
to the fact that they were only carrying 
some small copy. The only thing that 
he could picture was one of his dis- 
play men taken from regular routine 
business, and plodding around from 
store to store obtaining the information 
the agency desired, and he asked me 
what I thought of such a letter. I im- 
mediately replied, that had this been a 
long schedule, he would have been will- 
ing to furnish this information in order 
to obtain the business, and if he had a 
man devoting his entire time to promo- 
tion work on a systematic basis, he would 
find that instead of taking from a week 
to ten days to obtain the information 
requested in this letter. it could be done 
in less than an hour's time, because this 
type of man would know his market, and 


or 


on 





ME. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 
PusBLisHER each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star- 
Telegram, Forth Worth, Tex. 











to obtain the information de- 
sired in the minimum time and at prac- 
tically no expense. 

“There are my reasons for wot de- 
siring a Separate department for mer- 
chandising men, as it is just such pub- 
lishers as this that we must sell on our 
idea. and it occurs to me that there 
could be no better subject to discuss 
st te 1922 convention than ‘practical 
merchandising as applied to smaller 
publications.” The reason I mention 
smaller publications is because the ma- 
jority of the larger ones have such a 
department, and if they have not, they 
will not be a large publication long.” 

And while the thought of this story 
is along merchandising, I want to follow 
it up with a letter received at headquar- 
ters recently, which brings up a mer- 
chandising problem which will be of in- 
terest to all N.A.N.E. members. 


be able 


This member says among. other 
things: 
“May I be allowed to suggest some- 


thing concerning a practice that | think 
makes the work of Merchandising De- 
partments extra difficult? I refer to the 
habit of some agencies of sending re- 
quests for surveys to both or all three 
city papers. When this is done, and it 
is done all too frequently, the Mer- 
chandising Departments find themselves 
stepping on each other’s heels in making 
such surveys. Further, the 
themselves resent being questioned twice 
or more on the same day on _ iden- 
tically the same subject, and the second 
questioner is very apt to be thrown 
out the door; and you can’t blame 
the dealer, can you? It seems to be a 
waste of valuable time to have two or 
more papers out on the same survey, 


dealers” 


and if it should happen to be a case of 
wishing to check up the various paper’s 
figures, at least the surveys should not 
made at the same time. Agencies 
should, if they want both papers to be 
in on it, ask each paper to survey a 
different part of the town, etc. It has 
also occurred that the two papers will 
arrive at different figures, and papers 
have been known to ‘fudge’ their fig- 
ures so as to give the prospective adver- 
tiser an optimistic view of his sales 
chances in that paper’s city. With two 
on the job, which of the reports will the 
agency believe, considering the fact that 
it is its business to spend that client’s 
money there if he thinks it a good mar- 


be 


ket? And what clue has it to which is 
the truth? However, the most grievous 
fault in this system is the waste of 


time, the needless going over the same 
ground and the difficulties it makes in 
getting data from  storekeepers who 
are hard enough to get real data out of, 
in all conscience. 

“Again—the matter of form of sur- 
vey, matter to be covered in them, etc. 
I have found that in the majority of 
cases, the paper will have little to say 
about it; that is, the agency requesting 
the survey almost invariably is definite 
in asking for exactly what it requires, 
and in the exact form it has asked for 
it. The paper that is ‘on its toes’ will, 
of course, add to this any particular bit 
of data that, peculiarly local, should be 
sent in also. But the form of the sur- 
vey should be that which is asked by 
the agency, and their purposes in ask- 
ing for it vary so that I do not honestly 
believe a standard form would 
for all.” . 


do 
* * 

ALPH PERRY, who has been serv- 

ing as publicity director for the Na- 
tional Association of Newspaper Ex- 
ecutives, has been appointed secretary 
by President A. L. Shuman, following 
authorization of the board of directors 
and vice-presidents at their meeting in 
Chicago recently. 

Mr. Perry will handle the acairs of 
the association at a new office in the F. 
and M. Bank building, Fort Worth, a 
stone’s throw from the Star-Telegram 
building. Records of the association 
and all research material will be kept 
at the secretary’s office, which will be 
newly equipped to handle the affairs 
of the association, including the latest 
mailing devices, and which will employ a 
force of several stenographers. 

+ * * 
.A.N.E. loses one of its most active 
vice-presidents in E. E. Brodie of 
the Oregon City (Ore.) Morning Enter- 





DON’T OVERDO TRADE INVESTIGATIONS 





66G NE thing wish eliminate 

as much as possible is the overdo- 
ing of the so-called trade investigations,” 
writes a’ Southern member commenting 
on his ideas for an ideal merchandising 
service. 

“We try to seek out the kind of in- 
formation a sales-manager can actually 
use. Selling facts are worth while, and 
appreciated, we find. Theoretical ho- 
kum, we think, does not impress sales 
executives and only serves to confuse the 


we to 


report made, and to detract from its 
truthfulness in their eyes. In a good 
many of the ‘model’ trade reports of 
newspapers that we have had the op- 
portunity to look through carefully, 
there are too many leading questions 
asked of dealers, and answered, in a 


way that tends to influence the report 
as a whole. 

“We do not send broadsides or other 
circular matter free of cost: we do not 


make an effort to sell goods to dealers 
or distributors; and all trade data sent 
out is so censored as not to contain in- 
formation of a confidential nature that 
could be construed as unfair by com- 
petitors in that particular field, nor do 
we exert undue effort for any prospec- 
tive advertiser at the expense of a good 
friend and advertiser who is the ‘leader.’ 
We do not send out reports that are 
bulky and rambling and which often 
serve only to confuse the local trade 
situation. 

“We do not send out broadsides and 
trade letters at the expense of the ad- 
vertiser; have prepared trade lists for 
salesmen, write letters of introduction 
to the trade when conditions justify, 
make calls on the trade in the interests 
of advertised brands, check up on dis- 
tribution and sales, prepare market re- 
ports, and strive to perform all special 
services asked of us, when reasonable 
and fair to all concerned.” 











prise, who has been appointed United 
States Minister to Siam. Mr. Brod 
has been an active vice-president for 4 
State of Oregon, and the Associatin 
will miss his services, although congrat 
ulating him on his appointment. 
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EADQUARTERS migh; 

good promotion and merchandjsis 
man, available for some N.A.N_E, m 
ber. This applicant organized this ¢ 
of service for one of the large Mida 
West papers, and briefly his record § 
lows: 


has a 


Built up a service that is highly 
garded. Has been active in NANG 
work, Familiar with Middle West m, 
ket. Twelve years’ experience in 
braska and Iowa (Omaha, Lincolp 
Council Bluffs). Prior to that 
printer, country publisher, operated gery 
ice agency at Lincoln and Omaha, j 
advertising salesman, copy writer 
merchandising expert. System of mar 
ket analyses and routing and check 
of advertiser’s salesmen known favor. 
ably to agencies and advertisers y 
copied by many publications. 
agency acquaintance as well as in 
paper profession. Age 32, married, " 
child. Leaving present post because y 
organization change. References, 
ent employer, Beckwith Special Ageng: 
any St. Louis agency, and others, — 

Further information available fp 
the office of the Secretary. 


nq 
nD 


7 * * 

RECENT article in Printer’s jy 

by Albert E. Hoase, concerning ¢ 
operative advertising for the insuray 
agent, remarks that while the Propas: 
tion has long been discussed, it has y 
been actually put into practice exo 
in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Syracuse, Pits 
burgh and Atlanta. 

For the information of N.ANE 
members and advertising men in gene 
and those handling this line of copyi 
particular, it should be mentioned th 
this co-operative advertising is a rem 
lar feature of the Indianapolis Ste 
insurance page, many agencies ben 
signed up for a twenty-six week's a 
paign which seems likely to become 
yearly proposition. The campaign ha 
heen successful in Indianapolis, and 
D. Keenan, advertising manager of 
Star, will undoubtedly be glad to ¥ 
other N.A.N.E. members know a 
its details. o. & 
A*OPIES of the N. A. N. E. Standat 

of Merchandising Practice for N 
papers, have been sent every me 
of the association together with a lett 
authorized by the committee rep 
ing the conference of merchandising 
service managers who met during 
At'anta convention. 


Handling Canadian Export’s Trafic 

The Canadian Export Paper Comp 
Ltd., has discontinued its traffic dep 
ment and Guy Tombs, general 
manager, has formed a_ company 
carry on the business of traffic mam 
ers and freight brokers, under the m 
of Guy Tombs, Ltd., 285 Beaver 5 
Hill, Montreal. The Canadian Ex 
Company has arranged with the 
firm to supervise transportation of 
paper. 


McClure Again Heads Magazine 


The McClure Publishing Company, 
new corporation, is being formed 
S. S. McClure as editor and chai 
of the board, to take over the publ 
ing of McClure’s Magazine. This 
been made possible by the F. M. Lug 
interests, publishers of the Pet 
Home Journal and owners of the F 
odical Press. 
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—the manufacturer’s extremity 


is the Newspaper’s Opportunity. 


Daily Newspapers can sell more 
goods even under present busi- 


ness conditions than any other 
national advertising medium. 


Newspaper space can be bought 
precisely where and when you 
need it, and at the lowest rate 
per thousand readers. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City Now ‘Zork San Francisco 











Number 63 of a Series. 

Publishers—If you will give further 
circulation to the above message in 
your own columns or in special printed 
matter, you will be doing advertisers a 
service. 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
15 East 26th Street, New York City 
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DAILIES BOW TO STORM 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Power and Telegraph Wires Down 
Forces Suspension of Many For First 
Time In History—Many 
Overcome Difficulties 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Boston, Nov. 29.—For the first time 
in New England newspaper history, the 
weather has been the means of suspend- 
ing publication of almost a dozen news- 
papers in this section of the country, 
which has been visited the past three 
days with one of the greatest storms in 
its history, and paper after paper has 
succumbed to the elements and ceased 
publication. Newspapers have long been 
recognized as the melting pot for bring- 
ing out the very most in men, and though 
temporarily baffled by the present storm, 
several New England papers have out- 
witted the elements and put on the 
street some manner of publication. 

Impossibility of telegraph and tele- 
phone communication were bad enough, 
but the final touch in suspending so many 
papers was the cutting off of electrical 
power because of the danger of so many 
wires heavily charged with electricity 
lying on the ground. 

The Waltham Evening News, for the 
first time in 15 years, was forced to 
suspend, and the Waltham Free Press- 
Tribune suspended publication for the 
first time in over 60 years. 

The Pittsfield Evening Eagle was 
without telegraph service for the first 
time in 29 years. The Woburn Times 
suspended publicaticn. The Malden 
News and the Melrose News finally is- 
sued a paper, but the Wakefield Item is- 
sued a one-sheet flyer with two columns 
of storm news. The paper was printed 
on a job press in Reading and trans- 
ported back to Wakefield by automo- 
bile. 

The Milford Daily News and all fac- 
tories in Milford were forced to close 
up shop due to lack of power. The 
Framingham News rushed its forms to 
Boston on the noon express yesterday 
and today had its issue printed here 
and the papers sent back to Framing- 
ham by train. 

The ghost of Benjamin Franklin hov- 
ered over the composing room of the 
Gardner News last evening while by 
candle and lantern light the “boys in 
the back room” put the paper to bed. 
The paper went under the rolls and into 
the hands of the newsboys on schedule 
time. The daily editions went: out, 
thanks to a little six-horsepower gaso- 
line engine. 





HAWAII CLAIMS FRONT RANK 
IN PROGRESS 





(Continued from page 12) 





ideas know full well that the results of 
every world congress depend on the 
manner in which the facts of the de- 
liberations are presented to the reading 
public. Thus the fate of the world may 
in a large measure be in the hands of 
men whose life and training have taught 
them how much irreparable harm can 
be done by careless reporting, colored 
comment and failure to give the readers 
the main line essentials, on account of 
the demands made on space for a dis- 
play story of a dog fight or the decision 
of editors that only in the sensation of 
a pimple on the premier’s nose is news 
to be found. 

“Wrigley has said ‘Make it short and 
give it to them often.’ That is the se- 
cret of advertising or propaganda suc- 
cess. It is worth thinking about in a 
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good cause and deserves watching 
when used for evil purposes. There can 
be no question of the power for good of 
oft-repeated plain truth telling by the 
press of the world. You know that 
consistent accuracy builds up community 
decency and self-respect. You know 
how deadly is the poison of misrepre- 
sentation. 

“The peoples of the world are for 
peace. No greater or more obvious 
truth could be uttered than that this is 
a war-weary world. 

“The peace of the world will be be- 
yond fear of disturbance when the press 
of the world top-line features the news 
of peace, preaches the gospel of peace, 
devotes its attention to getting the facts 
and telling the truth about them and 
thus demonstrate that preparedness ac- 
companied by self-control will not make 
us a world of mollycoddles or war lords. 

“We tal: about the dangers of armies 
and navies, that possession is a tempta- 
tion to use them. No more dangerous 
weapon exists than a well-equipped cir- 
culating medium reaching hundreds of 
thousands of readers. The frightfulness 
of this weapon is when it is in the hands 


of foolish ones who don’t know it is 


loaded. One of the matches regularly 
thrown into the international powder 


magazine is the falsifying press. 

“World peace will be absolutely 
guaranteed when the press of the world 
can say to governments and diplomats, 
‘Give us all the facts and we will tell 
the truth about them.’ 

“This world of ours has passed 
through an orgy of recklessness; it has 
sounded in wasted life blood the depths 
of self-sacrifice. We have experienced 
the extremes of humanities and un- 
humanities. Certainly we have reached 
the era for testing the capacities of the 
really great people for self-control. The 
press of the world can lead the way.” 





FAR-REACHING RESULTS FROM 
PRESS CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 12) 








in those things that may best serve the 
newspapers and the public in their pro- 
fession of journalism. 

6. The Congress asks the Executive 
Committee to direct its attention to the 
International Press Union with a view 
to co-operation if found practicable so 
that duplication of work and effort may 
be avoided. 

7. That the Press Congress of the 
World shall instruct its Executive Com- 
mittee to confer with representatives of 
the Chinese delegation and those of 
Korea with a view to the possibility of 
appointing at their request a commission 
to study the present condition, extent 
and methods of Chinese and Korean for- 
eign press service with a view of recom- 
mending means of improvements if 
necessary. 

8. In order to facilitate travel particu- 
larly the free passage from country to 
country of journalists whose efforts 
may promote mutual and international 
enlightenment and understanding it was 
resolved that the members of the Press 
Congress of the World pledge them- 
selves to urge upon their respective gov- 
ernments the necessity for the removal 
as far as possible of all vexatious re- 
strictions upon the issue of passports 
and that the imposition of any additional 
charges for such passports other than 
that made in the country of their issue 
be discontinued. 

9. That it is the hope of the Press 
Congress of the World that all govern- 
ments of the world will give the press 
of the world all such means of access 
to avenues of information as should en- 
able the press everywhere to inform the 
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world correctly and unreservedly on pub- 
lic matters, and that the delegates to the 
Press Congress of the World pledge 
themselves to give the widest publicity 
to this resolution. 

10. That the President be authorized 
to nominate and with the approval of the 
Executive Committee to appoint standing 
committees to deal with (a) news com- 
munication, (b) freedom of the press, 
(c) interchange of journalists, (d) jour- 
nalistic education, (e) ethics of journal- 
ism and standard of practice, (f) pro- 
motion of the welfare of the journalists. 

11. That the Press Congress of the 
World urges wider practice of the policy 
of interchange of journalists between 
nations and proposes to its Executive 
Committee that definite steps be taken 
to increase the practice between the 
countries represented in the Congress. 

12. That the Press Congress of the 
World recognizes the solemn obligation 
which rests upon journalists everywhere 
to spare no effort to promote a spirit of 
world fellowship among the peoples of 
foreign nations. 

13. That the Press Congress of the 
World condemns every power or influ- 
ence which would seek to control the 
utterances or color the news reports of 
the press of any land and the delegates 
in the Press Congress pledge themselves 
to the principle of absolute freedom of 
expression for the press of the world. 

14. Election of Officers. (See page 8). 

15. Whereas: The President of the 


United States has called a confer 
of representatives of the Principal 
tions of the world to assemble ip 
city of Washington on November Uth 

And Whereas, The purpose of , 
conference is to consider the best » 
and means of reducing armaments » 
of laying foundations for a general 
permanent peace throughout the yp 
so that all peoples may be Telieveq 
oppressive taxation and may hay 
opportunity to develop their hig 
qualities of blood and _ spirit; , 
therefore 

Be It Resolved, by this body of fo 
looking journalists that we comms 
heartily this great vision of world} 
mony, that we express the deepest 
pathy with the purposes of the Con 
ence, that we entertain the most eam 
hope that wise and practicable poi 
may be matured by that great body 
strong men; that we have an ahid 
faith that the time is ripe for a subg. 
tial step forward in securing the wo 
welfare. 

And Be It Further Resolved, that, 
league of journalists, conscious of 
world outlook at this strategic point 
the Great Pacific, pledge ourselves 
sustain and support the work of 
disarmament conference in every 
served and practicable way, to the¢ 
that public opinion in all countries y 
ensure success for all decisions and 
dertakings that look to the attaing 
of world peace. 
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It would take seven league boots 
to cover all advertising territory 


The basic and essential facts concerning advertising mediums 
must be available and studied by every buyer of space as the first Its not a one-man job 












fo step in a successful advertising campaign. to know all there is 
r Nm But it is a tremendous task. Conditions, facts and figures to 

aa change almost hourly. kno w about ALL 
Con Seven league boots alone could cover all the vast territory in media. 

fer the United States and Canada to keep abreast of the ever-changing 

bode conditions and secure the interlocking and affiliated chain of infor- 

abidi mation necessary for the wise placing of advertising appropriations. 


Only such an organization as the A. B.C. can gather this data 
and keep it always “up-to-the-minute.” 
hata The A.B.C. supplies any advertiser, any agent with these “‘seven 


aA 
i league boots’’— which fine-tooth-combs the little and big towns, s e 
elves their papers and their people. a % - 
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~] 202 South State Street- Chicago -- 152 West 4224 Street-New York 


“This advertisement is one of the series appearing in national trade papers to enhance the value of A.B.C. membership to publishers.” 
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MANY CONGRATULATIONS FOR STARMER 
ON NEW WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 





Tumulty Story on Woodrow Wilson Feature in Morning Debut of 
Old London Evening Paper—Arms Meeting Warned 
Against Propaganda 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, Epvitor & PuBLISHER. 


NTENSE interest has centered for 

some time past upon the announce- 
ment that the London Westminster 
Gazette, an evening paper long possessed 
of high political power as the organ of 
the Liberal party, was to be transformed 
into a morning daily. The event is one 
of considerable importance and the new 
issue is generally viewed as a worthy 
acquisition to London morning news- 
papers. The old title is being retained, 
and the proprietary, under the energetic 
Sir Charles W. Starmer as managing 
director, have determined that the tra- 
ditions of the Westminster Gazette in 
political significance and literary 
achievement shall be carried undisturbed 
into the new paper. In the past, how- 
ever, those features have dominated the 
news element but the enlarged form 
permits the news section to take those 
proportions looked for in a morning 
paper and so the Westminster will make 
its appeal on the double score. 

It is interesting to note that the West- 
minster Gazette goes to an American 
source for its strong story feature, ar- 
rangements having been made for the 
exclusive publication of the Tumulty 
serial on Woodrow Wilson. 

The policy of the Westminster Ga- 
zette and its attitude toward news may 
be gathered from the views of Sir 
Charles W. Starmer on the question of 
the Washington Conference, which Sir 
Charles gave me a few days ago. He 
said, in answer to my questions: 

“The question of disarmament vitally 
concerns the present and future inter- 
ests of every individual on earth, and 
no solution of the problems connected 
with it is possible without the backing 
of the peoples. If the various democ- 
racies are to arrive at a proper judg- 
meiit on the issues they must be fully ac- 
quainted with the facts and with the 
best reasoned arguments for or against 
the policies under review. 

The Washington Conference prom- 
ises to provide both, and as it is even 
more important that public opinion 
should be informed than that the mem- 
bers of the Conference should be satis- 
fied with the proposal adopted, it is 
essential the proceedings should be open 
to the Press. Whatever the Confer- 
ence decided effective application of the 
principles involved will be governed by 
the strength of popular support.” 

A few days ago the Westminster Ga- 
zette itself dealt with the dangers of 
propaganda circulated to newspapers for 
publication as news and cited the Wash- 
ington Conference as being likely to 
provide another illustration of that dan- 
ger. It added significantly, that “inde- 
pendent newspapers should have noted, 
too, that although public interest in for- 
eign affairs in spite of surface appear- 
ances, has increased, their readers want 
news, not propaganda.” 

The first issue of the new Westminster 
Gazette, published November 7, makes 
an interesting study. The evening edi- 
tion has always been identified with news- 
print of a pale green tint, but as a morn- 
ing paper it adopts the standard white 
paper of its contemporaries. It is priced 
at twopence like the Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post. Prominently on the front 
page it featured the Tumulty story and 
printed greetings from Premier Lloyd 


George and Mr. Asquith. It was 12 
pages measuring 24x17 and seven col- 
umns to the page. Of the 84 columns, 
some thirty represented advertisements 
of a fully representative character. 
Among these was a Selfridge store ad- 
vertisement designed to test the new pa- 
per by announcing nine “outstanding 
values” not advertised in any other paper 
of the same day. 

The literary side of the paper is quite 
worthy of Westminster standards, the 
news service complete (a novelty being 
“Our Provincial Letter” from “W. G.” 
own correspondents) and the appearance 
of the pages clean, attractive and well 
laid out. I understand Sir Charles 
Starmer and his colleagues have received 
many congratulations upon the success- 
ful advent. 





DEAN TELLS HAWAIIANS OF 
SCHOOLS’ AIMS 


(Continued from page 14) 








complain. There was no printing plant 
in the university until one of its stu- 
dents#:Ward Neff, of Kansas City, to 
commémorate his father, a leading news- 
paper man of that city, gave the school 
$75,000 for the erection of a building 
and the state equipped this building with 
a modern printing, illustration and en- 
graving plant. 

“When the student begins the study 
of journalism after completing the aca- 
demic course he is given lectures in the 
history and principles of journalism, and 
the ethics of newspaper work. Then he 
is given a course in comparative jour- 
nalism in which the various types of 
journalism in various parts of the world 
are considered. Then we have courses 
given by other members of the faculty 
in: 

“News, news gathering, the work of 
a reporter and principles of news. 


® 
The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A. B. C. AUDIT for year ending 
June 30, 1921, shows PAID 


circulation to be 


Daily - - 58,162 
Sunday - 80,241 


Last quarter of the audit year 
shows 


Daily - - 60,408 
Sunday - 82,833 


No premiums are used; no re- 
duced rates are offered. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 














“Assignments and various courses in 
practical reporting. 

“Copy reading (or sub-editing). This 
teaches how to ‘blue pencil’ and the art 
of selection—why to leave this out and 
to put that in. There are general rules 
and principles governing all this. 


“Feature writing and special corre- 
spondence. 
“The art of writing for trade and 


technical journals—there are more jour- 
nals engaged in this sphere than there are 
daily newspapers in the United States. 

“Editorial writing. Editorials are 
written by the students (and are used if 
they are well done) on subjects of cur- 
rent interest. Lectures are given on 
these subjects with the reasons why 
fhey are of interest to the public. 

“Illustrations. 

“Publishing and the business manage- 
ment of newspapers. 

“Then, to round off the training, a 
course is given in advertising. The 
student must know something of each of 
the subjects I have enumerated. We re- 
gard them as essential and fundamental. 

“Through it all is the teaching of 
the ethics of journalism, which, after 
all, is something more than a mere 
bread-and-butter occupation.” 

“How many journalists have eyes”? 


~easked the dean, in concluding. “They go 


through the world blind—blind - leaders 
of the blind. So we try to teach our 
students to use their eyes, to Observe 
clearly, to think clearly and for them- 
selves. We also try to teach them how 
to read and what to read. We also 
endeavor to teach them how to talk. 
If a man cannot ask questions intelli- 
gently, how can he obtain a good inter- 
view? And we try to teach them how to 
write. Writing is merely “putting into 
words the thought of the seeing eye 
and the thinking brain. Journalism in 
its best sense is not merely the record of 


_ rolled 


- tive secretary 











the day’s deeds—for the amusement 
edification of the reader so that the 4 
vidends of the propietors may be 
hanced. Journalism is one of the high 
forms of social service and should . 
to plant in the minds of the pe 
higher ideals of world citizenship 

“We endeavor to inculcate that into 4 
young men and the young women ¥ 
are in training at our school. A try 
eller passing through France asked 
boy by the roadside, ‘where is the ¢j 
Lyon’? ‘I do not know,’ replied the hg 
‘but the road to Lyon lies that way! 
_ “I do not know,” concluded the de 
impressively, “where the temple of 
new and higher journalism may lie 
T do believe that the road to it 4 
lic along the route of an education 
as I have outlined to you.” 












































PLEDGED TO SIGMA DELTA ¢y 


Pledges to the University of Ww 
ington chapters of Sigma Delta 
men’s national professional journ; 
fraternity, and Theta Sigma Phi, 
en’s honorary journalism  frate; 
were announced this week. Underg, 
uates pledged to Sigma Delta Chi 
Donald Harris, Fred Judges, 
McClinton, Loren Milliman, Max M 
Sam Mullin and Bert Patterson, alf 
in the school of. jou 
Those pledged to Theta Sigma Phi 
Margaret Day, Edith Lee, Marietta J 
ton and Edith Chapman. Sigma D 
Chi pledged the following hone 
members: Clarence Ellington, editor 
the Chehalis Bee-Nugget; J. G. Ké 
publisher of the Walla Walla Bulletj 
Smith Reavis, Seattle correspondent 
the Associated Press; William Vem 
Sr., publisher of the Wapato Indepe 
ent, and-E:.H. Christy Thomas, exeg 
of the Seattle Chan 


of Commerce. 
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day. 














If Your Outside Rate Is Ten Cents 
a Line or Higher 


We Can Put Our Weekly 
Business Review Page 


In Your Paper Permanently 


Why run your Saturday evening or Monday morning 
Good business demands a profit every 
Why continue a skinny paper one day each week ? 


For twenty years we have been creating local display for 
good newspapers. Most of our present clients are publishers 
for whom we have worked 5, 10, 15, even 20 years. 


Our Weekly Business Review Page adds about 10,000 
lines a month to your measure of local display. 
to your manufacturers and wholesale merchants on 26, 30 
to 52 week contracts which we renew before expiration. 


Can we send samples and references? 


Thomas W. Briggs 


Operating in the United States and Canada 
Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


We sell it 


Co. 
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THE SATURDAY BLADE 
and CHICAGO LEDGER 


twenty-nine years ago—May |, 1893— advertising agencies and the representatives 
occupied a new home, The Boyce Building, of every foreign newspaper having a 
30 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. This Chicago office at that time. On May l, 
was the second skyscraper in Chicago; was 1922, a second Boyce Office Building, 
built with profits from the Blade and Ledger also built with returns from the Saturday 
and planned primarily for publishing and Blade and Chicago Ledger, will be ready 
advertising offices. For years the building for occupancy at. North Dearborn and 


housed the W. D. Boyce Co. offices, many Illinois Streets, Chicago. peysath Side 


This building is the second large office building to be erected Occupying a prominent location in 
north of the river bs 


: . the new publishing and advertising 

a a 7. oe center, north of the river, this build- 

Wrigley Building. ing is symbolic of thirty years of 

successful publishing and profitable 
service to advertisers. 

The W. D. Boyce 

Co. will occupy four 

floors and two _ base- 

ments. Lord & Thomas 

will occupy one floor. 

The remaining floors 

will be available for 

Eye representative concerns 
ma needing large offices. 

Side Advertising agencies, 

publishers’ representa- 

tives and national ad- 

vertisers wishing to lo- 

cate in the new adver- 

tising and publishing 

district will find here 

space suitable for their 

every need. For infor- 

mation, write the 

















—__ 


re] | W.D. Boyce Co, 








a7 Publisher 
x 3 The Saturday Blade 
miL.-* . 
Ys 
ameter, and Chicago Leds 
Ne lee | ef 
Twelve stories, of modern steel fireproof con- one cout 
eae eS 
novtin tien batten will be assured of an tae light. 500-514 N. Dearborn Street 


The exterior of the lower two floors of gray 
Vermont granite, the upper ten floors being of Chicago, il. 
Adams mixture brick, with light-colored terra cotta 
trimming. . 
Every modern improvement in oo practice in 205 Metropolitan Tower 
the construction and operation of office building New York City 
are incorporated in the plans of the new Boyce 


Building. 
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PLENTY OF THRILLS 
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IN SOUTH AMERICA 


FOR PORTLAND WOMAN REPORTER 





After Crossing Andes and Exploring Jungles and Buried Cities, 
Lucille Saunders Finds Buenos Aires Journalism Has 
Excitements All Its Own 





By HORACE E. THOMAS 


Editorial Note 


Mr. Thomas is city editor of the Portland Oregonian and has been in 
close touch with Miss Saunders’ experiences since she left Oregon early in 


1921 for her 


journey in the untravelled places of Latin America. 


HEN Harry C. wrote 

entertaining travel book, “Vaga- 
bonding Down the Andes,” he told of no 
more. thrilling 
Or unusual ex- 
periences than 
have been met 
by a Portland 
newspaper wom- 
an, Miss Lucille 
Saunders, who 
has been travel- 
ing the byways 
of South Amer- 
ica for enter- 
tainment and to 
secure articles 
for newspapers 
and magazines in her own country. 

Miss Saunders has made a vast de- 
parture. from the route and mode of 
travel usually followed by American 
journalists who visit South America. 
She has not confined her visits to the 
larger cities nor traveled in the paths of 
tourists, but has gone where she pleased 
and when she pleased, visiting the 
smaller towns, mounting to the hurri- 
cane deck of a mule for excursions into 
the interior and, in general, going where 
novelty and adventure are likely to pre- 
dominate. 

Up to the first of the present year Miss 
Saunders was a reporter on the Ore- 
gonian, where she had worked for two 
years. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and had also been 
employed on papers in Salem and Bend, 
Ore. She had a serious attack of the 
wanderlust and carefully planned her 
present trip to South America which 
will cover at least 14 months, as she does 
not expect to return to the United 
States until late next Spring. 

After an eventful eight months Miss 
Saunders landed in Buenos Aires, work- 
ing for the United Press and the Her- 
ald while she accumulates a cash sur- 
plus to continue her travels. It is tell- 
ing the story backwards to speak first of 
her experience there, but she has met 
with some unusual happenings in the 
Argentine city, where a woman reporter 
is almost unheard of. Not the least 
unpleasant of her experiences was to be 
arrested and to talk her way out of 
jail, leaving the arresting officers in the 
cell they had intended for her. She 
tells about it thus in a letter received by 
her former associates on the Oregonian 
staff : 

“You people narrowly escaped get- 
ting a thrilling three-line story over the 
Associated Press wires about two weeks 
ago. I got arrested and nearly .precipi- 
tated a diplomatic war. The United 
Press wasn’t sending out anything like 
that on one of its employes, but the A. 
P. office had a substitute night editor on, 
who got the idea that it was a whiz of 
a yarn and called up the managing editor 
of the Herald to get the dope, which he 
promptly suppressed. It would have 
been a beautiful shock to my friends if 
it had ever gone home condensed into 
a few sentences without explanation. 

“You see, I am such a curiosity here, 
because they are not used to women re- 
porters, that a policeman caught me 
going home from work one Sunday 
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Lucit_te SAUNDERS 


morning at 1:10 and right within sight 
of the house arrested me on a vagrancy 
charge. We started off to the police 
station and he concluded that it might 
be a good time to say something about 
money. I got wise and declined, asking 
instead for his number. This fright- 
ened him and, as he was already consid- 
erably astonished because I had not 
burst into tears and begged to be spared 
the shame of explaining to the police 
lieutenant. He had expected a tip to 
let me go. We spent fully three-quar- 
ters of an hour arguing the matter and 
finally when I did get to the station I 
was the plaintiff instead of the defend- 
ant. Didn’t get home until 4:30, but was 
hilarious to think I had talked my way 
out of jail without an interpreter. 

“The American consul, a man from 
the embassy, the manager of the United 
Press, one of/the Herald reporters and 
the publisher of the Herald all let the 
chief of police hear about the matter 
and as a result the policeman is serv- 
ing a 15-day sentence in jail for false 
arrest and for exhibiting handcuffs to 
me wiien it was not necessary. I have 
a hunch that none of the police depart- 
ment care to hear my name mentioned 
around headquarters again. This isn't 
exactly a woman’s town at night and 
I confess that I would ten times rather 
walk down almost any street in Port- 
land at night in preference to walking 
through the main streets here just once 
unescorted after dark. There is never 
going to be any assignment too terrify- 
ing for me at home after this.” 

The young American newspaper wom- 
an has been a very busy person in 
Buenos Aires. She was doing daily as- 
signments on the Herald and writing a 
Sunday feature article, for which she 
took her own pictures until recently and 
in addition to this and her United Press 
work, writing articles for publications 
at home. 

“We have to spend our time doing 
such trivial things, like riding out in 
the country ten miles to get the names 
of people attending a dance,” she says. 
“T am attempting to dig into commer- 
cial lines and have created for myself 
a beat (something unknown here) 
that now all the American offices and 
social doings are at my beck and call. 
It is certainly pioneering to get the 
commercial attache, vice-consuls, ship- 
ping boards, embassy and United States 
Chamber of Commerce used to the idea 
of having me call and sit around wait- 
ing for them to say something that will 
give me a clue. I'd give anything to 
have them tame as folks on the 
Federal or courthouse run up home.” 

When Miss Saunders started out last 
January and went first to the City of 
Mexico and then spent two weeks 
going through Central Mexico, Tehuan- 
tepec and Guatemala to the Canal Zone. 
Then she went down the coast on one 


so 


as 


of the smaller vessels which stopped 
at the minor ports of Ecuador and 
Peru. Wherever possible she made 


trips into the interior to inspect parts 
of the country that tourists seldom see. 
At Morococha she persuaded the man- 
agers to raise the ban on women going 


1921 


into the San Miguel and San Francisco 
copper mines and made a tour of the 
lower mine levels some 750 feet below 
the surface. 

One of the most enterprising ex- 
ploits of the young newspaper woman 
was a visit to the ancient Inca city, 
Machu Picchu, in the interior of Peru. 


This city was discovered in 1912 by 
Professor Hiram Bingham of Yale. 
Miss Saunders organized a mule train 
and made the difficult journey over 
mountain trails and across unbridged 
streams. She climbed the cliffs for a 


close-up inspection of the city. 

After this and other similar exploits 
Miss Saunders started across the con- 
tinent from Lima to Buenos Aires. 


Miss Saunders was recently placed in 
charge of the night service of the 
United Press in Buenos Aires, which 
really means South America, for that 
city is headquarters for the southern 
continent. A few weeks ago in the ab- 
sence of James I. Miller, U. P. corre- 
spondent at Buenos Aires, Miss Saun- 
ders took charge of the day side of 
the office while he was in Rio. When 
Mr. Miller returned Mr. Kempster was 
shifted as branch manager at Rio and 
Miss Saunders became night editor at 
Buenos Aires. 

The job is by no means a sinecure, ac- 
cording to an outline given by Miss 
Saunders in a letter to her old asso- 
ciates on the Oregonian staff. 


“The work is simple,” she says, “after 
one masters the art of translating semij- 
codified cables. I do the receiving, en- 
tering cables from London, Madrid, 
Gibraltar, Paris and New York in the 
book, amplifying them and passing 
them on to the interpreter. Then I send 
the Rio wire and the Chile one in Eng- 
lish, also the spot news, when there js 
any, that goes to New York. Every day 
it is my duty to get off a heap of ‘Red 
Letter’ stuff. By quitting time I have 
sat at the typewriter so steadily it 
grieves me greatly to have to approach 
one again in a polite frame of mind, 
We have a great mass of cables to send 
on business matters, have to keep a 
log on all scoops and the number of 
hours by which we scored, or lost. 

“Both day and night there is always 
an interpreter turning the amplifications 
into Spanish and translating all French, 
Portuguese and Spanish messages. Then 
there is a man who runs through the 
Spanish files and condenses them for 
the telegraph lines to La Paz, Monte- 
video, Cordoba, Mendoza, Rosario and 
all interior places.” 

Miss Saunders had expected to re- 
sume in a few months her rambles 
about South America. Her latest plan, 
however, is to go to Africa. 
still longing for diversion and expects 
to encounter new adventures in prob- 
ably the last part ot the world that an 
American newspaper girl would be ex- 
pected to strike for. 
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evil (©, Baltimo 
Q\v) THE SUN 


€ That the Service Department of THE BALTIMORE 
SUN furnishes the kind of service that is highly valued 
is shown by the following excerpt from an unsolicited 
letter of appreciation from a Western advertising agency 


“We always know when we go to THE 
BALTIMORE SUN that we will get that 
measure of co-operation which is so rare and 
valued by advertising agencies who seek to give 
their clients plus service.” 
@ And we have numbers of similar unsolicited letters 
of appreciation from advertisers and advertising agencies 


@ THE SUN’S Service Department furnishes up-to- 
the-minute, authoritative facts and figures on the local 
market in its relation to yur individual product, as well 
as route lists to speed up your salesmen’s efforts 


@ This service is yours to command 


@ And don’t forget that THE SUN is growing steadily. 
Its net paid daily (morning and evening) circulation 
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ERIE NEWS PRINT 
Standard for a Quarter of a Century 


ENGNG] HEN the Butler organization introduced Eriz 
Yd i] News PRINT to the newspaper world 25 years 

m\AA ea! ago it set a new standard in news print. It gave 
842224) publishers a wood pulp paper of high and uniform 
tensile strength. Since then the use of ER1E NEWS PRINT 
has increased tremendously among publishers of small papers 
as well as large. Enrz NEwS PRINT comes wound on iron 
cores or fibre cores with metal tips—is white in color, not 
gray and muddy looking and is of even formation throughout. 
It comes from mills so situated as to give virtually every 
publisher the advantage of low freight rates. Our distributors 


carry supplies in standard sizes of both roll and sheet to 
facilitate shipment. 


We suggest that you buy newsprint on tonnage contract basis 
(it will save you money in the end)—but whether you buy 
this way, or in the open market, First CONSULT BUTLER. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 
New York - Chicaga + San Francisco 


| —_———_—_ DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—STANDARDIZED PAPER 
| | QW? 
Ya, 


J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee 
Butler Paper Company Detroit 
Central Michigan Paper Company Grand Rapids 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company Ste Louis 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Company, Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Company Dallas 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston 
Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles 


Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco 
Mutual Paper Company Seattle 
Endicott Paper Company Portland 
Butler American Paper Company 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
National Paper & Type Company New York 
OVERSEAS a 
National Paper & Type Company, Latin America Waupe7/ 
Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu, T. H. = . 
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NEWSPAPERS SHOWER CASH ON READERS 
IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





Windy City Preachers Condemn Prize Coupon Distribution as 
Lotteries—Million Dollars m ‘Prizes’? in Hearst vs. 
McCormick-Patterson War 





UNDREDS of thousand of dollars 

are being showered upon readers of 
the Hearst and Chicago Tribune news- 
papers in New York and Chicago in cash 
prizes through the means of various 
lucky number contests. New York 
readers have been content to buy the 
papers, scan the lists of fortunate num- 
bers, collect if they win and wait for 
tomorrow if their numbers are still un- 
drawn. In Chicago, however, the con- 
test for supremacy in showering gold be- 
tween the Herald-Examiner and the 
Tribune has roused the wrath of the 
city’s Protestant ministers and the Chi- 
cago Church Federation this week con- 
demned the schemes as virtual lotteries 
and promised investigation with a view 
to stopping their future conduct. 

Not satisfied with scenario and essay 
prizes amounting to $50,000 offered by 
other papers, the Herald-Examiner an- 
nounced last week that it would give 
away $100,000 to holders of lucky num- 
ber coupons distributed free by it. This 
announcement was followed by the 
Tribune’s offer to double the ante. 
Since then, observers report, Chicago 
police have been busy arresting circula- 
tion men for obstructing traffic and lines 
of patient citizens have stood for hours 
in the Michigan mists and breezes wait- 
ing for tickets to be dropped from roof- 
tops or handed out from the backs of 
wagons. 

The Daily News may be said to have 
started things when it launched a $30,000 
scenario contest which awoke the ef- 
forts of so many embryo writers that 
the staff of judges is still busy reading 
manuscripts. Then the Tribune offered 
$11,650 in prizes to school children and 
teachers for essays on Washington and 
its readers have been served these pa- 
triotic, if primitive, eulogies, ever since. 
Then came the alleged lotteries, followed 
by a second offer from the Daily News 
of more scenario prizes for school chil- 
dren. , 

The first of the “lotteries” to which 
the clergymen object was inaugurated 
by the Herald-Examiner with an an- 
nouncement that it would distribute 
“smile coupons,” duly numbered, and 
with a daily drawing. The person hold- 
ing a coupon with a number correspond- 
ing to that drawn by some public official 
whose services were secured for the 
purpose by the Herald-Examiner, re- 
ceived a cash prize, the largest $1,000 
and the smallest $1. The contest was 
called a “Christmas Smile Fund” and 
the total prizes at first were set at 
$25,000, with a distribution of $3,000 on 
Sunday and from $1 to $3,000 week- 
days. Coupons were distributed by the 
thousands through theaters, cigar shops 
and neighborhood stores. 

The day after Thanksgiving the 
Tribune threw its hat into the ring with 
a $200,000 prize total, to be distributed 
on “Christmas Cheer Checks.” A total 
of 679 prizes were offered for the first 
day, the grand prize being $5,000 and 
the sum of all prizes $17,000. 

The Herald-Examiner came back by 
increasing its offer from $25,000 to 
$100,000, with capital prizes in like pro- 
portion. The Hearst paper’s largest 
daily prize is $500 and the Tribune’s is 
$1,000. In addition the Tribune offers 
$10,000 every day to the holder of a 
“cheer check” with any two numbers 


‘which are drawn in one day. There are 


four sets of numerals on each check, in 
addition to serial letters. 


How the Tribune feels about its 
Coal Oil “Johnny” methods of increas- 
ing circulation may be learned from the 
following announcement which ap- 
peared Nov. 28: 


“The Tribune enters upon its mammoth dis- 
tribution of cash by lot with strangely mingled 
emotions. We frankly admit that when our 
morning contemprary inaugurated this scheme 
for seiling more papers we looked upon 
it with disfavor, not to say distaste. Having 
built our own circulation u» on the merits ot 
our newspaper, we felt somehow that the in- 
novation was unethical. 

“But the judiciary and the officials elected 
to administer and to enforce our laws co-oper- 
ated so wholeheartedly in the promotion of 
this remunerative charity that our scruples 
seemed actually prudish—a relic of days when 
skirts trailed below the ankles and penny ante 
was a mortal sin. 

“Furthermore, it seemed a shame that an 
institution which had flourished in such an 
expansive magnificence, even in the piffling 
banana republics, should receive such niquardly 
treatment in this rich metropolis. s the 
dominant newspaper of the community, long 
supreme both in circulation and in advertising, 
we were obviously confronted with the duty 
of seeing that three million people were no 
longer insulted by being urged to scramble 
for a share in $500 a day. 

“The publication of numbers all jumbled up 
so that holders of tickets could determine only 
with the greatest difficulty whether or not they 
had won, was another point not in keeping 
with the best traditions of this ancient institu- 
tion, nor with the dignity and fair name of our 
city. 

“iTaving been ‘pushed’ by these factors we 
‘fell,’ or rather we plunged. The reception 
which the citizens of Chicago have given to 
our offer of $200,000 and yesterday's split 
of $17,000 is, indeed, gratifying. We are also 
pleased to announce that our contemporary has 
seen the light (to some extent) and is now 
offering more money. 

“We must confess that it is difficult to feel 
so keenly the scruples of past weeks now that 
circulation is rising in such astounding waves. 
We could have easily sold a million Tribunes 
yesterday, and we have hardly begun, It 
seems too good to be true, such profitable 
philanthropy.” 


In New York, where contests similar 
to those of their Chicago relatives are 
being conducted by the American, giving 
$100,000, and the Daily News, with a 
$600,009 purse, it was decided several 
months ago that the distribution of 
prizes by free coupon does not violate 
the law against lotteries. The Evening 
Mail in 1919 used the coupon idea, in 
much the same form as its contempo- 
raries are now employing it, until 
charges were brought against the paper 
and its executives under the lottery law. 


The lower court dismissed the indict- 
ment and was upheld upon appeal. The 
fact that readers do not have to pur- 
chase either coupons or newspaper was 
held by the courts to bar the scheme 
from consideration as a lottery. 





CIRCULATION NOTES 


The Vancouver (B. C.) Daily World 
conducting what is claimed to be the 
largest salesmanship drive attempted in 
British Columbia. The awards total 
$17,000, including a modern house, auto- 
mobiles and cash commissions. It is 
known as the “Vancouver Daily World’s 
Opportunity Club. The World is also 
giving its city and suburban carriers 25 
cents for each new customer they se- 
cure and 10 cents for each change of 
address. The World has just finished 
a contest in which they offered $100 as 
a price for the person who was success- 
ful in catching a “Mysterious Mr. Fox.” 
Articles telling of his wanderings in 
the different stores, appeared in the 
World and created much interest among 
the readers. 

The Oklahoman Times Junior, con- 

ducted by the Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is offering a $2 prize for 
the smartest dog. Their announcement 
says, “What Can Your Dog Do?” They 
will pay $2 in cash to the boy who sends 
in the best story on the subject, “My 
Dog.” . 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat is giv- 
ing a talking machine to any man, 
woman or boy or girl who brings in six 
new daily and Sunday subscriptions, 
each for three months. Within two 
days the Globe-Democrat had signed up 
500 people who hurried out to procure 
subscriptions for the talking machine. 

H. M. Wheeler, who has been circu- 
lation manager of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times for six years, has resigned to 
go to the Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
as director of circulation. Mr. 
Wheeler’s successor is Philip C. Freitag. 

Russel L. Tracey, Salt Lake City 
business man, gave the newsboys of 
the city the usual Thanksgiving ban- 
quet this year. When Mr. Tracey first 
began giving these dinners it was with 
great difficulty that a caterer could be 
found. None of the cafes or hotels 
wanted the business because they 
thought »the boys would be hard to 
handle. Now they are solicited be- 
cause the boys are proving themselves 
to be little gentlemen, and this year the 
“feast” was held at the Hotel Utah, 
the city’s leading hostelry. 








ACTIVE WORKERS APPOINTED TO COMMITTEES 
OF N. Y. STATE CIRCULATORS 








EN ACTIVE in the work of the 
New York State Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association have been appointed 
on the new committees by President W. 
C. Hixson, circulation manager of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard. The chair- 
men are all veterans in N.Y.S.C.M.A. 
activity and each has had experience in 
the particular work under his command. 
The appointments follow: 


Pusticitry—James McKernan, New York 
World, chairman; Fenton oes Epitor & 
PusLisHer; M. . Burke, Brooklyn Eagle; 
Charles Flanigan, New York Times; — Mans- 
eld, New York Journal; M. asterman, 
Hornell Tribune. 

MemeBersuip—Charles H. 
town Times, chairman; W. G. Russell, James- 
town Journal; R. H. Hurley, Gloversville Ga- 
zette; Willard Bastian, Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle; Charles Buddle, Utica Tele- 
gram; B. M. Preble, Staten Island Advance. 

Procram—F. S. Levy, New York w% - 
Mail; C. E. Blewer, Binghamton Press; A. 
Cockerill, Utica Press; D. M. Decker, Ro 
chester Democrat and Chronicle; Charles W. 


Congdon, Water- 


Ellis, Lackawanna Journal; Bowers, 
Watertown Standard. 
Lectstative—E. F. MclIntyre, Syracuse 


Herald; John W. O’Connor, Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press; Glen England, Johnstown Lead- 


er; E. E. Decker, Middletown Times-Press; 
Earl Clark, Lockport Union-Sun; Eugene Corn- 
well, Kingston Freeman. ? 
Convention—M. D. Treble, Buffalo Times; 
Robert Wier, Syracuse Journal; William Henry, 
New York American; H. C. Jebo, Watertown 
Times; A. R. Kessinger, Rome Sentinel; W. 
B. Sutherland, Auburn Advertiser-Journal. 
Newssoys WeELFarE—Martin A. Miner, 
Utica Observer, chairman; W. Hoffman, New 
York States-Zeitung; F. L. Frugone, New York 


Italian Bulletin; F. Mills, Gloversville 
Leader-Republican; Roy Church, Gloversville 
Herald; George Auman, Canadaigua Messen- 
ger. 


ENTERTAINMENT—M. J. Blakeslee, Rochester 
Herald, chairman; R. J. Bulger, Buffalo Cour- 
ier and Enquirer; S. P. Booth, New York 
Globe; J. E. Hasenack, New York Sun; James 
Hennessey, Brooklyn Standard-Union; Abra- 
ham Brandon, Jamestown Post. 

By-Laws—F. A. Roberts, Rochester Times- 
Union, chairman; E. P. O’Raw, New York 
Tribune; W . Underhill, Corning Leader; 
C. H. Sandkam, New York Tribune; A. E. 
Sansaucy, Odgensburg Republican-Journal; 
James Sullivan, New York Daily News. 

Transportation — George Erb, Buffalo 
News, chairman; Earl F. Jones, New York Eve- 
ning Mail; R. E. Kurz, Brooklyn Times; H. 
E. Pettingill, Glens Falls Post-Star; Victor 
Ryberg, New York Telegraph; P. L. Clark, 
Norwich Sun. 

Avupit—D. W. Tanner, Utica Herald-Dis- 
patch, chairman; Fred Ohrt, Niagara_ Falls 


Gazette; Frank McDuff, Albany Times-Union; 
Gerald McSweeney, New York Evening Post. 


SNAPPY PROGRAM FoR 
TEXAS CIRCULATORS 


Ten-Minute Talks and Papers on Ti 
Subjects Will Precede and Follow 
a 30-Minute Lunch at Fort 
Worth Meeting 


The Texas Circulation Managers 
Association is all lined up for a big 
meeting in Fort Worth, December 6, 
The meetings will be held in the direc. 
tors’ room of the Star-Telegram build. 
ing. The meeting is to be fast and 
snappy, only allowing 30 minutes for 
lunch in the Star-Telegram Cafe, just 
across the hall. 

Ten minute talks and papers con- 
stitute the program. The banquet and 
headquarters will be in the new Texas 
Hotel. 

Harold Hough, circulation manager 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, js 
chairman of the program and local com- 
mittees. 

Officers of the T. C. M. A, are: 
Rolla B. Kinard, Houston Post, presi- 
dent; Harvey L. Steele, San Antonio 
Light, vice-president ; Herbert L. Peters, 
Wichita Falls Times, _ secretary. 
treasurer. ; 

Following is the program: 

0 A. M. Tugspay 

Address of Welcome—Mayor E. R. Cockrell, 
of Fort Worth. . 

Response—Sidney D. Long, of Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Report of President and of the Secretary. 
Treasurer. 

GENERAL SusByects 

The value of a Stop Record in Handling 
City Circulation—E. . Godfrey, Houston 
Chronicle. 

In establishing Circulation on a New Paper, 
Which Is est—Mail or Dealers?—T. N. 
Smissen, Amarillo Tribune. 

_ Economy in the Mailing Room—A, B. Har- 
ris, Dallas P meso oe 

ow to Gain the Confidence of Newsbo: 

J. F. Yerka, Fort Worth Star-Telegrass, my § 

The Ten-Cent Sunday Paper—is it Here 
to Stay?—Harold Hough, Fort Worth, Star 
Telegram. 

Ten-Minute Talk—E. E. Scott, Tulsa World. 

The Improvement in the Wichita Falls Ter- 
minal Situation—J. N. Daniel, Wichita News- 
Record. 

The More Interesting to Handle, Farm or 
Daily Circulation—George Moffett, Fort Worth 
Record. 

Luncheon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


How Far Is It Advisable to Go in the Mat- 
ter of Detail Work Generally ?—John B. Cox, 
Houston Chronicle. 

The Best Method to Use in Competing With 
the Big State Dailies—R. L. Young, Abilene 
Reporter. 

Should an Afternoon Newspaper of Higher 
Quality Have the Same Street Price As All 
Other Afternoon Papers?—Harvey L. Steele, 
San Antonio Light. 

Ten-Minute Talk—Max Halmbacher, Okla 
homa City Daily Oklahoman. 

The Best Form Letter I 
A. L. Forbes, Houston Post. 

The Postal Service in Mexico As Compared 
to That of the United States—H. H. Fria, 
El Paso Herald. 

The Apparent Attitude of the Present Postal 
Administration in Reference to Postmaster Sub- 
scription Agents—M. W. Florer, Dallas News. 

How to Best Handle Transients—W. 
Goiden, Galveston Tribune. ’ 

Are Office Girl Clerks With Bobbed Hair As 
Careful As the Others?—L. J. Haygood, Star- 
Telegram. : 

Ten-Minute Talk—Sidney D. Long, Wichita 
Eagle. 

How Can We Help the I.C.M.A.?—Rolla B. 
Kinard, Houston Post. 

The Pleasure of Being Permanent Secretary- 
Treasurer of the T.M.C.A.—Herbert Peters, 
Wichita Times. 


Ever Wrote— 


GENERAL Discussion 


“From Our Observation, Can We Verify 
the Reported Large Membership of K. K. BK. 
in Texas?” 

Unfinished Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Next Meeting Place. 

Adjournment by 4 p. m. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


For the ladies there will be a luncheon at 
noon, a bridge in the afternoon. The ladies 
will meet at the Star-Telegram at 4 p. ™ 

Ladies and members will be taken for 4 
visit to the Clock Keepers. F 

After which a short auto ride over the city 
returning guests to the hotels by 6 p. m. 

The Evening Banquet will be held at the 
New Texas Hotel at 7 p. m., at which the 
speakers will be: Leon M. Siler, editor Fort 

orth Press; Col. Louis J. Wortham, editor 
Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, and J. H. Allison, 
publisher Fort Worth Record. 

A Line party at the Majestic Theater at 
8:30 p. m., will lude the ting 
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. C. M. A. TO ADMIT 
MANAGING EDITORS 


Co-operation Between Men Who Sell 
Papers and Those Who Make Them 
Will Be Furthered That Way, 

Says Gaddis 


(Special to Evitor & PustisHer) 


Omaha, Neb., Nov. 26.—That manag- 
ing editors ought to be brought into 
the membership of the International Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association is the 
contention of Carl B. Gaddis of the 
World-Herald. Writing to Clarence 
Eyster, of Peoria, Ill, active executive 
of the I.C.M.A., the Omaha man sets 
forth his reasons for fraternizing with 
the M.E.’s. His letter in part follows: 


“I have contended for some time, and hope 
gitimately to convince members of the Mid- 
west Circulation Men’s Association, that man- 
aging editors ought to be let in on our ses- 
sions and our organizations. They are a nec- 
essary and desirable part of our work—in fact, 
we have to sell the product they give us. 
And it makes some difference what kind of 
a product it is, you know. 

“Good newspapers do not take their edi- 
torial positions because they believe they will 
ater to public opinion. They seek rather to 
conform to certain principles, and to express 
what they believe to be the calm, sober judg- 
ment of those who support those principles in 
our community and national life. The edi- 
torial side of good newspapers is not always 
the popular side. Frequently it is, in fact, 
the unpopular side. 

“On the news side and the feature side, 
however—and the latter is growing steadily 
in importance—the managing editors seek to 
give us papers that ‘make good’ with our read- 
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ers. That is where we come in. We have to 
get the readers—and the managing editor has 
to give us a paper that will hold them. Ex- 
cept there is the closest co-operation between 
the managing editors and the circulation men 
there cannot be successful offensives planned 
and executed by newspapers. The paper that 
goes forward must know the things that make 
good and those that do not. The managing 
editors have to have the co-operation of the 
circulation men. They ought to know so as 
to be able to tell. The heads ought to confer 
two or three times a week. They ought to 
plan campaigns together. They can make for 
more efficient ‘warfare’ if they do so. And 
they can bring about intelligent handling of 
circulation campaigns. Their collaboration 
can be a vast benefit to every paper upon 
which it is made a vital force. 

“Following up this idea then, it is very nat- 
ural that we ought to have the managing edi- 
tors confer with us in our annual meetings. 
They ought to be on the program. We ought 
to hear them. They ought to be invited to 
listen to what the circulation men have to say. 
They ought to be made a part and parcel of 
the organization. Particularly is it wise to 
ask them in now because they have no or- 
ganization of their own. We ought to take 
them in with us before they ‘hie away’ by 
themselves. We need them and they need 
us. Let’s have ’em. What say you? 

“Before concluding I shall tell you what 
inspired this desire in me. It was the pains- 
taking and helpful activity and co-operation of 
Mr. Watson, our own managing editor. He 
proved to me the desirability of having the 
close contact that I now indorse and urge 
so strongly. There are other managing edi- 
tors, doubtless, who are willing and anxious 
to do what he has done. All of them will 
be helped to it, and we will be helped, if we 
take them in and if we give them the same 
position in our annual meetings that we ought 
to expect of them in their daily work. 

“I urge the plan upon the I.C.M.A. If mem- 
bers will talk it over with their managing 
editors maybe they'll find others who urge it 
too. For every one who frowns upon it I 
am sure that a dozen will be found to in- 
dorse it. If the proportion is not at least 
that great, then I am ready to crawl down off 
my perch.” 
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Merchandising the Boston and New England 
Markets Most Effectively and Economically 


Boston Sunday Advertiser— 


a powerful merchandising force 


400,000 copies of the Boston Sunday Advertiser are sold every 
Sunday in this, the richest trading territory in the United States. 


Allowing for three readers for each paper, the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser’s readers number over one million, two hundred 


Think of the influence wielded by this enormous army of pros- 
perous, freely spending New Englanders— 


Think of the attitude of the merchants toward merchandise adver- 
tised to these people who form the very backbone of the New 
England Market; they cannot help but be enthusiastic. 

The features of the Boston Sunday Advertiser—the news, the 
virile editorials, the crisp and clean-cut sporting, comic, women’s, 
financial and fiction sections are of the type that appeal strongly 
to people who are progressive, prosperous, active, ambitious— 
the type most receptive to advertising. 


It is logical to place the Boston Sunday 
on your lists for 
Advertising’ in New England. 


BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


New England’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 
82 BOYLSTON STREET - - 


Se 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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It Was Easy 
To Introduce 


Gritless 
News Ink 


Every poorly printed newspaper lead 
us to a prospect. Every troubled 
publisher was willing to listen to our 
story. 


The Results 


of experiments in our laboratories— 
the months of hard tests and the final 
presentation of a genuine, perfected 


Gritless News Ink 









Were Convincing 


and today this is the best known and 
most widely used news ink on the 
market. 


No More Wash-ups During Run 
No More Time Lost Through Ink Troubles 


Get in Touch With Our Nearest Office 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 





Cincinnati Philadelphia Buffalo Minneapolis 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
Boston Cleveland St. Louis Les Angeles 
Baltimore Detroit Milwaukee Fort Worth 
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GOODRICH IN FAVOR OF 
ROTOGRAVURE 


The Deeper Investigation the More 
Confirmed Has Become Conviction 
That “Roto” Is Field for Rubber 

Company’s “Plus” Efforts 


3y E. D. Gress 
Formerly Director of Advertising, 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 
HEN a contractor constructs a 
building there are certain steps that 


are of necessity imperative. For ex- 
ample, there must be a _ foundation. 
There must be chimneys, and doors, 


and windows. All his plus effort, there- 
fore, if the structure is to attract wide 
attention, must be concentrated on the 
form, shape and character of the edifice 
above ground. In a word, in the trim- 
mings and decorative elements. 

Now, an advertising campaign forms 
a close analogy. Focusing attention di- 
rectly on tire advertising, for example, 
there are certain recognized fixed units. 
There are magazines. There are black 
and white newspapers. There are 
trade papers—a certain amount of out- 
door display. Each is essential for a 
purpose—and each has demonstrated 
conclusively its worth. But, as the ad- 
vertiser’s vehicles of expression are vir- 
tually limited to these four (holding 
tires principally in mind), the building 
of the superstructure or plus effort of 
the advertising campaign has been neces- 
sarily confined to one or another. 


THE ROTOGRAVURE 


In the natural process of planning the 
advertising campaign for Silvertown 
Cord Tires, The B. i. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company came in the course of 
events to the old question, in plus effort: 
Newspapers or magazines? To be sure, 
both would get a general allotment of 
advertising space, but which the super- 
effort? 

Attention turned to the Sunday roto 
gravure supplement. Here, indeed, was 
an apparently fertile field. Certainly no 
tire advertiser had exploited it. The 
supplement assured beautiful, careful 
printing and wide circulation. Osten- 
sibly it was read every Sunday by 
5,000,000 people. Apart from the adver- 
tising of cosmetics, perfumeries and ar- 
ticles appealing to the gentler sex, there 
was no national advertiser in the field. 

From a psychological standpoint (or 
better still, from a cold, impartial busi- 
ness standpoint) the Sunday rotograv- 
ure held forth unusual promise. No 
matter how casually the busy man or 
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woman inspected the Sunday newspaper, 
the “roto section” always received 
thorough perusal. We all love pictures 
—and a picture will always tell us a 
story quicker than type. So to the 
rotogravure we addressed deep and 
thorough study. 


GoopricH Takes Fut Paces 


he deeper our investigation of the 
rotogravure section, the more confirmed 
became our conviction that this was the 
field for our plus effort. Practically 
every key city has a newspaper with 
a rotogravure section, so with the usage 
of all but three or four of the some 
forty odd newspapers with this supple- 
ment, nation-wide distribution and at- 
tention is assured the advertiser. 

Once “sold” on the rotogravure for 
our plus message, the next steps were 
size of space and form and character of 
message. Advertising in the “roto” 
represents a considerably greater invest- 
ment in money for the same amount of 
space in black and white, and ‘an ele- 
ment naturally taken into consideration 
was whether the difference in cost would 
be justified by results. We felt that it 
would and results have confirmed our 
opinion. Furthermore, our investigation 
disclosed that full pages were more 
productive than smaller space—particu- 
larly when the advertising was of na- 
tional character. 


Pictor1AL APPEAL 


Committed by choice to this new and 
promising field, we (The Goodrich Com- 
pany, and our advertising agency) next 
turned to the message itself. The roto- 
gravure, by its very nature, lends itself 
admirably to photographic illustration 
and short copy—no more than thirty 
words in each advertisement—should be 
the undeviating elements. You must un- 
derstand the Silvertown to see the logic 
in this position. The Silvertown Cord 
‘lire is America’s first and best known 
cord. Its name means character, supe- 
rior materials and superior workman- 
ship to every user of automobile tires 
in the United States. Reason-why copy, 
reason-why art appeal—a treatise on 
construction and materials—would be as 
absurd as though Tiffany were suddenly 
to begin running advertisements guar- 
anteeing Tiffany Quality and detailing 
why the quality was there. 

Trying to convince a man or woman 
that the quality is there, when in his 
own mind he has no doubt about it, or 
has nourished no other thought, would 
simply be to raise this question in the 
reader’s mind: “Why are they so anx- 
ious to impress me that the quality is 
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Order a trial case 
of 500 sheets Reg- 
ular Newspaper 
Mat; or “Flex- 
ideal” 
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Have You Tried Our 


“FLEXIDEAL” DRY MATS 


The Shrinkage is Always Under Your Control 


Plenty or Little—Just as You Desire—Uniform Thickness— 
Uniform Shrinkage—Uniform Results 


W. B. WHEELER CORP. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
6 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


- DRY MAT” 








We carry 300,000 
sheets in stock at 
all times, assur- 
ing you a con- 
stant supply. 
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there? Has there been reason to doubt 
it?” And the possible consequence 
would have been the actual creation of 
doubt. Our idea, therefore, became 
simply to hold before the reader the 
very favorable impression that he has 
always retained regarding Silvertown 
Cords. 

Another point. By pictorial and copy 
messages we also desired to leave the 
impression that the Silvertown Cord is 
a universal tire, in that it is as eco- 
nomical, if not more so, for the motorist 
of moderate means as it is for the owner 
of a high powered, high priced car. So 
in our appeal, speaking first from the 
illustrative standpoint, which meantime 
had narrowed down to the presentation 
of common, ordinary American folk 
posed singly and attractively with a Sil- 
vertown Cord, we held this well in focus. 
If you have ever tried to find ten 
models who could successfully take the 
parts of the average chauffeur, the aver- 
age garage man, the average man, 
woman, boy and girl—take these parts 
unassumingly, without obvious pose, you 
can understand the task that faced our 
agency. To my knowledge over two 
hundred models were posed, many art- 
ful tricks played with the camera and 
many miniatures submitted. After 
months of this work there were ten 
full pages that told our story so com- 
pletely, copy seemed almost superfluous. 
In fact, you could place your hand over 
the copy and the impression you caught 





instantly was that the jubilant face },. 
hind the tire was saying something good 
about Silvertowns. 


Tue Copy 


By dwelling on picture first, I do Not 
wish the impression to get abroad tha 
we build our copy to suit our illustra. 
tion. An advertising picture is a means 
to an end—a synopsis, so to speak, of 
the story that follows. But inasmyc} 
as the rotogravure is a pictorial supple. 
ment—and the story told mainly by pie. 
ture—it is more or less natural to giye 
the major thought to the advertising ik 


lustration. As I said before, our 9b. 
ject was to create a_ tremendously 
favorable impression for  Silvertowp 


Cords, and that this impression might 
not be permitted to fade out by long 
copy, a maximum of thirty words of 
hand-lettered copy was set on the text, 
Typical of the series is the copy that 
appears in the initial page: 

The first cord tire made in Americ 
was a Goodrich. 

Goodrich still makes the first cord 
tire in America—the Silvertown Cord, 

A second advertisement read as fol. 
lows: 

On the same road with your ney 
Silvertown Cord Tires, you will finda 
lot of Silvertown Cords of last year, and 
the year before, still delivering the 
miles. 

While nowhere throughout the entire 
series the word quality is mentioned, 
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To know the quality of 
Journal circulation, you 
should know The Journal | 
is pre-eminently a home 
newspaper, going into 
60,000 of Minneapolis’ 
70,000 homes every night, 
and delivered to more than 
33,000 of them. Its total 
circulation is nearly twice 
that of the morning paper; 
nearly twice that of any 
other evening newspaper 
in the city of Minneapolis. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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there is the unspoken quality appeal— 
greater even than the much abused, 
often used word. 


Tue REesutt 


Now Goodrich has been in the roto- 
gravure supplements since Sunday, May 
30th. What have we accomplished? 
Has the faith of the Goodrich Company 
and Mr. William H. Rankin, President 
of our advertising agency, in the re- 
turns from this venture been sustained? 
It has—emphatically. Sales have mul- 
tiplied—consumer preference has been 
intensified. Our 50,000 tire dealers, our 
great sales force and our branches are 
enthusiastically on this great plus effort 
~—and when you sell your own organiza- 
tion solidly the battle is better than half 
won. Motorists have commented highly 
on the advertising that has appeared— 
even competitors acknowledge that 
Goodrich has “put over a good one.” 
It was a pioneer effort. Likewise, it 
was a daring move. But we have from 
results to date established in our own 
minds that where there were four fixed 
units before—the magazines, the black 
and white newspapers, billboards and 
outdoor display and direct by mail— 
there are now five. And that fifth is the 
rotogravure ! 

Furthermore, I have always been a 
great believer in short copy and simple 
illustration. One short, powerful mes 
sage at a time and illustration without 
fancy or ornaments and frills. In every 
advertising campaign which I have 
supervised, or been a party to, I have 
first set these elements as fundamental. 
first set these elements as fundamental. | 
do not hold that my viewpoint is a better 
one; | state a preference—that’s all. 


ONE WORD LOST SUIT 


Tarrytown News Will Appeal From 
Libel Verdict of $2,500 


A verdict of $2,500 was awarded John 
A. Cancro in his $50,000 suit against 
the Tarrytown (N. Y.) News, by a jury 
in the Supreme Court this week. Can- 
cro, alleging libel, claimed that an ar- 
tile appearing in this paper on De- 
cember 23, 1918, defamed his name by 
terming the Hotel Tarry, which he then 
managed, as “one of the worst places 
in the village.” Cancro also maintained 
that his name was garbled in an article 
concerning a local robbery. The news 
had a number of witnesses, but they 
were unable to testify, because of a 
certain legal technicality in its answer. 

In this respect the word “mitigation” 
was used for “justification,” and the 
defendant was thus unable to bring out 
the actual source of the article in ques- 
tion and the circumstances surround- 
ing it. -The News will appeal to the 
Appellate Division. 


“MODESTY, WHAT CRIMES—?” 


Cub Couldn’t Vision Pressing of Suit 
Before Sweetie, But, Pants— 


The San Francisco Examiner had a 
young “journalist” from the University 
of California on the late shift a few 
days ago and newspaper row got one 
of the year’s best laughs the next morn- 
ing. Jack O’Brien, who covers police 
for the Examiner telephoned in the story 
of the attempted suicide of a love-sick 
man. Connected with the new reporter, 
O’Brien told him that the man had called 
or his loved one, and being repulsed 
after pressing his suit had performed 
the heroics. 

The new reporter knew that no self- 
Tespecting resident of San Francisco 
would press his whole suit in his future 
bride’s house, but possibly he might 
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press one garment. So in the Exam- 
iner’s city edition the next morning 
appeared this: 

“F. A. Pietro called on Miss - 
and proceeded to make love to 
her after pressing his pants in her house. 
She resented his advances, whereupon 
Pietro swallowed some face lotion.” 











N. Y. JOB SCALE STANDS 


Arbitrator Continues Present Compos- 
itors’ Wages Until October, 1922 
Wages of book and job printers will 

remain as they are until October, 1922, 

under a decision handed down by Dr. 

John L. Elliott, arbitrator in the dis- 

pute between “Bix Six,” local of the 

International Typographical Union, and 

the closed shop’ section of the Employ- 

ing Printers’ Association. Then on 
petition of either side the case may be 
re-opened, otherwise the decision will 

stand until 1923. 

The employers asked a reduction of 
$10 a week, while the union asked that 
the scale be advanced $5 a week. About 
6,000 men are affected by the ruling. 








Mrs. Ripley Gets Decree 
Robert L. Ripley, New York Globe 


cartoonist, was directed this week by 
Supreme Court Justice Burr to pay 
$125 a week alimony and $750 counsel 
fees in a separation suit by Mrs. Bea- 
trice Carlisle Ripley. Mr. Ripley did not 
oppose the application for alimony. 


Administrator of Hanna Estate 


Dan R. Hanna has been appointed as 
temporary administrator of the estate of 
his father, Dan R. Hanna, late owner 
of the Cleveland News and Leader. 





White to Edit Judge 

William Allen White, editor of the 

Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, has accepted 
an offer to become editor of Judge. 








Turkey For New “Subs’’ 


The St. Paul Daily News delivered 
dressed. turkey to a large number of 
carriers and newsboys in acknowledg- 
ment of their success in landing new 
subscriptions. 


New Machinery for Weekly 


The North Hempstead Record, Great 
Neck, N. Y., has purchased two Model 
I Linotypes, a Dexter folder and a 
Cottrell press. 

















Alteration 
In Records and Stencils 


The Fred C. Williams Agency 
136 Liberty Street, New York 


which was taken over a year 
ago bythe present staff headed 
by H. Hayward Thresher will 
continue with no change in 
principals, executive personnel 
or present address. 

Modification in the firm name 
only is made, the responsibili- 
ties and obligations continuing 
the same. 2 


Please alter records and stencils to read: 


— 





K. V. Hall 
J. S. Cuneo P. W. Marshburn 
N. M. Stevenson 
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You want to get your 
display composition 
by the fastest method 


Speed, flexibility and always- 
ready material are the very 
vital factors. 


If you could get the sort of 
display you want with key- 
board operation for the set- 
ting it would be fine, but you 
can’t because you require 
too many faces, too many 
different sizes—and you 
must have any size and any 
face ready on the instant. 


The Ludlow gives the faces 
you want from twelve to 
sixty point in regular, bold, 
condensed, extended and 
italic—without any mold or 
machine change. 


Every font of matrices is 
ready for use on the instant, 
by any man in the ad alley, 
and you get your display 
with the Ludlow faster, of 
a better quality, and at a 
lower production cost. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
General Office and Factory: 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 


LUDLOW QUALITY-SLUG COMPOS;TION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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COLUMBIA- PULITZER 
PRIZE LISTS OPEN 


Journalism Awards For Best News 
Story, Cartoon, Editorial, and His- 
tory of Press For 1921—Feb. 1 

Is Closing Date 


Rivalry promises to be keener this 
year than ever before in-the national 
competition for prizes worth many thou- 
sands of dollars in art, letters, journal- 
ism and music which is being arranged 
by Columbia University, which an- 
nounced this week plans for the award 
of the Pulitzer prizes and scholarships 
established by the will of the late Jo- 
seph Pulitzer. 


The awards will be publicly made by 
the Columbia trustees at the next com- 
mencement. Candidates for any of the 
Pulitzer prizes must be nominated in 
writing on or before February 1, 1922. 

The following prizes in letters will be 
awarded after nomination by a jury or 
juries chosen by the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters from its own mem- 
bership and from that of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters: 

For the American Novel published during 
the year which shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life, and the 
highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000. 

‘or the original American play, performed 
in New York which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage 
in raising the standard of good morals, good 
taste and good manners, $1,000. 

For the best book of the vear upon the 
history of the United States, $2,000. 

For the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, $1,000. 

The best volume of verse published during 
the year by an American author, $1,000. 


In journalism the nomination will be 
made by jury or juries chosen from the 
members of the administration board 
of the Columbia School of Journalism 
and from the teaching staff of the 
school. A gold medal costing $500 will 
be awarded for the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered 
by any American newspaper during the 
year. 

For the best example of a reporter’s 
work during the year, the best being 
strict accuracy, terseness, the accomplish- 
ment of some public good commanding 
public attention and respect, $1,000 will 
be awarded. 

For the best cartoon published in any 
American newspaper during the year, the 
determining qualities being that the car- 
toon shall embody an idea made clearly 
apparent, shall show good drawing and 
striking pictorial effect, and shall be 
helpful to some commendable cause of 
public importance, $500 will be awarded. 
It takes the place of the prize previous- 
ly offered for the best and most sug- 
gestive paper on the future development 
and improvement of the School of Jour- 
nalism. 

A prize of $1,000 will again be offered 
for the best history of the services ren- 
dered to the public by the American 
Press during the preceding year. 

For the best editorial article written 
during ‘the year, the test of excellence 
being clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning and power to influence 
public opinion in the right direction, 
$500 will be awarded. 

Three traveling scholarships, valued 
at $1,500 each will be awarded on the 
nomination of the teaching staff of the 
School of Journalism to graduates of 
the Columbia School of Journalism, 


who shall have passed their examina- 
tions with the highest honor and are 
otherwise most deserving to enable each 
of them to spend a year in Europe, to 
study the social, political and moral con- 
ditions of the people, and the character 
and principles of the European press. 
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Competition for these scholarships is 
not necessarily restricted to those who 
are graduated from the School of Jour- 
nalism in the year when the award is 
made. 

Competition for a prize will be limited 
to work done during the year ending 
December 31; in the case of the drama 
prize, the time runs over February 1 of 
the succeeding calendar year. Nomina- 
tion of a play is to be made during its 
performance. 

The Columbia announcement stated 
that each nomination for a prize must 
be accompanied by a copy of any book, 
manuscript, editorial, article or other 
material submitted by any competitor 
for a prize, or on his behalf, which must 
be delivered at the time of nomination 
to the secretary of the university, for 
preservation in the library of the School 
of Journalism. 


Hartford Courant Buys Next Door 


The Hartford (Conn.) Courant has 
purchased from the Hartford Electric 
Light Company property adjacent to the 
Courant plant now used by the lighting 
company as a battery station. It is not 
yet announced what use the Courant 
will make of the land and buildings, the 
purchase being made to take care of the 
future expansion of the paper. The 
transfer involves about $80,000. 





Gives Skullcap to Newsboys 


The Minneapolis Tribune is giving a 
skull cap to its agents and newsboys 
for an increase order of five Sunday or 
three daily subscriptions. 








WHAT OUR READERS SAY | 





Too Hard on Insurance Premiums? 


Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 28, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: Your article 
humorously critical, on the insurance policy 
premium plan, the. writer thinks is only par- 
tially justified, and on the whole rather ex- 
treme in its criticism. 

he Lancaster Intelligencer and News-Jour 
nal are running the plan, having taken on one 
of the three companies. It has been running 
now for a month, and our competitor has not 
as yet taken it on, ; 

We thought you might be interested in 
the piece of copy we ran in both papers Nov. 
17 


This thought was not prompted by any com 
plaint on the part of the local insurance men, 
but was rather in anticipation of such possible 
complaint. 

Henry C. Carpenter, 


The Intelligencer and News Journal, 
Circulation Manager. 

Epitor1at Note.—The Intelligencer and 
News-Journal explained to their readers and 
to the local insurance agents that the news- 
papers were not going into the insurance busi- 
ness in competition with the established firms, 
and that the company selling the low-priced 
policies is sound and that the plan has been 
approved by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. While it does not attempt to 
answer the points raised in Eprror & Puvus- 
LIsHER of November 19, it is an interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of insurance as a 


newspaper premium. The advertisement fol- 
ows: 





Features By 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Chas. Dana Gibson 
Rube Goldberg 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 


Times Building, New York 


— 
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“To Insurance Men of Lancaster County: 

“It is not the intention of these newspapers 
in the inauguration of the insurance plan, to 
compete in the least extent with you in your 
business. P 

“By this plan every subscriber of these 
newspapers is furnished, at a very low cost, 
a traveling accident insurance policy. This 
policy has exceptionally broad coverage for 
the extremely low premium charged; this is 
made possible, probably, by the very large 
number of policies written under the news- 
paper plan. 

“This policy should in no manner compete 
with your standard policies of much greater 
coverage, which, because of the greater cover- 
age, carry a higher premium. 

“We believe the increasing popularity of acci- 
dent insurance through the distribution of the 
many thousands of policies under our plan 
will increase your business, and help you to 
write more policies of this classification. We 
hope that it will. 

“The Great American Casualty Company of 
Chicago, Illinois, the Company issuing the 
policy under this plan, is as you will see upon 
reference to your reports, absolutely sound 
and safe, both the company and the plan in 
operation being approved by the Insurance 
Commissioner of tote MA 

“Any of you who have not seen the ad- 
vertisements giving full description of the 
policy and details of the plan, and who care 
to know the details, are welcome to call at 
the office at any time.” 


This Paper Has Publicity Department 


St. Louis, Nov. 16, 1921. 

To Epitor & PustisHer: I have read with 
some interest an article by John A. Ward in 
your November 12 issue, bearing on the 
existing need for more careful planning in 
the matter of the publicity which a news- 
paper creates in its own behalf. 

It is just this need which the Globe-Demo- 
crat recognized some time ago, and which 
it set about to meet by the development of a 
new department. It is the function of this 
department—the publicity department—to pre- 
pare and place all the advertising in behalf of 
the Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. Ward’s position is well taken, and it 
has our concurrence. It has been our own 
experience that carefully planned campaigns, 
carried out with due regard to the niceties of 
layout, copy, and type-composition, are re- 
warded by greater returns and the enhance- 
ment of prestige. 

I believe that more and more newspapers 
are realizing and solving this problem to-day; 
and that we can expect a wider and wider 
fulfillment of Mr. Ward’s prophecy. 

Dovctas V. Martin, Tr., 
irector of Publicity, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Wouldn’t Envy Him a Million pode 


Twin Farts, Idaho, Nov. 18, 1921, 
To Eprtor & PustisHer: Methinks the 4. 
tached, clipped from your November 1} issue 
may lead some of the other scribes to won. 
dering how he did it. Having worked with 
“Bud” as he was known to his friends, over 
thirty years ago. permit me to assure you that 
the $210,000 odd was not made in the news. 
aper game by G. H. It, the greater part, at 
east, was made through wise speculation j, 
sugar stock. Had the amount have been 
$1,000,000 none of his thousands of friends 

would have envied him. 
W. J. Stoan, 


Editor Twin Falls (Idaho) Times, 
EpitortaL Note—The clipping which 4; 
Sloan attached to his letter stated that th 
estate of H. G. Whitney, late business map. 
ager of the Salt Lake City Deseret News, haj 
recently been appraised at $210,000. 





San Francisco Call 75 Cents a Month 


San Francisco, Nov. 19, 1921. 

To Eprror & PustisHer: The enclosed clip 
ping from your issue of Nov. 12 is incorrec, 
The subscription price of the San_ Francisco 
Call is 75 cents a month. In the city of Oak. 
land and adjacent territory the Oakland Daily 
Post, which is printed in Oakland, is & 
livered with the Call for the regular price of 
the Call, 75 cents a month. 

The Oakland Daily Post is owned and oper. 
ated by the San Francisco Call and con 
itself to Oakland and East Bay news, Th 
residents of that section are therefore able tp 

et later local news in the Oakland Daily 

ost than it would be possible to get in 2 
paper printed in San Francisco. We will ap 
preciate it if you will publish this correction, 

J. E. Grey, 
Circulation Manager, 
San Francisco Call, 


Anxious to Read A. N. A. Report 


New York, Nov. 29, 1921. 
To Epitor & PvustiisHer: The following 
caption in your issue of the 19th attracts my 
attention: 
“Text of A.N.A. Agency 
Committee Report On — 
Commission Compensation.” 
The subject covered is one of great interest 
and the length of this report is sufficient 
evidence of its importance. I trust that some 
day we may see it reproduced in type that is 
more easily read. 
HULSCHER-ROTHENBERG, INC, 
A. H. Hutscuer. 








Advantages 


“Quick 
Changing” 
on the 


MODEL 


It is no very 


of the Linograph 





A striking feature of the “Model 3” Linograph is that once you have three maga- 
zines on the machine, you can remove them ali . 
replace them all with three other Magazines in less than one minute. 


eat task, even though you have six magazines, to make a com- 
plete change of all three magazines on the “Model 3” Linograph. 


As a labor and time saver it is astonishingly efficient. 
Write for detailed information now. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Note the three 
magazines 


in less than half a minute and 
Think of it! 














The Linograph Way Is the Easiest Way 
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)ODGE HINTS AT $70 


CONTRACT PRICE 


ternational Has Made No Announce- 


ment, But President Sees Chance 
for Reduction—Labor 
Situation Improves 


Although no official announcement 
gs been made, P. T. Dodge, president 
of the International Paper Company, 
his week stated that within a few days 
he company may reduce the price of 
gant paper for the first quarter of 1922 
jdivery to 3% cents a pound, equiva- 
int to $70 a ton, against a current price 
of $80. The new price of $70 will rep- 
sent a reduction of $60 a ton from 
the peak price, which was $130 a ton 
inthe last quarter of 1920 and the first 
qarter of the current year. In the 
gond quarter of this year the price 
yas $110 and in the third quarter $95. 
Mr. Dodge said the labor situation as 
fecting production is improving daily 
wd that as recently as Wednesday the 
mills produced 900 tons of paper, which 
js about 50 per cent. of capacity. Mr. 
Dodge added that he expected within 
the next three weeks to reach capacity 
production of 1,800 tons daily, as addi- 
tional men are being put to work as 
fast as they can be obtained. 

In May, 1921, virtually all of the mills 
of the company were forced to suspend 
erations because of a strike against 
areduction in wages. About July 1, 
however, the mills resumed operations 
oma small scale. Since then the pro- 
duction has gradually increased. It 
was declared that at $70 per ton the 
w@mpany would lose money, hoping, 
however, with increased production to 
more than make this up. 


Great Northern Price $75 


The Great Northern Paper Company 
this week set a price of $75 per ton 
fob. mill on newsprint contracts for 
the year 1922. 


Key West Citizen Sold 


Tampa, Fla., Dec. 2—Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, the interests of Walter W. 
Thompson and March B. Darnall in the 
Citizen Publishing Company, Key West, 
Florida, will be sold to L. P. Artman, 
who will become sole owner of the cor- 
poration. The negotiation which finally 
resulted in the present deal have been 
pursued from time to time for the past 
three years and have been concluded, it 
ig said, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 


FORM ROCHESTER PRESS CLUB 


limited to Newspaper Workers—John 
Burns Is President 


Rocuester, Dec. 1—The Rochester 
Press Club, formerly the Rochester 
News Writers’ Club, was launched to- 
fay, Officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, John 
Burns, Democrat and Chronicle; vice- 
president, Joseph R. Malone, Rochester 
Herald; secretary, Albert J. Moss, 
Times-Union; treasurer, Albert M. 

nery, Times-Union; financial secre- 
fry, Paul Benton, Post-Express; mem- 
vets of the Board of Governors for two 
years, Morris Adams, city editor, Demo- 
fat and Chronicle; Fremont Chester, 
ity editor of the Herald, and Charles 
H. Wright, city editor of the Post- 
Express ; Clarence A. Little, Times- 
Union and Hermann Ferno, editor of 
the Abendpost, both for one year. 

Although the more serious side of 
“wspaper work has been stressed dur- 
Mg the period of reorganization in the 
‘onstitution, the social side of the club 


has not been neglected. That part of 
the life of the club is to be attended to 
by a committee which is to be named, 
with other standing committees, by 
President Burns. In the formation of 
the club an effort has been made to 
open it wide enough for the admission 
of all persons actively engaged here in 
newspaper work, or who have been so 
engaged, but at the same time to keep 
the control of the club in the hands of 
the men and women regularly employed 
on the editorial staffs of the daily news- 
papers of Rochester. 


CCDRINGTON A SUICIDE 


Florida Editor Takes Life in DeLand 
Home 


DeLanp, Fla, Nov. 29—Chris O. 
Codrington, aged 51 years, editor and 
owner of the Daily News and DeLand 
Weekly News, committed suicide at his 
apartment in DeLand during the night 
of November 25-6, using a shotgun. 

The discovery of the tragedy oc- 
curred shortly after 9 o’clock the next 
morning, when he failed to appear at 
the newspaper office. The fact of sui- 
cide was so apparent that the authori- 
ties did not deem an inquest necessary. 
Editor Codrington was a native of Ja- 
maica, but came to America while very 
young. He worked in several Florida 
offices before locating in DeLand. 





TIMELY TOPICS 








ECAUSE of the war the printing 

press business had a serious setback 
for several years, and it is only recently 
that anything like the old volume has 
been done. During the period no 
improvements of note were made in 
these important machines. With the re- 
adjustment of the world’s affairs comes 
renewed activity among the inventors 
the results of whose work are beginning 
to attract attention. R. Hoe & Co. have 
recently delivered to the Hearst pub- 
lications the two largest printing presses 
ever built. They are twenty-cylinder 
multicolor machines, with which Hearst 
color and magazines sections can be 
turned out more rapidly than ever be- 
fore. Each machine is composed of 
twenty separate printing sections. Each 
press has two folders with four form- 
ers and two deliveries and can turn out 
eight-page color sections combined with 
twenty-four page magazine sections with 
various combinations of pages in colors 
at the rate of 20,000 an hour. 


* * * 


ONE OF the most novel advertise- 

ments that has appeared in theatre 
programs for many a day was published 
last week in New York. The announce- 
ment was displayed in the form of a 
program of a theatrical production. Be- 
neath the introductory line, “America’s 
Favorite Attraction—All Star Cast,” 
came the following: 


SIXTY WAYS 
to Serve Armour’s Star— 
“THE HAM WHAT AM” 
SUPPORTED BY 
STAR BACON 
Heren Harrincton Downrne, Director 
Armour and Company Dept. of Food Economics 
Time—The Present 
Location—Any American Home 
Underneath, arranged in the same 
style as the cast of a play appears a list 
of the many possibilities of serving ham 


®and bacon. People in looking over the 


pages of the program to find the cast 
of the play on the stage could not fail 
to see and read this attractive Armour 
advertisement. 
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| Cheiee Cuts 
—and Others 


A few months ago a 
| newspaper man visited 
one of the wholesale mar- 
kets of Swift & Company. 
He wanted to see a re- 
tailer buy a short loin of 
beef and then watch the 
retailer sell the porter- 
house and sirloin steaks 
from it over his counter. 
He thought this would 
make a good story. 


The head of the market 
took the reporter into 
the “cooler” where he 
showed him a high class 
side of beef. With a 
wooden skewer he marked 
off the short loin and 
said, “That is only 8 per 
cent of the weight of the 
whole side and it is selling 
for four times as much 
as this piece (and he 
marked off the “chuck,’ 
which is about one-fourth 
of the side of beef).” 

















The wide variation in the wholesale price of various 
cuts from the same side of beef is caused largely by 
demand for the so-called choicer cuts. The others are, of 
course, just as wholesome. 


It seems as though more people than ever are 
demanding choicer cuts, and their demand sets the price 
If few people ask for the forequarter cuts, the price of 
forequarters will automatically drop to a figure low 
enough to induce people to buy because of cheapness. 


Even though certain cuts sell for relatively high 
prices, other cuts, due to lack of demand, sell so low that 
our profit from all sources over a period of five years 
averaged only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


It is competition between consumers for the choice 
cuts that keeps prices for those cuts relatively high; an 
equalizing demand for all parts of the carcass would 
benefit producer, packer, retailer and consumer. 


Our average wholesale selling price of all products 
has fallen about 40 per cent since September 1920. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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ALL ELECTION RESULTS 
BY LEASED WIRE 


Practically Every Daily in Canada Will 
Get Special Service Dec. 6—Govt. 
Party Used Large Ad Copy—Few 
Editor-Candidates 


(Special to Epitor & PusLIsHER) 


Toronto, Dec. 1.—It is probably quite 
safe to say that no Canadian general 
election has been more thoroughly han- 
dled from a news standpoint than that 
which takes place December 6. When 
the campaign started last September, di- 
rectors of the Canadian Press, Ltd., de- 
cided upon a special assessment for the 
financing of an election service. Steps 
were immediately taken to cover, by spe- 
cial correspondent, the trans-Canada 
towns of the three party leaders. The 
result has been that every speech deliv- 
ered by these men from coast to coast 
has been reported by a Canadian Press 
representative. 

For Premier Meighen’s town, Ray 
Brown, of the Ottawa bureau was as- 
signed and he has been with the Pre- 
mier’s party throughout. Alan Long- 
staff, also of the Ottawa bureau, has 
accompanied the liberal leader, Hon. 
Mackenzie King. For the Progressive 
leader’s town throughout Eastern Can- 
ada, George Hambleton, the chief of 
the Parliamentary bureau, took charge, 
while Mr. Crerar’s western campaign 
was covered by A. J. Tassell, of the 
Winnipeg office. 

Speeches delivered in Ontario and 
Quebec were from 2,000 to 3,000 word 
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dispatches, with lesser treatment for 
speeches in the West and in the Maritime 
Provinces. Correspondents endeavored 
to give impartial accounts of the meet- 
ings and the fact that very few com- 
plaints have reached Canadian Press 
headquarters is a tribute to the fair way 
in which the work was done, during a 
campaign which has roused considerable 
party spirit. 

For election night, Canadian Press, 
Ltd., will augument its service to the 
extent of running a leased wire into prac- 
tically every office not now so equipped. 
This means that all the smaller dailies, 
taking only pony service, will be on a 
similar basis as the metropolitan dailies. 
This special service will operate until 
a late hour, enabling papers to bulletin 
results and issue extras. 

Another feature of the Canadian Press 
service was the compilation by the Ot- 
tawa Bureau of a chart, giving list of 
candidates nominated in each of the 232 
constituencies in the Dominion, together 
with candidates and votes in the general 
elections of 1911 and 1917, arranged for 
comparative purposes. This chart was 
compiled from unofficial nominations 
and was supplied a week in advance of 
nomination day. Changes were wired. 
This service enabled member newspapers 
to publish, on the afternoon of nomina- 
tion day, an almost exactly accurate 
list of official nominations. 

From the advertising standpoint, the 
campaign has not been specially note- 
worthy. Only one party, the national 
liberal and conservative or government 
party, used a regular newspaper cam- 
paign. It is understood that both the 
liberal and progressive parties figured 


on meeting this campaign with a sense 
of advertisements but, presumably for 
lack of funds, failed to do so, at least 
up to within a week of the election. The 
government campaign, which has been 
of a most extensive and forceful char- 
acter, created considerable interest 
among the publicity fraternity owing 
to the determination of the advertising 
agency handling it to secure space at 
regular commercial rates and not~at the 
special rates for political copy charged 
by some papers. Several newspapers 
protested the action of the agency and 
in certain cases refused to insert the 
copy. However, the difficulty has ap- 
parently been smoothed over, since near- 
ly every paper in the country has been 
handling the advertising for some time 
back. 

At least two papers are conducting 
guessing contests as to the result of the 
election—the Winnipeg Free Press and 
the Halifax Herald. Coupons are pub- 
lished daily containing spaces in which 
contestants indicate the number of mem- 
bers of each party to be elected in each 
province according to their estimate, 
with totals for the Dominion. As there 
are 55 spaces to be filled, the number of 
combinations possible is infinite. A series 
of prizes from $100 down will be given 
to those guessing nearest to the actual 
result. 

The number of newspapermen figuring 
as candidates is small. Prominent among 
them is Hon. Frank Oliver, publisher 
of the Edmonton Bulletin, who is con- 
testing West Edmonton in the liberal 
interest and Fernand Rinfret, editor of 
Montreal Le Canada, liberal candidate 
in St. James Division of Montreal. J. 





A. McKelvie, editor of Vernon (B.C 
News, is government candidate jn Vale 
constituency. Hon. W. S. Fielding, e4;, 
tor of National Journal of Co 
is liberal candidate in Shelburne, N, 
Sam Charters, publisher of Brampton 
(Ont.) Conservator, contests Peel Coun. 
ty in the conservative interest. W, F 
MacLean, for many years editor of To, 
ronto World, is government candidate jp 
South York. W. D. Euler, proprietor of 
Kitchener News-Record, is liberal cap. 
didate in North Waterloo. H. C. Hog. 
em, editor of the Orange Sentinel, Tp. 
ronto, and James Simpson, editor of the 
Industrial Banner, are candidates in th. 
conservative and labor interests, 
spectively in two Toronto constituencig. 
F. W. Chapman, editor of Farmey 
Magazine, is progressive candidate j 
South Ontario. Col. Hugh Clark, edit 
Kincardine (Ont.) Review, is again goy. 
ernment candidate in North Bruce, Hon 
G. P. Graham, president Brockyilk 
(Ont.) Recorder, is liberal candidate jn 
South Essex. 


Mexia Telegram Is Incorporated 


The Mexia (Tex.) Daily Telegram 
has been organized and charter filed 
with Secretary of State at Austin. Com. 
pany is capitalized at $50,000 and ip. 
corporators are: E. K. Williams, G, W. 
Williams and J. Lee Werst. The com. 
pany will establish a morning newspaper 
eS ie ee ee 

New Edition for Times-Union 


Plans are being perfected by th 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union to pub- 
lish a morning and Sunday edition i 
the near future. 





AUTUMN NARROWS GAP BETWEEN 1921 AND 1920 IN NEW YORK NEWSPAPER LINEAGE 





INEAGE in Greater New York newspapers for September and October continues to mark losses in the foreign and want ad columns, offset in many cases 


by gains in local advertising, according to the New York Evening Post Statistical Bureau. 


Foreign advertising in September, compared with the same 


month a year ago shows losses for morning papers of approximately 13.68 per cent; for evening papers, 10.6 per cent, and for Sunday issues, 18 per cent 
The October record in this class of advertising, compared with October, 1920, puts the morning papers’ loss at 12.9 per cent, evening papers at 13.8 per cent, and 


Sundays at 8.2 per cent. 


or .002 of 1 per cent; Sunday, a loss of 5.3 per cent. 


cent; Sunday, 3.3. Both months had five Sundays in 1921 and 1920. The totals follow: 
OCTOBER LINEAGE 












MornInc EvEeNING Sunpay 
TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

TOTAL SPACE... ccccccccces 7,297,310 7,761,836 7,450,914 7,824,300 4,070,512 4,213,990 
AGRUOMORTE 2c cc ccccesscsce 337,904 299,866 250,250 266,764 198,638 188,234 
DE Cigsink ohbss oes nGbee0dseese 21,970 8,330 1,986 4,210 14,538 9,034 
Amation Sales. .cscccooscssecss 80,426 100,448 6,088 3,722 19,788 27,386 
Automobile Display............ 198,884 277,372 186,442 267,058 176,358 240,190 
Automobile Undisplay......... 53,036 49,454 118,922 112,734 33,750 30,808 
Boots and Shoes.............- 73,33 64,528 106,718 111,680 32,680 28,948 
Building Material.............. 12,320 1,588 18,300 330 Be. <s<-asbnn 
Candy and Gum............++ 16,490 31,394 38,798 75,176 1,040 12,434 
Charity and Religions......... 43,296 28,088 72,948 49,204 18,708 1,076 
DE: 5050s 6006 6es seed. 12,720 12,774 5,8 8,428 5,756 4,912 
RE: TRE. 5 weiss Ciicidescndces 57,032 51,606 27,148 25,112 19,194 20,662 
Drepgist Prep. ..ccccscccccecs 133,356 123,098 123,588 106,944 78,5 82,736 
Ee GOOES.. coscccceccce eeeee1,471,502 1,455,424 2,688,098 2,791,000 1,141,186 1,192,850 
PENG, 2 accepoonccosecesgeve 442,152 474,562 233,220 302,847 53,6 57,330 
Pood Stuflt.ccccccccccccsccces 102,382 106,908 280,044 256,445 66,078 56,400 
ID < scin-nh' bn oh 24» sho ao 340,840 245,730 264,088 181,308 342,522 265,104 
Hotels and Restaurants........ 36,236 36,276 78,884 63,802 25,736 16,174 
SET, Sb.0npn0,08660704600000" 21,088 38,722 17,920 8,385 10,796 20,290 
WEE. 0sd ncn 5.9008 asocesvose 125,992 186,784 310,520 WEED Set besdt” saecdmes 
Men’s Furnishings............ 291,512 328,512 225,909 400,838 11,398 40,252 
Musical Instruction............ 19,872 9,041 9,778 16,972 15,008 11,332 
Musical Instruments........... 103,282 114,776 141,645 185,598 67,000 89,228 
Miscellaneous Display.......... 445,451 527,783 435,700 419,788 229,113 284,878 
Miscellaneous Undisplay....... 304,284 317,219 411,920 273,706 165,425 168,075 
MENOREES. svccccvccceseveces 26,594 11,57 12,492 11,164 2,400 600 
Office Appliances ............ 20,572 30,966 5,902 3,108 2,600 440 
Tom, Moedicme. .....cccccscec. 65,344 62,286 94,940 122,992 40,524 32,528 
Pee SeePlc5 oc - oc svvsisess 16,364 53,106 11,466 65,532 2,924 7,332 
Periodical (Magazines)........ 41,648 42,576 24,526 13,580 14,088 11,590 
POMNED. 50 t0cnvec0sesébdens 116,874 101,454 40,774 37,839 100,204 84,148 
PORIEOES: cc ccccccccesosesesece 29,684 11,232 32,090 14,497 it: eee 
PRE TROEROE. occ ccesssesesocce 353,812 684,079 91,896 295,166 253,680 451,524 
Real Estate Undisplayed......- Seen.  Bosiccess ue eee Beeee Vocatines 
ONOERD oo dads tiie tivdccwcbcses 34,936 30,164 19,628 17,682 19,852 12,690 
B Bh ame Travel ccccocccccce 309,642 308,251 70,696 76,176 49,516 41,766 
Schools and Colleges.......... 52,446 68,743 28,646 24,457 40,830 47,143 
MEO: inc 6db SSAC DOr obese nies 108,777 96,360 127,272 150,358 17,828 1,738 
CD bibs 00 noes 647,048 1,011,364 71,410 156,764 252,492 360,486 
Non-Intox. Beverages..... 7,342 12,148 3,192 15,784 1,630 2,496 
Women’s Specialty Shops. 391,004 347,254 419,266 415,879 311,266 311,176 
Foreign Advertisements. 414,585 1,621,578 1,317,628 1,524,814 685,512 748,448 
Local Display............ 4,306,215 4,278,854 4,833,466 5,050,438 2,696,334 2,732,550 
Undisplay Advertisements. . 1,547,748 1,861,404 1,299,820 1,249,048 688,666 732,992 
S. S. and Travel Guide........ DERE © chiactcis +, bab mene s eae Heevas ” eastiins 
DE wecunpeesoeseues ices 220 SP cv apeinen athens 1,290 
DEINE ehobscodceveccescosve 367,758 300,844 353,236 249,408 301,744 
Harlem and Bronx........... 102,316 98,320 61,560 24,790 c 96,070 
i i1- .aneteceaneeess 6,470 10,784 2,376 2,520 5,678 10,784 
Gragthe Section ......cscscscess 210,434 288,734 30,274 26,800 222,230 293,944 
Affiliated Advertisements....... 2,134 11,028 19,794 18,830 1,740 9,158 
Office Advertising ............ 144,436 69,274 79,186 46,338 53,764 28,194 
OD eC eerrrerer ye 6,958 6,536 6,522 6,438 3,648 3,338 


Losses in total lineage September, 1921, against September, 1920, run: Morning, 7.7 per cent; Evening, no loss, but a gain of 168 lines, 
October totals showed losses against last October as follows: Morning, 5.9 per cent; Evening, 4.7 per 


SEPTEMBER LINEAGE 















Morninc EvEeNING Sunpay 
TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Ce es ere 6,040,153 6,544,790 6,388,472 6,388,304 2,807,394 2,964,% 
MONEE Scccvcdccncecvcns 268,008 263,524 219,556 248,324 136,556 152,628 

Ohh 6 ceeabe ek canbe binbcouns 2 GFMe  mavuases S00 wcsastis 4,320 
BMG. BOB cc ccdiveissccrce 71,920 68,732 2,280 4,748 9,878 12,568 
Automobile Display............ 190,424 254,610 170,896 232,215 133,020 172,82 
Automobile Undisplay......... 44,532 42,392 114,248 108,281 21,390 24,44 
DONES (SE EAGER. .s 6 0000 68dbe 0,248 52,514 109,574 85,450 16,438 18,282 
Building Material............. 15,642 12,514 20,576 776 4,478 oceans 
Coens GRO Gy. sé ciiescnccéuee 10,302 18,436 32,334 52,500 1,238 8,404 
Charity and Religions.......... 10,300 17,970 19,830 22,286 110 1,52 
ME dow dt snes dacsk Gnas 11,526 8,755 7,624 4,448 4,146 2,736 
NE. Bs sa ve'sks waea cele se 50,811 51,362 20,58: 19,448 14,508 13,862 
CRUG cccasccatbuaedes 74,512 109,980 78,016 103,604 50,224 61,528 
ERG GOONS, . ccrccccececesscese 1,082,388 1,046,134 2,250,036 . 2,137,878 775,596 792,116 
ML Sdeaccmctpncemecenet« 432,516 429,840 225,304 262,110 38,180 40,588 
BE, DOME aires ots cs cnegeres 73,178 80,740 213,892 174,809 21,110 29,532 
PNNG coca licdcivcticlés ice 227,458 150,792 223,116 155,734 218,974 15878 
Hotels and Restaurants........ 43,706 34,574 65,006 55,942 24,35 15,470 
DEN -scnvannwsc xe whalstscne 12,776 15,862 15,9 22,566 4,582 5,6% 

WE ciedacuhiensdevaten Ss eS 25,250 38,865 216,326 335,232 eee scone 
Men’s Furnishings............. 281,668 293,573 192,626 258,168 9,332 17,34 
Musical Instruction............ 11,260 2,728 8,824 7,640 4,628 270 
Musical Instruments........... 64,032 78,516 125,100 148,008 44,978 57,9%6 
Miscellaneous Display.......... 369,632 392,936 419,564 481,455 125,792 161,24 
Miscellaneous Undisplay...... 262,356 275,413 391,418 312,943 125,976 123,78 
PED vinic'védecdSasesdis 12,468 8,310 3,548 4,494 caveman oan 
Office Appliances.............. 12,836 13,780 2,148 900 140 occu 
Tee, Ts cc cccancewocsss 30,824 42,296 65,314 99,854 14,580 18,880 
Public Service .....0-sscecees 11,150 26,346 17,348 37,802 2,162 5,480 
Periodical (Magazines)........ 40,236 20,048 49,716 8,462 7,104 .. 
PL deco bacsduades eben 75,788 42,574 14,848 18,126 50,186 36,478 
EN Wha ch candcewed one cet 20,570 12,668 26,008 15,474 12,038 
BE MBs a ctcswaddiebhde tic 407,686 748,056 188,604 332,486 232,940 425,600 
Real Estate Undisplayed....... pk ih Peas Shee. Vicasntn 187,216 oan 
PTT ee ee 46,268 37,110 25,122 24,676 20,892 15,850 
Ss GD. O08 TPG vc. conskscenve 295,666 320,394 82,872 94,290 33,388 30,200 
Schools and Colleges.......... 102,548 96,768 58,820 59,697 73,674 62,670 
ORO . c00 taewtese 98,218 98,110 122,562 103,516 10,464 
WEOGED .5éscenseas 608,574 1,127,646 74,096 168,382 193,816 324,628 
Non-Intox. Beverages.. 2,112 8,218 2,370 SD. wah duindiacatle 1,23 
Women’s Special Shops. 253,216 196,992 294,732 251,916 183,304 163,082 
Foreign Advertising. 1,206,313 1,392,418 1,191,238 1,332,968 418,044 511,82 
Local Display ....... 3,537,544 3,308,670 4,069,030 3,897,932 1,845,738 1,770,1% 
Undisplay Advertising. . -++1,267,098 1,843,702 1,128,204 1,157,404 520,946 682, 
S. S. and Travel Guide........ MG miwenedd | bdeccdab Weng ete” wsteneace - 
OME . decéckcacbRatdonceney 360 1,684 Dae . kane dea. laste ool 
DEE aves os accsbebeseesab 223,652 173,424 609,053 178,162 223,678 171,64 
Harlem and Bronx............ 72,502 13,708 5,634 29,690 73,422 54,828 
OE FON a ichine ca sdntceon's 6,562 7,226 2,544 490 6,700 7,26 
are 80,956 163,298 13,310 23,430 85,206 171,29 
Affiliated. Advertising.......... 4,592 2,488 27,200 10,718 5,282 2,368 
Office Advertising............. 105,477 49,650 60,438 29,162 30,116 13,40 
og rr ee 5,930 5,664 5,760 5,492 2,644 2,438 
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Pennsylvania 


Persistent newspaper advertising promotes and 


maintains supremacy. 


Your goods are wanted in Pennsylvania; put them 
there and tell Pennsylvania people that they are 
there. Tell them what store has them. Tell them in 
their local daily newspaper and tell them regularly. 


Intensive cultivation of this territory----co-operation 
with local dealers and local daily newspapers will 
open big trade for merchandise of all kinds. 


It is the constant flow of advertising that 
promotes and maintains Business Supremacy. 


Give your newspaper campaign a chance to “make 
good.” “Try advertising by the year” in these Penn- 


sylvania daily newspapers. 


Allentown Call ............ (M) 
ae PP PT (E) 
Bethlehem Globe ............ (E) 
*Chester Times and Republican 
M&E) 
Coatesville Record ........... (E) 
Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 
*Eastom Express ...cccccccecs (E) 
*Easton Free Press ........... (E) 
*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) 
M& 
*Erie Dispatch-Herald ......... (S) 
le WS ib Fd Si se Se tbR (E) 
*Harrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 


Circu- 
lation 


28,384 
22,893 
7,775 


14,752 
5,394 
5,722 

14,038 

12,443 


19,096 
18,486 
26,182 
34,096 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 


2,500 
Lines 


2 8 


.05 
.021 
0179 
.05 


.065 
.07 
.08 
.095 


Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines 


*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
oc éuacudenceves (M&E) 21,738 .08 


*Oil City Derrick ............ (M) 6,263 .035 
Philadelphia Record ......... (M) 113,741 .25 
Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 123,414 .30 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (M) 58,639 .17 
Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 70,618 .22 
Pittston Gazette ............- (E) 4,076 .03 
Pottsville Republican ......... (E) 11,430 .055 
Scranton Republican ........ (M) 33,135 .12 

Desniiads GOMES 6. «dec ce White des (E) 36,121 .12 

CHG EE %¢ 6 acc cv cdeads (E) 4,704 .021 


*Washington Observer & Reporter 
(M&E) 14,700 .06 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader .... (E) 19,724 .05 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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PUBLICITY AT THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


ITTLE complaint has thus far been made by 
a. the members of the Washington Conference 
of inaccuracies in the reports sent out by the 
newspaper correspondents. Only one flagrant case 
has been cited during the three weeks the conference 
has been in session. The dispatch, which was orig- 
inally printed in a London newspaper and was later 
sent to Italy where it precipitated riots in several 
cities, represented M. Briand as making statements 
of an offensive character regarding the Italian Army. 
Formal denial of the report was promptly made by 
Secretary Hughes, as chairman of the conference, 
and the denial was repeated by M. Viviani for the 
French, and Senator Schanzer, of the Italian dele- 
gation. 

The freedom from errors or misstatements in the 
reports of the conference is due to three things: 
first, to the character of the correspondents who are 
doing the work—they are picked men—the flower of 
American and foreign newspaper writers; second, 
to the free access the correspondents have to the 
sources of information; and third, to the evident 
desire of the heads of the several delegations to 
furnish the correspondents accurate information as 
to what is actually taking place in the committee 
rooms. 

Mr. Hughes talks to the 200 reporters at an ap- 
pointed hour every day with frankness, and Presi- 
dent Harding receives them twice a week. Lord 
Riddell, representing the English; Sir Robert Bor- 
den, the Canadians; M. Viviani, the French, and 
the chairman of the delegations of other nations 
meet them once or twice daily. After the official 
communiques have been handed to the representa- 
tives of the press or oral statements have been 
made, the correspondents have an opportunity to 
ask questions. Few inquiries are made that do not 
elicit straightforward answers. 

There is undoubtedly a strong current of optimism 
in Washington with respect to the substantial prog- 
ress that has been already made as some corre- 
spondents phrase it. Others reiterate their belief 
that much better results would accrue were all ses- 
sions to be open to the press. It is indeed pleasing 
to note that the conclusions reached in conference 
and behind closed doors in committee rooms are so 
promptly made public through channels established 
for that purpose. 

The most hopeful sign of all perhaps is the 
friendly attitude, the spirit of good will and friendly 
indulgence, if you please, on the part of all conferees 
when members of the press go to them seeking fur- 
ther light on most questions. 

The Eprror & PusLisHEeR indulges the hope that 
all editors will be generous with the President and 
the Secretary of State in deciding important ques- 
tions; indeed, that they will give the President’s plan 
a fair tryout before condemning it. 

The Eprtor & PuBLISHER also rejoices that its 
demand for representation of the press at all ses- 
sions of the conference has met with such universal 
approval and has already accomplished so much in 
the public interest. 


HE Pulitzer prizes awarded annually for the 

best achievements in newspaper work are stimu- 
lating interest in the highest ideals of journalism 
throughout the country. Five awards are made: for 
the most disinterested and meritorious public service 
rendered by any American newspaper, a gold medal 
costing $500; for the best example of reporters 
work, $1,000; for the best cartoon, $500; for the 
best editorial, $500; for the best history of the 
services rendered to the public by the American 
press during the preceding year, $1,000. These 
prizes are of sufficient value to engage the attention 
and arouse the ambition of newspapers and news- 
paper writers to win them. As the metropolitan 
press does not monopolize all the genius and ability 
there is in America, a wonderfully large proportion 
being found on the staffs of the smaller dailies, it 
follows that the winners of these prizes are just as 
likely to be discovered in cities of 10,000 population 
as in those of 1,000,000. The prizes are worthy of 
the best effort of every live journalist. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


RETHREN, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such 
a one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ. For if a man think himself some- 
thing, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. 
(Gal. vi: 1, 2.) If any man speak, let him 
Speak as the oracles of God: if any man min- 
ister, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth; that God in all things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ: to Whom be praise and 
dominion for ever and ever. (J. Pet. iv: II.) 
Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. And there are differences of adminis- 
trations, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh in all. But the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal. (I. Cor. xii: 4-7.) Thou shalt 
not go up and down as a tale bearer among 
the people: neither shalt thou stand against the 
blood of thy neighbor. (Lev. xix: 16.) Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. (Matt. vii: I.) 
He that ruleth his own spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city. (Prov. xvi: 32.) 











HILE different people have different ideas re- 

garding the books that advertising men should 
read, still it is interesting to know what some of 
them think on the subject. For instance, there is 
Irvin S. Paschall, until recently president of the 
Poor Richard Club, of Philadelphia, who has his 
little list of such books. First of all he recom- 
mends “Obvious Adams” the story of a successful 
business man who went into the advertising busi- 
ness. The second book is “Goat Feathers,” which 
urges men to concentrate their energies on what- 
ever they undertake; and the third is the “Go- 
Getter” which contains some mighty good advice for 
executives and would-be executives. Perhaps some 
of the readers of the Epiror & PuBLISHER have a 
better list; if so, send it in. 
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WASTE OF ADVERTISING SPACE 


RUMAN A, DE WEESE, in an address before 

the Sphinx Club, took a fall out of the “Space 

hog” who thinks that big space will make up for 
a lack of salesmanship in copy. Mr. De Weese cop. 
tends that if publishers would limit him to a quarter 
page it would mean better copy, better salesman. 
ship in advertising and more advertisers. The pic. 
ture of a man wearing a Knox hat superimposed 
upon two pages of the New York Times, whic 
recently appeared in the metropolitan papers, diq 
not sell as many suits which it was meant to ad. 
vertise, he asserted, as would a 400-line ad with 
illustration, accompanied by a dozen lines of good 
selling argument. 

In the case of the Knox hat advertisement and 
other specific instances that might be mentioned, 
Eprror & PusBLisHER will agree that what Mr, De 
Weese says about the “space hog” is good adverts. 
ing gospel. Business men must learn that it is not 
size alone that counts in advertising, but salesman. 
ship in the text that rivets attention and persuade 
the reader to become a purchaser. 

That a page can be filled with good advertising 
copy is not to be questioned, but “fool” page ads— 
that publishers know at a glance will prove worth 
less for getting results—should be barred by news. 
papers for their own self-protection. In the cag 
of the Knox Hat ad, it would have paid the New 
York City publishers to have gotten together and 
agreed to refuse to print the freak piece of copy 
on the ground that to run it would be taking money 
under false pretenses. It has not been repeated, al 
though the Knox advertising in large space has ap. 
peared frequently since. 

Left as it was, however, the advertisement was 
accepted by each individual newspaper because “the 
other fellow took it.” There cannot help but bea 
most undesirable “back kick” from  injudiciously 
accepting advertising copy. It is far better to re 
fuse to run it than to place the advertiser in the 
position of being able to say he received no results 
for the money he spent. 

Think it over. . 

Aside from the main issue, it also seems well to 
consider the point which Mr. De Weese had in 
mind—that perhaps within the next few years, news 
paper publishers may have to refuse to sell an entire 
page to any advertiser because of the need of con- 
serving the supply of white paper, the constantly 
increasing cost of production and accommodating the 
large number of new advertisers who are constantly 
turning to the newspapers as the best medium for 
selling to the public. 

But the real big points seem to be that the ad- 
vertiser must know what to say and how to say it 
effectively in the space he uses, whether it is big or 
small, and that the publisher has a moral obligation 
to advise an advertiser that he considers his copy 
worthless and refuse to run it where conditions 
warrant such refusal. 


be ° fale 


QWHEN a writer allows his prejudice or animosity 

to color a news report he seriously impairs its 
value, if he does not utterly destroy it. Such is the 
belief of the London Daily Mail which has stopped 
publishing the dispatches written by H. G. Wells 
about the Washington Conference because of his 
hostile attitude against the French. The editor 3 
convinced that even so eminent a correspondent as 
Mr. Wells should not be allowed to stir up ill feel 
ing between England and France at this time when 
a serious effort is being made to establish interna 
tional peace and good will among all civilized 
nations. 


RTHUR BRISBANE, of the Hearst newspapers, 

“the highest paid editorial writer in the world’ 
gives the public this advice concerning the Wash 
ington Conference: “To know what happens, read 
all the news articles and strike an average. Re 
porters try to give the facts. Pay little attention t 
editorial writers. Those gentlemen start with 4 
theory and spend the rest of the time trying 
vindicate it.’ Does Mr. Brisbane include himself i 
the latter classification ? 
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a PERSONAL 


es WILEY, business manager of 
the New York Times, and Mrs. Wil- 
jam Brown Meloney, editor of the De- 
jineator, received the Legion of Honor 
from Premier Aristide Briand the day 
he sailed for France. 

Conde Nast, publisher of Vanity Fair, 
Vogue and House and Garden, returned 
on Thursday from a six weeks’ trip 
abroad. While in Paris he bought the 
French periodicals Gazette du Bon 
Genre and the Living Arts, both high 
dass art journals, printed in color. 


Lee J. Rountree, editor of the Bryan 
(Tex.) Eagle and a member of the 
lower house of the Texas Legislature, 
was honor guest at a reception tendered 
the faculty and students of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas 
at College Station. 

Charles H. Browne, editor of the Hor- 
ton (Kan.) Commercial Headlight, has 
been named colonel of the Fourth Kan- 
sas Infantry. Col. Brown served for 
% years in the Kansas National Guard, 
and held the rank of major with the 
A. E. F. 

Mrs. Rachel Butler has joined the 
staff of the Beloit (Kan.) Daily Call. 

F. R. Jamison has resigned as secre- 
fary-manager of the Panhandle Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Amarillo, Tex., 
and has become general manager of the 
Amarillo Daily Tribune. R. H. Nichols, 
who has been acting as editor and man- 
ager, will now devote all his time to his 
duties as editor. 

J. C. Wilmarth, for more than 20 
years business manager of the El Paso 
(Tex.) Herald, has retired and will 
send a year in travel abroad. He con- 
tinues as vice-president and a director 
of the company and will serve the Her- 
ald as business counselor until he leaves 
the city. No changes in the staff will 
result, the general direction of the pa- 
per remrining under H. D. Slater, with 
departmental management. 

Lord Atholstan, owner of the Montreal 
Star, has been confined to his home for 
two weeks with lumbago. 

Victor Murdock is running a timely 
paragraph on the front page of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, reproduced in 
his own handwriting, every day. It 
covers a space of two columns by 6% 
inches. 

Edward H. Harris, general manager 
of the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium, is 
spending a few days in New York and 
isa guest at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Durston, editor and _ business 
manager of the Butte (Mont.) Post, 
has returned home after a trip to New 
York. 

W. Y. Morgan, editor and general 
manager of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
News, has returned home after a visit 
to New York. 

Harry S. Scott, general manager of 
the Detroit News, is a guest at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. 

Charles K. Blandin, publisher of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, has 
teturned from a hunting trip in the 
woods of Northern Minnesota. 


Howard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul 
Daily News, was a member of the com- 
mittee which met Marshal Foch at the 
TIowa-Minnesota line and escorted him 
to St. Paul. 

James Boyle, editor of the Paradise 
of the Pacific, Honolulu, played a funny 
joke on himself. Attired in white ducks, 
he went to the dock of the steamer 
Sonoma, on the way from Sydney to 
San Francisco, to meet his old friend 
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Howard Hunter. Boyle failed to hear 
the “all ashore” whistle. That accounts 
for his appearance in San Francisco in 
a palm beach suit while other passengers 
for American shores wore woolens and 
overcoats. 

Albert R. Carman, editor-in-chief of 
the Montreal Star, who has been writ- 
ing special articles on the Disarmament 


‘Conference from Washington, has re- 


turned to his desk in Montreal. 

Col. C. A. Rook, editor and owner of 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch, spent several 
days in New York this week en route 
to his home after a stay at Atlantic 
City. 

H. V. Jones, publisher of the Minne- 
apolis Journal, who spent Thanksgiving 
with relatives in St. Louis and who was 
in New York for several days on busi- 
ness, has returned to Minneapolis. 

Kent Cooper, assistant general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, has gone 
to Florida where he will discuss A. P. 
matters with the Florida members. 

Jackson S. Elliott, assistant general 
manager of the Associated Press, has 
returned from a business trip to Wash- 
ington. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
MAJOR HARRISON FULLER, as- 


sistant managing editot of the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, played a 
stellar part in the ceremonies incident to 
Marshal Foch’s visit to the Minnesota 
capital city. He was chairman of the 
executive committee and presided at the 
mass meeting at which the marshal 
spoke. 

J. W. Crow, newspaper man of Mus- 
kogee, Okla., was seriously injured last 
week in an automobile accident. Mr. 
Crow was en route from Boynton when 
the lights of his car suddenly went out. 
The driver hit a buggy, overturning his 
own Car. 

Louis Denette, former newspaper man 
of Houston and San Antonio, Tex., but 
for the last several years with the De- 
partment of Justice, has been appointed 
head of the El Paso district of the de- 
partment’s Bureau of Investigation. 

H. C. Welch, who has been with the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, has be- 
come a member of the staff of the 
Dallas Times-Herald. 

E. J. Archibald, managing editor of 
the Montreal Star, spoke on “Journal- 
ism in General” to the editorial staff of 
the McGill Daily, a newspaper published 
by the students of McGill University, 
Montreal. 

Miss A. S. Lerner has been appointed 
assistant literary and dramatic editor 
of the Montreal Star. 

V. C. Barrie, formerly of the Mon- 
treal Star staff, and lately superintend- 
ent of the Society for the Protection of 
Women and Children, Montreal, has 
joined the local news staff of the Ga- 
zette. 

Hugh Byrne, for many years of the 
New York World staff, visited the 
office this week after a seventeen 
months’ illness. Thrombosis has kept 
him in bed during most of his en- 
forced vacation, but he expects to re- 
turn to work shortly. 

Herbert A. LaDuke of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram staff and Miss 
May A. Condon of Salem were mar- 
ried recently in Salem. Mr. LaDuke 
served for a time as secretary of the 
Lynn Chamber of Commerce and then 
became Washington correspondent for 
the Associated Press, covering the 
White House beat. He also has worked 
on the Boston Herald and other Boston 
newspapers. i 








FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








PHILIP C. STAPLES, one of the 

vice-presidents of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected president 
of the Poor 
Richard Club of 
Philadelphia. He 
was formally in- 
stalled as head 
of the club at a 
Than ks giving 
dinner at The 
Poor Richard 
club house. 

Mr. Staples, 
who succeeds 
Irvin F. Paschall 
as president of 
the Poor Richard 
Club, has been active among Philadel- 
phia advertising men for a number of 
years. For several years past he has 
been an official in the club. 

Following his graduation from Har- 
vard, he joined the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany as a salesman, spending several 
years in the Baltimore district. In 1909 
he became publicity manager of the 
Bell Company in Pennsylvania with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. His ad- 
vancement in the Telephone Company 
has been rapid and he is now one of 
the vice-presidents. 

Mr. Staples was one of the most active 
of the Poor Richard members when the 
Philadelphia Club entertained the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at their 1916 convention in the Quaker 
City. 
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Victor N. Friar, financial editor of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, and 
William J. Bellville of the Worcester 
Post editorial staff, have been commis- 
sioned as officers in the new military 
reserve being organized in Massachu- 
setts. 

I. D. McMaster, secretary of the Gal- 
veston (Tex.) Commercial Association 
and formerly connected with the Gal- 
veston Daily News and later the Gal- 
veston Tribune, and Miss Alice Lucille 
Howland of Galveston were married in 
Galveston last week. 

Jack Burgess, recently city editor of 
the Brockton (Mass.) Times, has joined 
the staff of the Boston Post. 
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Sydney Curtis has joined the staff of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News. 

Francis P. O'Neill, of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News staff, was de- 
feated as candidate for city councillor 
at large in the recent municipal prima- 
ries, 

Jean Knott, cartoonist, whose “Penny 
Ante” ‘and “Let the Wedding Bells Ring 
Out” are well known to newspaper 
readers, was married last February to 
Winifred Wall, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. R. Wall, St. Louis, according 
to announcement just made by the 
mother of the bride. Where the wed- 
ding took place was not announced 

Paul Harris Drake, Worcester ( Mass.) 
newspaper man, jumped from the grind 
of assignments to the preachers’ frock 
last week when he accepted a call as 
pastor of the Marlboro (Mass.) Univer- 
salist church. He succeeded Rev. Her- 
bert L. Ricker, who, by a strange coin- 
cidence, left the pulpit to take up news- 
paper work. Mr. Ricker will publish a 
paper at Coxsackie, N. Y. Rev. Mr. 
Drake, whose home is in Pembroke, is 
reporter, poet and editor. He returns 
to the ministry after six years of news- 
paper work. He has held pastorates at 
Saco, Me., and Beverly. He did news- 
paper work on the Boston American 
and Traveler and when the Boston Tel- 
egram was started became a member of 
that staff. 

S. Morgan Powell, literary and dra- 
matic editor of the Montreal Star, was 
the chief speaker at the weekly luncheon 
of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal. Mr. 
Powell will address the Catholic Wom- 
en’s League on the subject of “Current 
Literature” this week. 

Oley W. Weaver, recently returned 
from the Philippines, is now editor of 
the Kansas City Weekly Journal. 

C. C. Collins, formerly telegraph edi- 
tor of the Birmingham Age-Herald, is 


now managing editor of the Selma 
(Ala.) Times-Journal. 
Jack Carroll has been transferred 


from the telegraph copy desk of the 
Chicago Tribune to the news bureau, re- 
placing Harry Bettinghaus, who has 
taken Ed Allen’s place in the syndicate. 

T. L. Logan, a post-graduate student 
of the Southern Methodist University at 
Dallas, Tex., has joined the staff of the 
Dallas Morning News. 

Chris L. Murray, formerly on the 
staff of the Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 











The following papers have signed contracts for 


the Haskin Service for one year: 


The Buffalo Evening News 

The Bridgeport Post and Telegram 

The Springfield (Mass.) Union 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 

The Binghamton Morning Sun 

The Newark (Ohio) Advocate 

The Zanesville Times Recorder and Signal 
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homan, is now city editor of the Gal- 
veston (Tex.) Daily News. 

Billy Rocap, sports editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Record, refereed the 
Benny Leonard-Sailor Freedman bout 
in Philadelphia this week. 

Samuel H. Barker, financial editor of 
the North American, spoke this past 
week on Philadelphia’s gas problem, be- 
fore the members of the Kiwanis Club. 

Louis Fischer, New York news editor 
of the Jewish Correspondence Bureau, 
sailed November 30 for the capitals of 
Eastern and Central Europe to report 
for the Jewish press in America on 
Jewish activities. Gershon Agronsky 
has taken over the office of news editor 
in New York. 

J. S. Stewart Richardson, city editor 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, was 
one of the speakers at the annual din- 
ner of the Neighborhood Club of Bala- 
Cynwyd last week. 

Henry H. Crittenden has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of the Tonopah 
(Nev.) Daily Bonanza and the Tonopah 
Mining Reporter, the latter a weekly. 
Mr. Crittenden has acted of late as ad- 
jutant of the Salt Lake Post, No. 2, of 
the American Legion. 

Mrs. Lida Keck Wiggins of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun staff 
has prepared a new lecture-recital for 
college students which she has been 
asked to deliver before various educa- 
tional institutions. She will appear be- 
fore the student body at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 13; at Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio, on December 15, and at 
Muskingum College December 20. 

Howard Barmann, of South Charles- 
ton, Ohio, has joined the staff of the 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot. 

George Elliott, fire marshal of Phila- 
delphia, formerly a newspaper man, 
spoke last Wednesday on “Philadelphia’s 
Greatest Menace” before the Philadel- 
phia Forum. 

Richard Spillane, editor of the Busi- 
ness News Section of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, was the speaker last 
Wednesday at the bi-weekly luncheon of 
the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men. 

R. Warren Mac Allen, until recently 
of the local staff of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, is now attached to that 
paper’s Washington Bureau. Francis 
C. Richter, Jr., of the home office edi- 
torial staff, has been temporarily as- 
signed to the Washington Bureau for 
the period of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. 

Richard V. Oulahan, chief of the 
Washington staff of the New York 
Times, who was operated on last week, 
was pronounced out of danger Decem- 
ber 30. Mr. Oulahan rested comforta- 
bly throughout the day, and it was said 
that danger of complications was appar- 
ently over. Mr. Oulahan was taken ill 
while directing for the Times the work 
of covering the Conference on the Lim- 
itation of Armaments. The success of 
the operation, it is stated, assures com- 
plete recovery. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


GEORGE E. CUMMINGS has joined 

the advertising staff of the Butter- 
ick Publishing Company and will be 
attached to Everybody's and Adventure 
in the Eastern territory. He was re- 
cently with McClure’s Magazine and be- 
fore that with the Associated Sunday 
Magazine and Every Week. 

R. A. Huber has succeeded B. Brewer 
as business manager of the Cleveland 
Press. Mr. Huber was business man- 
ager of the Akron Press for several 
years. 


* Wells-Ollendorf 
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Ned Rudolph, formerly connected 
with the Joplin (Mo.) News Herald, 
has purchased a half interest in the 
Baxter Springs (Kan.) Citizen, and will 
be advertising manager. 

Earl M. Dempsey, identified with the 
financial end of the display advertising 
department of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, and Miss Margaret 
Meighen, were married on November 

Miss Anne M. Berkeley, who has been 
cashier of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News for a number of years, has re- 
signed. She was tendered a farewell 
party by the members of the news staff 
and office force, and was presented a 
gold wrist watch, set in diamonds. 


NEWS OF THE AD AGENTS 


W L. ROBERTS, who has been gen- 
* eral manager of the James Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, has resigned. 
He has not announced his future plans. 
The Bell Studios, Inc., have been in- 
corporated at Buffalo for $10,000 to do 
a general advertising business. The di- 
rectors are William S. Bell, Gertrude C. 
Bell and Samuel Ulrich. 

Mac Martin of the Mac Martin Ad- 
vertising Agency of Minneapolis recently 
addressed the St. Paul Town Criers’ 
Club on “Trademarks.” 

H. R. Paxton has resigned as manager 
of the agricultural department of the 
Lamport-MacDonald Advertising Agen- 
cy, South Bend, Ind., and has purchased 
an interest in the Kier Letter Service, 
Chicago. Edward J. Meehan has been 
added to the copy and layout staff of the 
Lamport-MacDonald Company. He was 


formerly with the Wilmington (Del.) 
Star and the Pennsylvania Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia. 

Alex Osborne of the advertising 


agency of Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
was one of the speakers before the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, Eng- 
lish section, at its recent Buffalo con- 
vention. 

Lloyd Edison Back and Tom Killian, 
vice-president of the Arnold Joerns 
Company, have formed a partnership for 
serving national advertising accounts 
and have become associated with the 
Company, advertising 
agency, Tribune Building, Chicago. Mr. 
3ack was formerly with the Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.’s advertising department, the 
Ruthrauff & Ryan agency and with Ar- 
nold Joerns Company for the past year. 

T. M. Webster, formerly advertising 
manager of Koken’s, St. Louis, has 
joined the staff of Roeder & Schanuel, 
advertising, St. Louis. 

William H. Maas has left the Chappe- 
low Advertising Company, St. Louis, to 
become vice-president of the Mary 
Heath Company, manufacturers. 

Merrill Rogers has joined the copy 
department of the Patterson-Andress 
Company, Inc., New York. He was for- 
merly with the George L. Dyer Com- 
pany and before that managing editor 
of “Attainable Ideals in Newspaper Ad- 
vertising,” published by O'Mara & 
Ormsbee, Inc. 

Theodore FE. Ash has resigned from 
the Foley Advertising Agency, Philadel- 
phia, to resume the Ash Advertising 
Agency, which was closed when Mr. 
Ash went to France with the American 
Red Cross during the war. Offices will 
be in the Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia. 

R. R. Foster, who has been with the 
Chicago office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit advertising agency, 
has joined the Bloodhard-Soat Com- 
pany, Omaha, in charge of the copy and 
plan department. 


HARDING’SMODEL TOWN 
FOR MODEL PAPER 


People Who Know How to Talk to 
Newspaper Men Would Be Only 
Inhabitants President Tells 
Seattle Club 


SEATTLE, Nov. 26.—There can be no 
ideal newspaper without a constituency 
of readers which will co-operate with 
and support such a newspaper, in the 
opinion of President Harding, who dis- 
cussed the making of a journal of high 
standards and principles in a letter of 
greeting to the Seattle Press Club. The 
letter is a feature of The Camera, the 
annual publication of the club, just off 
the press. 

“T feel thoroughly qualified to indulge 
in occasional criticism of newspaper men 
and their work,” wrote President Hard- 
ing, “because in doing so I will be crit- 
icising my own work and efforts dur- 
ing the larger part of my life. A great 
share of the criticism of newspapers and 
their makers, that comes from the out- 
side of the profession, is unfair and 
misleading, because it is not based on 
a thorough understanding of the diffi- 
cult conditions under which newspaper 
men work. 
scribe a method of giving a particular 
town an ideal newspaper, I would begin 
by providing the kind of a town that 
would know how to co-operate with the 
makers of that kind of a newspaper. 
I would not have, for instance, a com- 
munity of people who pretended they 
did not like newspaper publicity when 
they really did like it. I would populate 
this ideal town with people who would 
‘know how to talk to newspaper men.’ 
All you newspaper men will know ex- 
actly what I mean. 

“IT would have the people of 
model town understand that it 
only 
have 


this 
is not 
possible but usually desirable to 
many free confidences with the 
newspaper men, and the assurance that 
the right kind of newspaper men—and 
this model newspaper would employ only 
that kind—would always protect confi- 
dences. I would have the town recog- 
nize fully how useful the newspaper was 
capable of being to it. and I would have 
the newspaper inspired by a purpose of 
giving the fullest measure of service 
to its community. 

“IT would have an editorial staff cour- 
ageous enough to differ from the mo- 
ment’s trend of public opinion, or what 
was made to seem public opinion at the 
moment; and wise enough to maintain 
its best judgment to the utmost ex- 
tent possible in the interest of the com- 
munity, but without precipitating schism 
and factionalism. I would have both 
an editorial staff and a reading public 
capable of that large measure of mu- 
tual tolerance that would make it pos- 
sible to get over temporary disagree- 
ment about working out the policies of 
such a co-operation between community 
and newspaper.” . 

The Camera was edited by J. New- 
ton Colver, editorial writer on the Se- 
attle Post-Intelligencer. 


LOSES FIVE-CENT VERDICT 


Glens Falls Times Assessed 10 Cents 
by Jury in Libel Case 

Five cents damages and equal costs 
were awarded the plaintiff in a libel 
suit against the Glens Falls (N. Y.) 
Times by a jury sitting in Hudson Falls 
Supreme Court last week. Suit was 
brought by the plaintiff following the 
erroneous publication of his name in- 
stead of another of similar sound. Cor- 
rection was made by the Times the fol- 
lowing day and the plaintiff was unable 


If I were going to pre-- 





to prove express malice as the execy. 
tives of the paper and the reporter who 
wrote the story were total strangers to 
him. The jury was charged that the 
article was libelous per se and therefore 
actionable, and that it must find a ver. 
dict in whatever amount it deemed the 
plaintiff had been damaged. The total 
of 10 cents was collectible from the 


* Times upon the securing of judgment by 


the plaintiff, which cost him $3. 


Philadelphia Camera Men Organize 


Photographers of Philadelphia news- 
papers and motion picture enterprises 
have organized the Philadelphia News 
Photographers’ Association. Members 
say that the new association is in no 
sense a labor union, but an organization 
to create a better understanding among 
the staff photographers of the many pub- 
lications in Philadelphia using photo- 
graphs, and to encourage among camera 
men a higher sense of their duty while 
working on public assignments. The 
association has elected the following of- 
ficials: President, Walter Crail, Public 
Ledger; vice-president, Charles MM. 
Clark, Fox News; secretary-treasurer, 
Stanley D. Lovegrove, manager of the 
Ledger Photo Service. The Philadel- 
phia Association has affiliated with sim- 
ilar organizations in New York, Boston 
and Washington. 


Miami Herald Wins Make-Up Prizes 
Blue ribbons covered copies of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald on exhibition in 
the University of Florida state fair re- 
cently. Four first premiums were 
awarded the Herald in the state news- 
paper competition. In the standard seven 
column daily class the Herald was given 
first premium for the best front page; 
first premium for the best editorial page; 
first premium for the best farm news 
page. The last award was for the best 
combination of pages. The judge was 
Prof. Bristow Adams of the School of 
Journalism of Cornell University. 


Sample Case Changes Policy 


The Sample Case, heretofore the 
official journal of the United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, has changed 
its entire staff of heads of departments, 
and will become an independent travel- 
ing men’s. publication. Charles H. 
Smith is now editor and general man- 
ager; B. E. West, advertising manager; 
E. M. Wimmer, in charge of circulation. 
Advertising representatives will be 
George W. Sterns, New York; R. B. 
Leffingwell, Chicago; Roy R. Ring, 
Minneapolis; George M. Kohn, Atlanta; 
A. D. McKinney, St. Louis; and Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company, Kansas. 








Urges Reforestation in Canada 


Warning that the time is fast approach- 
ing when towns and villages in certain 
districts of Canada will be abandoned 
unless extensive reforestation is under- 
taken, was given by Ellwood Wilson, 
chief forester of the Laurentide Com- 
pany, at a recent Forestry Club meeting 
here. He stated that the United States 
would mainly depend upon Canada for 
certain timbers and their products with- 
in the next fifteen years. 


Two New Papers for Ulster 


Preparations are being made for the 
publication in London of a penny mornt- 
ing newspaper and a penny evening 
newspaper both devoted to the cause 
of Ulster. For this purpose £250,000 
has already been raised and the service 
of a practical journalist of great repu- 
tation. has been secured for the editor- 
ship, the Daily Mirror states. 
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Attention—Publishers! 








**Editor & Publisher, 
Suite 1117 World Bldg., 
New York. N. Y. 


Gentlemen:- 


This will be your authorization to enter 
our order for space of one page in your Inter- 
national Year Book. Copy is in the course of 
preparation and will be forwarded to you in 
the very near future. 


Although we ordinarily take no space in 
special editions, we are making an exception 
in this case, because we have become convinced 
of its value during the past year, due to the 
number of times which we have referred to the 
1921 edition for data." 





The paragraphs above are taken from a letter addressed to us November 
28th, by one of the largest newspapers in the Middle West. 


This unsolicited order for advertising and the unqualified recommendation 
of the Editor & Publisher International Year Book are worthy of your most 
serious consideration. No direct solicitation and no self-created praise could 
be half so convincing. 


The second paragraph carries an especially interesting message to equip- 
ment manufacturers and syndicates. 


This is only one of many letters we have received and proves conclu- 
sively that publishers, syndicates, equip t afacturers, advertising 
agencies and others directly connected with the publishing and advertising 
business, realize the value of the Year Book and the truth of our claim that:— 


ANNOUNCEMENTS IN THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
BOOK NUMBER SERVE ADVERTISERS TWELVE FULL MONTHS. 








Equipment Manufacturers and 
Syndicates Please Make Note 
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W. O. BURR, 59 YEARS ON 
HARTFORD TIMES, DEAD 


Angina Pectoris Fatal to Dean of Con- 
necticut Editors, Who Started 
Under His Father When 
17 Years Old 


(Special to Epitor & PusLisHer) 


Hartrorp, Conn., Nov. 28.—Willie Ol- 
cott Burr, editor of the Hartford Times 
and connected with the paper since he 
was 17 years old, died here early Sun- 
day morning after an attack of angina 
pectoris. He was 78 years old. Mr. 
Burr had been ill for about six weeks 
but refused to go to bed until last 
Thursday when the illness became acute. 

Mr. Burr, who was the son of Alfred 
E. Burr, one of the most prominent of 
Connecticut’s editors in the last cen- 
tury, has been with the Times for fifty- 
nine years. He was born September 27, 
1843. He began his newspaper career 
as an office boy in his father’s news- 
paper and advanced himself through 
the news and editorial departments to 
succeed his father as editor of the paper. 

Mr. Burr has always declined public 
office but has for twenty-four years been 
a director of the Connecticut state 
prison and was a member of the com- 
mission which erected the new state 
library and supreme court building, one 
of the architectural beauties of the city. 
He was a director of several corpora- 
tions. 

The funeral took place at Mr. Burr’s 
late home Tuesday afternoon, the ser- 
vice being conducted by the Rev. Ernest 
deF. Miel, rector of Trinity Church. 
During the hour of the service all opera- 
tions at the Times office ceased. 

The new building of the Times, one 
of the finest newspaper plants in the 
country, was regarded by Mr. Burr as a 
permanent monument to the work of the 
Burr family in building up the Times. 

The honorary bearers, selected from 
Mr. Burr’s business and _ personal 
friends, were the following: 

Louis F. Butler and L. E. Zacher of 
the Travelers Insurance Company; 
Samuel G. Dunham and Samuel Fergu- 
son of the Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany; Meigs H. Whaples and Frank. C. 
Sumner of the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company; Edward Milligan and 
Lucius F. Robinson of the Connecticut 
Fire Insurance Company; Albert P. 
Day and J. Gilbert Calhoun of the 
Riverside Trust Company. 

Col. Norris G. Osborn of New Haven; 
Frederick M. Salmon of Westport, from 
the board of directors, and Warden H. 
K. Scott of the Connecticut state prison; 
Charles Soby of the Connecticut Fair 
Association; Charles C. Cook of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce; 
Charles Hopkins Clark, editor of the 
Courant; George H. Burt, Hugh M. 
Alcorn, William A. Ayres, Dr. James 
H. Naylor, Judge George W. Wheeler, 
Bridgeport; United States Senator 
George P. McLean, John A. Gleason. 
Richard J. Kinsella and Charles E. 
Gross. 
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The active bearers are all from the 
organization of the Times. They are: 
Edward C. St. John, foreman of the 
composing room, Henry A. Griss, fore- 
man of the press room; Alexander 
Cameron, foreman of the stereotyping 
room; Frank P. Heussler, foreman of 
the mailing room; Everett C. Wilson, 
treasurer of Burr Printing Company; 
Clayton B. Chamberlin, vice-president 
of the Burr Printing Company; Clay- 
ton W. Rowley, secretary of the Burr 
Printing Company, and Clifton L. Sher- 
man, managing editor. 


Obituary 

Capt. EpmMuNp CuLvER SHEPPARD, 
former golf writer for the sporting de- 
partment of the Brooklyn Eagle, died 
last week at Kamloops, B. C. On leav- 
ing Brooklyn, he went to Vancouver, 
where he became connected with the 
Vancouver Sun, married the daughter 
of the owner of the newspaper and be- 
came managing editor and part owner 
of the Sun. When the war broke out, 
he enlisted in the Royal Air Force, and 
contracted tuberculosis, which was the 
cause of his death. 

Mrs. Saran C. Horcukiss, widow of 
Albert Hotchkiss, for years editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, died 
November 23 at Flushing, N. Y., aged 
82 years. 

RAYMOND HAZLETON, managing editor 
of the Hereford Journal, Kansas City, 
died in Tucson, Ariz., November 27 
from tuberculosis. Mr, Hazelton was 
but 21 years old. He had been with the 
Hereford Journal for two years. 

H. H. Smiru, editor of the Collins- 
ville (Ala.) Courier, dropped dead while 
at work last week. He had recently 
undergone two serious operations but 
apparently had regained his health. 

Henry J. Raut, publisher of the 
Buffalo Demokrat, a German language 
daily which suspended publication soon 
after the United States entered the war, 
died in Buffalo after a brief illness. 

EL_win Aptyan Ayers, said to have 
been the oldest active printer in Western 
New York, died in Niagara Falls, aged 
83 years. Starting his newspaper ex- 
perience with the Albany Argus in 1857 
he worked until shortly before his death 
in newspaper plants in all parts of New 
York state. At one time he was pub- 
lisher of the Suspension Bridge (N. Y.) 
Herald. 

DanieL B. Woop, aged 72, for many 
years editor of the Allentown (Pa.) 
Chronicle and News, died at Spring- 
field, Mo., November 15.. He was a 
lawyer by profession, but preferred the 
newspaper business in which he was 
engaged in Easton, Pa., Savannah, Ga., 
Minneapolis and Forsyth, Mo. 

GrorceE W. BurTon, newspaper man 
of 35 years’ activity in Los Angeles, 
editorial writer and an authority on 
real estate, died recently in Eagle Rock, 
Cal. From 1896 until a few years ago 
Mr. Burton was an editorial writer on 
the Los Angeles Times. 
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NOTICE—Tve New Management of the 
“AMERIKA” 


Daily and Sunday and Semi-Weekly 
desires to correct a misunderstanding regarding its publication. 
heretofore, the paper will continue to be 


published daily and Sunday and semi-weekly. 
maintained under progressive administration. 


LITERARY SOCIETY 
Publishers “AMERIKA.” 
18 S. SIXTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Mrs. Heten A. Pratt of St. Paul, one 
of the few surviving pioneers of Min- 
nesota, is dead at the age of 86. Her 
husband, the late Frank H. Pratt, was 
editor of the St. Paul Daily Minneso- 
tian, one of the three first newspapers of 
the state. 

L. G. WacGoner, editor and publisher 
of the Miami (Tex.) Chief, died at his 
home in Miami from blood poisoning, 
believed to have resulted from an ab- 
scessed tooth. 

JoHN MatHewson Brapy died in 
Stockton, Cal., last week after a long 
illness. He was an editorial writer for 
Eureka and Stockton papers. 

T. A. Huvsparp, of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, brother of H. K. Hubbard, one of 
the owners of the Bellefontaine Exam- 
iner, died suddenly last week. Mr. 
Hubbard was a frequent contributor to 
the Examiner’s columns. 

Mrs. CELESTE MARIE WALTER, widow 
of Capt. W. J. Walter, one time man- 
aging editor of the Dallas (Tex.) Morn- 
ing News, died in Dallas, Tex., on No- 
vember 22. 

Avucust Yanss, head of the adver- 
tising department of the composing 
room of the Sun and the New York 
Herald, died November 27 at his home 
in Brooklyn of heart disease. 

Harry May, swimming expert and 
outdoor editor of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post, died November 25, after a brief 
illness. He was connected with the 






Post, first as a linotype operator 
later as outdoor editor. He also 
swimming editor of the Pittsburgh Syq 

Witiiam H. Rosertson, aged 58 , 
of the editors of the Sewickley (py: 
Herald, died November 25 at his hog 


in Edgeworth, a suburb of Pittsby hig OpPc 
Currie G. Bett, age 69, former py} 

lisher of the Bayfield (Wis.) Coun 

Press, died at his home in Bayfield Np, By 


vember 13. Mr. Bell came to Bayfglj 
in 1879 from Waterloo, where he pyj 
lished the Waterloo Journal. 

Onty H. Peck, aged 71, a fo 
vice-president of Typographical Uni 
No. 6, and since 1890 a compositor ¢ 
the New York Herald, was found de 
November 30 in his room. Heart & 
ease was given as the cause. 





Memorial to “Peggy Shippen” 


A memorial to the late Mrs. Cornel 
Stevenson of the editorial staff of th 
Philadelphia Public Ledger will 
placed in the French villages of Vij 
guiers-Aumont and Uguy-le Gai, Thi 
decision was reached this past week } 
the French War Relief Committee gf 
the Emergency Aid of Pennsylvani 
Mrs. Stevenson, who was widely-know. 
as the author of the “Peggy Shipper 
letters published in the Public Ledge 
for many years, was also interested { 
many years in French affairs, g 
throughout the war she was active a 
relief work for the French people. 





INISTERS of the gospel are 
trained to preach. 
not trained to 


They are 
write advertising. 
Few of them have training in sales- 
manship and some laymen in pessi- 
mistic moods are inclined to believe 
that ministers are given instruction 
in seminaries tending to make their 
sermon a symmetrically logical work 
of art rather than a sales talk to 
convert a man to Christianity. A 
lot of them can, however, talk very 
convincingly. 

When it comes to selling Christi- 
anity in printed form a majority of 
pastors apparently believe that the 
best way to get people to church 
is to announce the name of the 
church in large type from week to 
week and add the topic of the ser- 
mon. There is something to be said 
in favor of this type of church ad- 
vertising, but in the minds of many 
men it corresponds exactly to the 
merchants 40 
years ago to the effect that so and 


advertisements of 


HELP PASTORS TO VISUALIZE ADS 


By HERBERT H. SMITH 


In Charge Church Advertising, Presbyterian Department of Publicity 


so sells shoes or meat or groceries. 
The so-called church ads are often 
merely announcements of sermons. 

Pastors have difficulty in visual- 


izing printed matter. Advertising y, 
managers can do much to influence ot 
a higher standard of church adver- , © 
tising if they will set an ad such it i 


as the one given below in space |g # 
about 6 inches on 4 columns and 
then in light face type with uni- 
form setup put below this general 
ad the name, address and time of 
service of 8 or 10 churches in space 
approximately one inch single col- 
umn. Equipped with proofs of 
such an ad the solicitor has some- 
thing tangible with which to per- 
suade pastors to use adequate space 
to sell Christianity. 

In such an arrangement each 
church would be billed an equal 
amount, namely, one-eighth or one- 
tenth of the total space occupied. 
Weekly such copy is 
available. 


service of 
anc 





in which to live. 





AID THE PREACHER 


The preachers of this town are doing their best to make it a better place 


churches cannot exist without the hearty co-operation of men and women who 
want the best for themselves and for their children, 


Support some church with your time, your energy, your ability. 


“No man can serve two masters: ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 


This series of announcements for your good and the good of your local churches 
is possible through the donation of this space by Epitor & PUBLISHER and preparation 
of the copy by the Presbyterian Department of Publicity, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Come and work with them, side by side. Do not sit in the bleachers and 
scoff. 
No American would live in a town where there are no churches, but 
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ST GUESTS STUDY 
INADIAN SALES TAX 


Days in Montreal and Two in 
Give U. S. Congressmen 

Opportunity to Learn New 
Revenue Tricks 


By Joun F. RepMonp 


wa, Dec. 1.—If the so-called sales 
ever adopted in the United States 
gedit will be due in large measure 
jliam Randolph Hearst, who has 
his guests in Canada during the 
week 47 members of the House of 
sentatives, representing twenty- 
states. They have been studying 
des tax which the Dominion Gov- 
nt is using to collect its war costs, 
fnding, according to the result of 
ye investigation, that it meets all 

ents expected of it as a revenue 
rer, besides seeming to satisfy the 
ity of the Canadian manufacturers, 
walers, retailers and the consumers 
jewed. 
he attempt to adopt a sales tax in 
Jnited States, in place of the present 
¢ttax on the consumer, failed re- 
, with the help of the votes of 

of Mr. Hearst’s guests. Mr. 
; . whose newspapers have been ar- 
advocates of the sales tax, was con- 
ni that many of the opponents of 
measure did not understand its prin- 
sor results. So certain was he, that 
mn the House adjourned last week, 
tended a blanket invitation to every 
por and Representative to go to 
bla as his guest and see for them- 
sjust how the sales tax is working 
and to find out at first hand its merits 


Mmdortcomings. 
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Converts Expectep 


at many of the opponents of the 
ican sales tax bill had wrong ideas 
ening it is already admitted. They 
spent Monday, Tuesday and 
inesday in Montreal, Canada’s larg- 
tity, mixing with its business men, 
kt officials, mdnufacturers, whole- 
. retailers and consumers, and 
it is yet too early to judge whether 
mt any of them has been converted, 
safe to say that all have new ideas 
fax administration. 
iter getting the business angle in 
real the party moved over to 
twa this afternoon to obtain an 
ie” knowledge of the workings of 
ales tax from the fathers of the 
sire and the men who actually ad- 
iter it. They will remain here to- 
ad tomorrow and start back home 
ly night in time to arrive in New 
Saturday morning. 
om the moment of their arrival in 
ada, Monday morning, the delega- 
which is the largest body of Amer- 
lawmakers that has ever crossed the 
tdian border, has been cordially re- 
ad by Dominion officials, business 
and citizens. The Canadian Club 
Montreal and the Montreal Board of 
gave special luncheons in honor of 
visitors Monday and Tuesday. On 


fal here tonight they were immedi- 
¥rtushed to a banquet given by the 
twa Board of Trade. 


t. Hearst’s guests came to Canada 
ispecial train which left New York 
May evening. Every possible con- 


ence and facility has been placed at 


disposal. In Montreal they were 
ered at the Ritz-Carlton and en- 
two theater parties, besides hav- 
aitomobiles and sleighs at their beck 
tall at all times to go wherever they 


d to. The leading men of the city 
given their fullest personal 
Mration in enabling the investi- 


to get down to the bottom of 
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the inquiry which brought them here. 

Another special train carried the en- 
tire party to the capital this afternoon, 
where headquarters have been estab- 
lished at the Chateau Laurier. The trip 
has been handled by a trio of capable 
men in Mr. Hearst’s organization. 
Wesley Hamer organized the party in 
Washington and brought it to Canada, 
where it was met with all arrangements 
for the stay in Canada completed to the 
dot, by J. E. Watson, who had spent 
several weeks in formulating a program 
of inquiry and entertainment that has 
been carried out to date without a single 
hitch. 

The delegation, after an official recep- 
tion on disembarking at the Grand 
Trunk Station, were whisked away to 
a banquet given in their honor by the 
Ottawa Board of Trade, presided over 
by President G. B. Greene. The free- 
dom of the city was given the visitors 
by Mayor Plant, the highest honor 
within the gift of the municipality. 
Chairman Greene struck the popular 
spirit in the occasion when he referred 
to the American Government being 
transferred for the time being “from 
the Washington of the great Republic 
to the south of us to the Washington 
of the north.” 


TABLES Formep “U. S.” 


The perfect accord of the two nations 
was illustrated by the Canadian hosts 
in the novel arrangements of the tables 
to form the letters “U. S.” The unique 
design was seized upon by Chairman 
Lester Volk of the Congressional dele- 
gation to mean from the American 
point of view that the English-speaking 
nations of the world must stand united 
in peace as they stood in war to bring 
back lasting peace and prosperity to the 
world. 

Again this morning the delegation 
went in a body to the Parliament build- 
ings, where the Railway Committee 
room was thrown open to them for a 
thorough explanation of the sales tax 
and its results by R. W. Breadner, 
M.P., the “father of the sales tax,” its 
various administratives, representative 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers. 

The Congressmen were officially re- 
ceived by Sir James Lougheed, Acting 
Prime Minister of Canada. Questions 
of ‘every conceivable sort were asked 
by the Congressmen and readily an- 
swered by the Canadians. 

So deep did the inquiries go into the 
subject that a recess had to be called 
by Chairman Volk at noon and a con- 
tinuance session in the afternoon ar- 
ranged. In the meantime the American 
Legislators were shown through the 
new Parliament Buildings. 

Every one of the delegation is present 
or accounted ‘for to date, so Sergeant- 
at-Arms Joe Rodgers considers his 
duties well done. The delegation will 
be the guest of the city of Ottawa and 
will be officially welcome to Canada to- 
night at a banquet at the Ottawa 
County Club. 

John K. Winkler is the official Hearst 
newspaper correspondent with the dele- 
gation and has sent 3,000 words a day 
by wire to New York. There are two 
camera men, in the persons of Herman 
Stockhoff and C. F. Sileo, representing 
the International Newsreel Corporation. 
The other correspondents are Worth 
Colwell of the New York Commercial. 
Fremont W. Spicer of the Fourth Estate 
and Eprror & PuBLISHER’s representa- 
tive. Representative Lester Volk of New 
York is chairman of the congressional 
delegation. His chief assistants are Jo- 
seph Rodgers, sergeant-at-arms of the 
House, and William Kenny, House 
minority clerk. 
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INDIANS 


The industrial growth of Indiana is the 
natural result of superior transportation 
facilities. It lies across the pathway of most 
of the great trunk lines of railroads and also 
many north and south lines with branches 
tapping every corner of the state. 


Another force that has helped make pos- 
sible Indiana’s industrial growth is the ease 
of obtaining power. Although the Hoosier 
rivers are lacking in good dam sites and the 
supply of gas seems nearly exhausted, coal 
of excellent steaming quality is cheap all 
over the state. 


These two resources alone make Indiana 
a profitable territory in which to advertise 
your product. 


This list of daily newspapers will interest 
the family in your product. Put them to 


work. 








Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat ...............:. (E) 3,120 .025 
“Heeety Cpe go cc couch ecvcees (M) 23,103 .05 
Evansville Courier ........... oosee @y.. 21,388 .05 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Ruvéning Deeb fo 5 6. aR. esi (M&E) 39,358 -10 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 25,389 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 31,454 .08 
“Gary Evening Post and Tribune...... (E) 8,415 .05 
eh A ar rare (E) 115,958 -20 
Fa 8 OP ee ee (E) 3,676 .025 
Richmond Palladium ............... (E) 11,750 .05 
. M) 9,247 
South Bend News-Times........ rea 7,444 \ 16,691 .05 
South Bend Tribune .............. (E) 16,430 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune............. (E&S) 21,841 .06 
Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 4,719 .025 
Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1921. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By FRANK LE ROY BLANCHARD 





“JIM” FORDS REMINISCENCES 


66EORTY-ODD Years in a. Literary 

Shop,” is the title of a volume 
of 362 pages written by James L. Ford 
and published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, that has recently reached the 
reviewer's table. Mr. Ford has had a va- 
ried and diverting experience. He has 
been a reporter, an editor, a theatrical 
critic, a book reviewer, a press agent, 
and an author. He was at one time a 
member of the Editorial Council of the 
New York Herald. He went abroad as 
an assistant to Julian Rolfe, the London 
correspondent of the New York Jour- 
nal, and sent back to New York some 
exciting and entertaining stories about 
English society and the distinguished 
men in Parliament and in business. 

Out of the wealth of his experience 
Mr. Ford has set down in this book 
many interesting incidents and facts 
about people who have been in the pub- 
lic eye during nearly half a century. He 
has not attempted in its pages to in- 
dulge in rhetorical flourishes or literary 
embellishments but to present briefly and 
entertainingly his impressions concern- 
ing the people he has met and about 
whom he has written. Incidentally, Mr. 
Ford tells in fragmentary form the story 
of his own life which in many respects 
is similar to that of a score of newspaper 
and other writers who have belonged to 
the literary colony of New York. 

While the material presented in “Forty- 
Odd Years in a Literary Shop” is always 
entertaining, what Mr. Ford has to say 
about the journalists and the great dai- 
lies of New York has a more potent ap- 
peal to newspaper men than anything 
else. 

Coming from a man who was once 
a press agent himself the following, 
from Mr. Ford’s pen, is significant: 

“T regard the modern science of pub- 
licity as one of the great evils of the 
day and a distinct menace to the charm 
and beauty of private life. It has given 
us a false perspective of life, caused us 
to revere the unworthy, and throw into 
the background those persons of real 
distinction who are too proud to get 
themselves into print. 

“Few people are aware of the number 
of false reputations that this scheme has 
created and a still smaller number know 
how to discriminate between genuine 
fame and cheap notoriety, so closely do 
the publicity agents imitate the former.” 

Concerning Sam Chamberlain, whom 
William R. Hearst brought from San 
Francisco to New York to act as man- 
aging editor of the Journal which he 
had just purchased, the author tells the 
following story: 

“Chamberlain was gifted with a news 
instinct that told him unerringly the 
relative importance of different pieces of 
news; which one should be ‘played up’ 
on the front page and which should 
be relegated to a more obscure column. 

“Late one night, as I was seated with 
him in his private office, the city editor 
appeared in the doorway and said: ‘Mr. 
Chamberlain, that murder story is pan- 
ning out pretty well and I thought you 
might like it on the front page. You re- 
member it, don’t you? That man who 
shot his sweetheart on a street car?’ 

“And then Chamberlain asked what 
seemed to me a perfectly irrelevant 
question, though it was one that instant- 
ly settled the proper disposition of the 
murder story. He did not, as I expected 
he would, enter into the romance of the 
tragedy, or what is called in Park Row 
‘the human interest’ involved in it, but 





merely said, ‘What line was it on?’ And 
on learning that it happened on a 
Bleecker Street car he said, ‘Put it on an 
inside page.’ 

“*What are you laughing at?’ he ex- 
claimed, turning to me as the city editor 
departed. ‘Can’t you see that what hap- 
pens on a crosstown line attracts but 
little attention. If this had happened 
on a Broadway car in front of the Hoff- 
man House, with William C. Whitney 
on the back platform and Marshall P. 
Wilder in front, it would be worth a 
double column spread on the first page.’” 

Mr. Ford alludes to the fact that it 
was impossible to work for the Sun with- 
out being conscious of Mr. Dana’s critical 
eye. “The first time I ever wrote for 
him,” he says, “I took up my pen with a 
feeling of awe such as I had never be 
fore experienced. Two days later I re- 
ceived an envelope containing nothing 
but a clipping from my matter with the 
phrase ‘none are’ sharply underscored. 
I have never used it since. 

“Possessed of a vigorous mind, great 
political knowledge and a noble capacity 
for hating, Dana was easily the leading 
figure in his profession. He had two 
weaknesses, however, and many were 
they who played upon them. Snakes 
and queer foreigners had an irresistible 
appeal for him, and George Starr, who 
later became the managing director of 
the Barnum show, and at this time was 
conducting a museum on Broadway, 
could always get a column in the Sun 
by judiciously allowing one of his 
pythons to escape. Queer foreigners. 
speaking outlandish, could always worm 
their way into Mr. Dana’s private office, 
and not infrequently into his home. In 
this way more than one fakir succeeded 
in making use of the Sun’s columns. 

Among the old timers along Park 
Row many stories concerning James 
Gordon Bennett are told, each one char- 
aracteristic of the Herald’s owner. The 
best one Mr. Ford reproduces runs as 
follows: 

“On one occasion, while living in Paris, 
Mr. Bennett began one of his periodical 
drinking bouts, of which his secretary, 
Samuel S. Chamberlain, an able jour- 
nalist, took prompt notice when sum- 


moned to his presence. ‘Sam,’ said 
his chief with characteristic unex- 
pectedness, ‘I am tired of all this 


talk of the Herald being controlled by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and of the 
number of Trinity College men on its 
staff. Now I want you to write an edi- 
torial that will put us right before the 
public and show that we have no af- 
filiation with Rome. Attack the Catholic 


Church, its monasteries, nunneries and ° 


schools, and make it as strong as you 
can. Write the editorial and bring it 
to me this evening.’ 

“Of long experience in dealing with 
the various moods of his employer, 
Chamberlain did precisely what he had 
done on previous occasions. That is to 
say, he wrote a short editorial in such 
a vigorous. style that he thought Mr. 
Bennett would see at once that it was 
impossible and decide not to send it to 
America. Indeed it was quite possible 
that he might forget all about it by 
nightfall. —~ 

“That evening he called as requested 
and tried to lead the conversation into 
safe and peaceful channels, but, with 
a keen look in his eye, his chief in- 
quired if he had followed his directions, 
and the document was unwillingly pro- 
duced and read aloud. It was as strong 
as a skilled pen could make it and was 
headed, “To Hell With the Pope!’ which 
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Mr. Bennett pronounced admirable. Such 
expressions as ‘Tear down the monas- 
teries!’ ‘Drive out the monks!’ and ‘Let 
us have no politics from Rome!’ proved 
vastly pleasing to the listener. 

“*Now Sam,’ he said, as the recital 
came to a close, ‘you’ve fooled me many 
times before, but you’re not going to do 
so this time. We'll cable this tonight.’ 

““Of course we will,’ exclaimed Sam, 
reaching for his hat. ‘I'll take it to the 
cable office at once.’ 

“‘No, you won't,’ said Bennett, ‘we'll 
go down there together and I'll see this 
thing on its way myself.’ 

“Mr. Bennett turned in his message 
with his own hand, but the moment his 
secretary could escape from him he 
rushed back to the office in the hope of 
intercepting it, but to do this he was 
obliged to call upon the chief of the 
cable service at his home and obtain his 
written order for its cancellation. 

“Not until ten days later, during which 
time he carried the editorial in his pocket, 
was Sam summoned to the presence of 
his chief, whom he found in bed recov- 
ering from his potations. Almost the 
first thing he said was: ‘Didn’t we send 
an editorial on the Catholic Church to 
New York a few days ago?’ 

“‘Well,’ replied Chamberlain, as he 
handed it over to him, ‘I thought it 
wasn’t strong enough, so I got it back 
from the operator with a view of letting 
you read it over again quite carefully.’ 

“Bennett read the caption and a few 
sentences and his face turned as white 
as the pillow on which he lay. He 
made no comment then, but a week later, 
when he and his secretary were out 
driving, he stopped at a jewelry store 
and purchased a beautiful cat’s eye ring 
which he placed in the hand of the man 
who had saved him from the conse- 
quences of his own drunken folly.” 

Mr. Ford’s book is well worth read- 
ing. 





B. L. T. IN “A PENNY WHISTLE” 


EWSPAPER verse at its best, and 
some that is a little better than the 
supposed best of newspaper verse, ap- 
peared for almost a score of years over 
the signature of “B. L. T., in the Line 
o’ Type or Two, in the Chicago Tribune 
until the death of Bert Leston Taylor 
a few months ago. His readers were 
numbered by the millions in the years 
that he “hewed to the line,” and while 
much of his verse is of the moment 
when it was written and died with the 
issue of the Tribune which gave it life, 
his other verse and poetry throws its 
roots more deeply into human affairs 
and is remembered by newspaper men 
and others who read his “colyum” 
daily. 
There is a keen mind at work in every 
one of B. L. T.’s poems that have been 












collected and issued under the jy. 
title of: “A Penny Whistle,” by Als 
A. Knopf, New York, which ig gig, 
be the forerunner of “The So.cw] 
Human Race” and others to fy 
lished later in a uniform collected 4 






































tion. The selections in “A Penny yw, pr 
tle” represent every era of Taylor's y, pecia 
on the Tribune, from early in the tyll gent 
tieth century to late in the World wil ing. 
and the publishers’ choice, on the which 
justifies the statement in the forepall obtait 
by F. P. A. that their “quality was hia gsing 
than those of anybody else in the oi Advet 
high profession of writing light gM gid t 
ical verse.” adequ 
profit: 
AD-CHASING IN PARIS ff ‘?: 
site applie 
Hobel Solicitors Need Prelim: Calif 
Course In Burglary The 
Second-story work and _porch-<g ae 
ing are part of the requirements y a 
h 


first class advertising man who gi 
business from European hotels, ag 
ing to Edward Gibbons, Jr., broth 
Floyd Gibbons. Besides being ab 
carry on a correspondence in five q 
languages and jimmying their Wy 
prospects hidden in locked hotes 
closed seasons, the job of the Amen 
abroad seems to be as simple as it 
has been. 

Says Mr. Gibbons, writing from; 
Chicago Tribune’s Paris office: 

“We are all strong boosters for, 
versal language, we are also all » 
adept in the gentle art of second-s 
work and this is the reason: We 
make our calls upon our clients onen 
to two months before the official ope 
of the season. At this time the hg 
are apparently closed up, and the 
keeper for  self-preservation’s 
stockades himself in an isolated m 
on the fourth, fifth or sixth floor 
his hotel. 


































































































































“It is therefore necessary for 
‘jimmy’ our way into the hotel by4 
back door or service entrance, in 
meantime bewaring of the watch 

There are rich prizes in foreign fi 
apparently, for Harold S. Houston, 
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is now making a visit in the $L 
States, brought a French bride withit Poin 
Mr. Houston, who is on the adve vell 
ing staff of the Paris edition of @™ 
Tribune, married Mlle. Renée Bodintg °™ 
summer. Boor 
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Intertypes in Mexia 

The Temple (Tex.) Telegram 
purchased four Intertypes for use it 
plant of the daily paper which its 
lishers plan to start in Mexia, 7 
shortly. In a recent issue of Epm 
PUBLISHER it was stated that the 
chines were linotypes. 
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More Than One 







has jumped from second to first place as 
the result of a Hollister Circulation Campaign 
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adding over 10,000 new 
Write or wire for details 








We have just concluded a campaign on The Washington Post, 







subscribers. Receipts over $100,000. 
of a Hollister Circulation Campaign. 
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Publishers are cautioned against persons claiming to 
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tec CCORDING to Harry Chandler, 
enny Wil president of the Los Angeles Times, 
rylor’s yo gecialization 1s the all-important move- 
n the ment of the day in California advertis- 
World W, ig, Mr. Chandler told of the results 
1 the whull which the Orange Growers’ Association 
e for gbtained from $800,000 worth of adver- 
was hill tsing this year in an address before the 


in the oat Advertising Club of Los Angeles. | He 
light gal aid that as a result of this advertising 
adequate markets and fair margins of 
. profits were established for the orange 
ARIS cop. He holds that the same truth 
applies to raisins and to other special 
(alifornia products. 


ry The Fort Worth (Tex.) Advertising 
Yen's Club has adopted a new plan for 


porchiail 4. weekly meetings. Heretofore a sub- 
a ict has been assigned one speaker, who 
who fiscussed that subject from his view- 
tels, ay Now, however, both sides are dis- 
», brother @# cused. The subject is assigned for de- 
“ing abl jate, and speakers are chosen to cham- 
n five org fn both sides. The subject discussed 
heir way athe last week meeting of the club was 
d hotels ‘The Price Appeal in Present-Day Ad- 
he AMENGE vertising is More Effective Than Styles 
le as items ig Quality Appeal.” 

ng from The Employees’ Welfare Association 


fice : of the Philadelphia Record gave a nov- 
dty dance and entertainment, including 


ho qunts by professional theatrical folks 
Ye who were at the Philadelphia theatres, 

. We “ist Wednesday night at the Adelphia 

ts cull Hotel. 

ficial op The New York Newspaper Golf Club 


re the hag at its annual meeting November 28 re- 
nd the hele dected Allan F. Poinsette president for 
tion’s mxt year. Other officers were re-elected 
solated mai as follows: F. J. McCarthy and R. F. 
xth floor @ Foster, vice-presidents; P. L. Campbell, 
ecretary, and Hiram Serine, treasurer. 
-y for wy lon G. Anderson was re-elected chair- 
wa man of the board of directors, the other 
‘am members being F. J. McCarthy, Fred L. 
watch dg Hawthorne, Grantland Rice, Joseph L. 
Kernan, Frank P. Pope, Perley Boone, 
David Hall, William A. Keatley, Sidney 
: the Uns Lenz, Charles M. Atherton, Allan F. 
F mPoinsette, Hiram Serine, P. L. Camp- 
the adv! and A. P. Roth. Frank T. Pope 
was named chairman of the executive 
Se Bodin ommittee of the board, with Messrs. 
Boone and Lenz as assistants. 


The Fort Worth Advertising Men’s 
(ub has elected officers for the coming 










a jar as follows: R. C. Rowland, pres- 
Telegram Sident; E. F. Herndon, first vice-presi- 
for use Ment; Home Ladd, second vice-president ; 
yhich its *iBentley Nelson, secretary-treasurer ; 


Miss Arlyne Rowland, corresponding 
“cretary. Directors are: H. C. Burke, 
jt, L. W. Bevan, F. T. Crittenden, W. 
8. Wood, Elmer Mitchell and T. J. 
AVilliams. 

The first of a series of exhibits will 
he held by the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis in the club’s quarters in Hotel 
‘atler from December 5-23. The en- 
ire field of advertising craftsmanship 
ill be covered in the exhibits. 


As an after result of the chicken fry 
ven by the Chicago office of the Ben- 


0000. amin & Kentnor Company last August, 
paign. M Chicago advertising agency men and 
SS 


spaper representatives enjoyed a get- 
ION igether November 23 in the new grill 
tom of the First Infantry, Illinois Na- 
lonal Guard Armory, which is under the 
mmand of a former agency man, Col. 
‘nson L. Bolte. After a turkey dinner, 
Mort talks were given by Col. Bolte, 
3,CAL. Flas Day, president of the Lyceum 
—_——4 fits Conservatory, and Col. Holman 
to mes. E. C. Griffith, of the Grandin- 
Yorrance-Sullivan Agency, was elected 
airman, and a committee consisting of 
E. Bullis, of Lord & Thomas, George 
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Pearson, of J. Walter Thompson, 
Charles Byrne, of Porter, Eastman & 
Byrne, John J. McConnell, of J. P. Mc- 
Kinney & Son, and Charles B. Nichols, 
of John Branham Company, was appoint- 
ed to perfect a permanent organization. 
Another committee consisting of Edwin 
Fitch, of H. W. Kastor, H. J. Thorsen, 
of Critchfield & Co., Frank Avery, of 
McJunkin, Harry Schomaker, of John 
Branham Company, and D. E. Northam, 
of Benjamin & Kentnor Company, was 
appointed to arrange for another meet- 
ing, probably in January. 

Advertising managers of Buffalo bus- 
iness houses and industries have formed 
a group which will be affiliated with the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. The 
group will hold monthly meetings. The 
chairman will be a member of the ways 
and means committee of the chamber. 
When the group feels the need of the 
chamber’s aid and influence in any pro- 
ject this aid will be asked of the larger 
body by the group chairman, who will 
present the proposition for which sup- 
port is sought to the ways and means 
committee. These officers have been 
elected for one-year terms: Warner 
Bates, H. O. Company, chairman; Je- 
rome C. Chase, Moss-Chase Company, 
vice-chairman; executive committee, E. 
D. Aaderson, Buffalo Evening News; 
Charles B. Thomas, Thomas Novelty 
Advertising Company; George H. Drey- 
bus, Buffalo Live Wire; R. B. Rope, Lar- 
kin Company; and H. E. Briedemeier, 
Clement Company. Martin P. Fleming 
was named secretary. 





A weekly newspaper and 
job print shop for sale. No 
opposition, exclusive field, in 
town of 4,500 population. 
Located in Western section 
of North Carolina. Head- 
quarters of one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns of 
the South. A farming, fruit 
growing and live stock sec- 
tion. Modern town, elec- 
tricity, paved streets, water 


and sewerage. Superb 
mountain scenery. Ideal cli- 
mate. Winters moderate; 


summers always cool. No 
foreign population; no ne- 
groes. Gross business aver- 
ages $1,000 a month during 
May-October six months pe- 
riod. Business practically 
unsolicited. An _ energetic 
and experienced man will 
find in it a great opportunity 
for expansion. Owner is 
buying editorial partnership 
in book-publishing concern 
and would relinquish at once. 
A fully equipped newspaper 
and job printing shop. Ma- 
chinery, much of it practi- 
cally new, alone worth the 
price which is $10,500. Half 
cash, balance easy terms. 
Address B-607, Care Editor 
& Publisher, New York City. 












































[OWA HENS 


Are credited by the U.S. 


Census with producing 


145,000,000 


dozen eggs a year 


Figure this volume at the market and you will see what 
a mere “pick up” in Iowa amounts to. 


Eggs and poultry are incidental to the main business of 
farming in this territory—yet the annual revenue from this 
source reaches an enormous sum. It may help you to 
visualize the extent of the lowa market—the important 
outlet it offers for your products. 


Transportation facilities and railroad routes help the 
Iowa newspapers to reach every nook and corner of the 
state within a few hours of going to press. Iowa has the 


highest percentage of literacy of any state or of any 


equal area in the world—Iowa people read, and they 
read advertising. 


Your Iowa Order Crop Will Be 
Larger When You Go After 
Business Through These Papers 











Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (M) 10,401 035 
+Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (S) 12,960 .035 
Cedar Rapids Gazette ............... (E) 19,568 06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 14,413 d 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (E) 15,108 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (S) 17,683 ..06 
Duane TH sd wiediviwcecccst (E) 23,913 .07 
*Des Moines Capital...........se0+e+(E) 82,708 214 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital....... --+.(S) 32,934 14 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. .. (M&E)114,131 -20 
Des Moines Sunday Register.......... (S)102,559 -20 
Iowa City Press-Citizen ............. (E) 6,560 .035 
Mason City Globe Gazette............ (E) 10,379 .035 
Muscatine Journal .................- (E) 7,832 .035 
CUR 6 oin.s.0 htiasceve aves (E) 12,237 .05 
Sioux City Journal ............... (M&E) 50,074 11 
Sie CA PS oc nt c+ Se cain (S) 33,476 11 
*Waterloo Evening Courier ........... (E) 15,280 .05 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
+Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
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During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosp territory. 
Member A.B.C. Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 











Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle .. 
Chicago Daily News ......... “@ 
Pettebureh Prees .....ccscccsce 
CO re ere 
Hartford Times 
SE ED. 6.56csonrsrincee 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 











ln 
New Orleans 
its 


THE 
ITEM | 











The Personal Contact 


Few advertising mediums where read- 
ers take a personal interest in all the 
news and advertising excel 


Che 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 

‘Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 








The amalgamation of the two leading 
preeveonive Jewish newspapers of 
ew Yor 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


She Pap 


maewer 1 / 
/ 


INDSe)7 


The National Jewish Daily 














NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Alexander Advertising Agency, 327 South 
La Salle street, Chicago. Sending out 42-line 
orders to run 13 times on Sundays for D. 
P. Johnson, Mantle Lamp Company. 

Alfred Austin Advertising Agency, 244 
5th avenue, New York. Preparing newspaper 
——- n in 200 cities for Fine & Levy, “Sure- 

ieee Caps,” New York. Has se- 
+My the account of Antony Gibbs & Co., Inc., 
of England, American sales representation for 
“Hymo Tropical Worsted Cloth” and “Hymo 
Inter-linings for Men’s Clothing.” 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th ave., 
New York. Using 1-page, 1-time in newspapers 
generally for the Saturday Evening Post. 

Charles Blum Advertising Corporation, 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Placing advertis- 
ing for the American Seed Company. 

Brotherton-Knoble Company, 408 Fort st. 
West, Detroit. Handling advertising for the 
Handly-Knight Motors, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chambers Agency, Inc., Maison Blanche 
Bldg. New Orleans. Planning an extensive 
“ icity campaign for the city of Baton Rouge, 


Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., 350 Madison ave., 
New York. Reported to "be handling | adver- 
tising for the Indian Refining Company, “‘Havo- 
line’ Oil and “Indian” Gasoline, New York. 

Creske-Everett, Inc., 33 West 42d street, 

‘ew York Handling advertising for the 
Lightolier Company, lighting fixtures. 

J. H. Cross, 214 South 12th street, Phila- 
delphia. Using 56-line orders every Sunday for 
Dr. Thomas Lawton. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 
Again placing orders with some Western news- 

apers for the Holland Furnace Company, 
foliand, Mich. 

Critchfield & Co., 949 Broadway, New 
fork. Placing orders with a few newspapers 
for the Sienel Manufacturing Company, toys, 
48 East 21st street, New York. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Handling account of Keyless Auto 
Clock Company. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Wahl Company; mak- 
ing 10,000-line contracts with newspapers for 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Will make up lists in the 
next thirty days for the Van Raalte Company, 
ne., 83 5th avenue, New York; again placing 
schedules with newspapers in_various_ sections 


or the America an Safety Razor Company, 
“Ever-Ready,” “Gem” and “Star” safety 
razors, 3rookly n. Making new contracts with 


New York state newspapers for the Monroe 
Cheese pea mde “Liederkranz Cheese”; plan- 
ning a smal campaign in New York City for 
Fe & Co., “In-B-Tween” cigars, Baltimore, 
sid. 


Frailey Advertising Company, Youngs- 


town, Ohio. Reported will use newspapers for 
Automobile Device Company, “Traf-o-lite,” 
Cleveland. 


Charles Daniel Frey, 104 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Handling advertising for Earl 
Motors Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line 
contracts with newspapers for Booth’s Hyomei. 

Gardner Advertising Agency, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Will make up lists in the 
next thirty days for Cooper, Wells & Co. 

Gardner Advertising Agency, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making 500-line yearly con- 
tracts for Valier & Spies. 

_Gardner & Wells, 150 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making yearly contracts with news- 
papers for the Marinello Company. 

Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 132 West 42d 
street, New York. Preparing rotogravure cam- 
paign for Nips, Incorporated, “Nips” Perfume, 

loboken, N. J. E. T. Brown Drug Company, 

New York, distributors. Has secured account 
of Tuckaway Folding Ladder Company, 111 
Broadway, New York, patent safety folding 
ladder 

Oormiey- Smith-Peifer, Inc., Atlantic City, 
N. J. Making contracts with Eastern news- 
papers for Camphorole. 

Guenther-Bradford Company, 7 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Again placing or- 
ders for George H. Mayr, medical, 154 Whit- 
ing street, Chicago. 

_Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Making contracts with newspapers in 
various sections for Hoffman Specialty Co., 
valves, 512 Sth avenue, New York. 

Arnold Joerns Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. Making 3,000-line yearly 
contracts with newspapers for Dr. Ritholz, 
Chicago, specialty house, 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Mercan- 
tile National Bank Bldg., St. Louis. Usually 
makes up lists in December for the — amnia 
Remedy Company, 1624 Pine street, St. Louis. 

Keller-Zimmer, Inc., Kresge os De- 
troit. Reported to be handling advertising for 
the Rickenbacker Motor Company, Detroit. 

Willis Sharpe Kilmer, “Swamp _ Root,” 
Binghamton, N. Y. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections, 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 131! 2d street, 


Milwaukee. Planning to use newspapers and 
farm papers for Lindsay-McMillan Company, 
oil products, Milwauke Preparing 


campaign 
for the Milwaukee Seed Company. 

Kraff Advertising Agency, 413 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis. _ Preparing schedules for 
newspapers in large cities of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania for T. W. 
Stevenson Company, hats, caps and _ gloves, 
Minneapolis, Mi 
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Littledale Advertising Agency, 175 5th 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York City and New England newspapers 
for Adjusto Shoe Lace Company, 525 West 23d 
street, New York. 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 5,000-line contracts with newspapers 
for Bauer & Black; making 5,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange; making new contracts for 
the Pepsodent Company; making 2,500-line 
contracts for La Creole Laboratories; making 
5,000-line contracts for the Red Book Corpora- 
tion; making 5,000-line contracts for the ‘Pexas 
Star Flour Mills; making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for Jiffy Dessert. 

George H. Mayr, 219 West Austin ave., 
Cc wee Placing 4,000-inch orders direct. 

McCutcheon-Gerson Service, 64 West 
Randolph street, Chicago, has secured account 
of the Bluebird Company, Clinton, la., manu- 
facturers of cream soap in tubes. A _ news- 
paper campaign is being prepared. 

Ralph W. Merrill Company, Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago. Planning next year’s advertising for 
James Heddon’s Sons, manufacturers of fishing 
tackle, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Harry C. Michaels, 113 Lexington ave., 
New York. Will make up lists in December 
- the Hilson-Reis Cigar Corp., Mt. Carmel, 


“Miller Advertising Company, Nasby Bldg., 
Toledo. Will use trade papers for the Kauff- 
man Metal Products Company, Bellefontaine, O. 

Nichols-Moore Company, 2063 East 4th 
street, Cleveland. Will make up lists in Decem- 
ber for the Northwestern Expanded Metal 
Products Company, 37 West Van Buren street, 
Chicago. 

Patterson-Andress Company, ! Madison 
avenue, New York. Making 1,000-line yearly 
contracts with newspapers for the Franklin 
Automobile Company. 

Porter, Eastman & Byrne Company, 22 
West Monroe street, Chicago. Reported will 
use some farm papers for Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Company, Rockford, 

Procter & Collier Company, Reading road 
and McMillan street, Cincinnati. Has secured 
the following accounts: Huenfield & Co., 
“Boss” ovens, Cincinnati; Icy Hot Bottle Com- 
pany. 

Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, 105 West 40th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
Western newspapers for F. A. Beach & Co. 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison 
avenue, New York. Sending out new con- 
tracts to farm papers and newspapers for the 
Pathfinder Pub ishing Company; will use an 
extensive campaign in newspapers East of the 
Mississi opi for the Young & Griffin Coffee Com- 
pany, “Franco-American Coffee.’ 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Using full pages news- 
papers for Sears, Roebuck & Company, adver- 
tising Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing advertising for the 
Glessner Company, Findlay, Ohio. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 410 4th avenue, New 
York. Sending out 1- and 2-time orders for the 
3erry School of Horsemanship. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall Square 
Bldg., Chicago. Making contracts with news- 
papers tor the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany. 

Simmons & Babcock, 200 East Erie street, 
Chicago. Makin 5,000-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Van Kerr Company. 

Smith, Sturgis € ba «tt Inc., 1463 Broad- 
way, New York. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Manasota Develop- 
ment Company, “Gulf Coast Groves.” 


Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line 
contracts with newspapers for R. Watkins 


Company. 

Snodgrass & Gayness, 489 5th avenue, 
New York. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for Anderson Motor 
Car Company, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Street & Finney, 171 Madison avenue, 
New York. Reported handling advertising for 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, 
*Easy’”’ vacuum washer, Syracuse, N. Y. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 224 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Making 3,000-line 
cougrents with newspapers for Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago, Reported to be handling ad- 
vertising for Towle Maple Products Co., “Log 
Cabin” syrup, St. Paul. 

United Advertising Corporation, Newark, 
5... fas secured the following accounts: 
Manhattan Carpet & Linoleum Company, 
Dorothy Shop, Cornell Cafeteria and Bene- 
dict-Wendin Company. 

United Advertising Corporation, | West 
34th street, New York. Has secured the fol- 
lowing accounts: Samuel F. Williams Com- 
pany; Reckitt’s, using Western newspapers; 
Pencil Products Company, appropriation will 
probably amount to $150,000 for 1922; Wolton 
Company; Browning King & Co. 

United States Advertising Corporation, 
1415 Madison avenue, Toledo, Ohio. Making 
5,000-line contracts with newspapers for the Re- 
public Truck Sales Corporation. 

Frank B. White Agency, 76 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. Reported will use farm papers 
for Tirrell Manufacturing Company, spraying 
machines, Bridgman, Mich. 

John L. Wierengo & Staff, Commercial 
Savings Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids. Placing 
orders with newspapers in selected sections for 
the Grand Rapids Brass Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Will make up lists in 
next thirty days for George B. Carpenter & Co., 
440 North Wells street, Chicago. 








Every 
Advertiser 


should at least investigate the 
scope and value of the service 
offered through the Merchan- 
dising System of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. This 
much can safely be said of it: 
Adequate distribution js pos- 
sible before a line of advertis. 
ing appears; maximum con. 
sumer sales will result when 
the advertising does appear, 


Ask us to send you 
a printed exposition 
Chicago 
Herald ana Examiner 











VER half of the 
entire advertising 
appropriation of the 





nationally known 
Frank & Seder Com- 
pany of Detroit goes 
to The Detroit News, 
three other papers di- 
viding the balance. In 
six months this store 
has tripled its floor 
space, so ‘great has 
been the response to 


its advertising. 


ail 











Perth Amboy, N. Il 


Plants are putting on men, 


23 


a 


Plant managers are opt % ; 
mistic regarding future. oh 
Building trades actwe. & 


bat 


Evening Ne 


F. R. NORTHRUP a | 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Foreign Representative 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city ouf 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to f 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by 
imes. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A B. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 











FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently sta 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, ). E. Lutz, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, 1 


Eastern Representative, Dan A. Cogeet , 
Tribune Bldg., New York, N. 
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0 THE WORLD AND 
it: THE EVENING WORLD 


OS- 


is- ARE NEW YORK’S 
eo |f] NEWSPAPERS 
and sell the most pres- 


tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


cfries more display ad- 
yertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tier should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
, Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
NEW YORK 





) | 171 Maa.son Ave. 
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The 
Pittsburg Press 







Daily and Sunday 
um. Has the Largest 
fm Fm CIRCULATION 
oC IN PITTSBURG 

aie MEMBER A. B. C. 
+ A B.C Foreign Advertising Representatives 
tag Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
ord $. LA. KLEIN JOH 


New York Chicago 
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o*RECISTER 
stated 
= is New Haven’s 
re Dominant 
a. Newspaper 

d Bett every night by More New Haven 
jousan than buy any other TWO New 

uven papers COMBINED. 

E. Lutz, 






The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 


ew Haven 


HAVEN REGISTER 
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DOLLAR PULLER S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


Epitor & Pus- 


LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that the 
idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. -Ad- 


dress your communications to the Dottar Putter 
clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


ideas with not be returned. 


HE Buffalo Evening News has a new 

division in its classified section and 
calls it Christmas Gifts. Under this 
heading are listed many suggestions, in- 
cluding savings accounts, bicycles, desks, 
Boston ferns, leather goods, have your 
house wired, have the man’s clothes 
cleaned and pressed, and other items. 
The News features the new classification 
with the following introduction in 12- 
point : 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Note the ads under this 
heading. Many good sugges- 
tions are offered. 

—R. E. D. 


* * * 


A good real estate page can be built 
up around a weekly interview on “Why 
did you buy a home?” You will find the 
average home-buyer eager to give his 
reasons, and these are often the best in- 
ducements for others to do likewise.— 


B. A. FT. 


* * * 


Here is one that has pulled some dol- 
lars for me! Lay out a full page of 
small ads, about two or three inches 
single column, or two-inch double col- 
umn, with a good cut of a telephone in 
the center, also small space near the 
telephone for a write-up. Sell these 
spaces to any merchant in any line of 
business. Each space will carry only a 
telephone number and the nature of the 
advertiser’s business, as, “244—Men’s 
furnishings.” A cash prize is given to 
the reader who first comes into the news- 
paper office with the correct list of ad- 
vertisers. The page is run twice, the 
first time with only the telephone num- 
bers and nature of business as told 
above, and the second time with the 
telephone numbers, nature of business. 
and firm names. Run the page on lean 
days, such as the opener on Monday, and 
the correct list page on the following 
Saturday. Give the winner an order 
good for merchandise on any one of the 
advertisers on the page. This is bet- 
ter than handing out $2.50 or some other 
amount in cash, for it gives the ad- 
vertisers a chance to get a large part of 
their cost back in trade, which will be 
an additional selling point for the so- 
licitor, A rate for the spaces should 
be figured so as to pay for the space 
taken up by the telephone and write-up 
explaining contest in the center, and 
this rate should also be high enough to 
give the paper the amount offered as a 
prize over and above regular rates. If 
you wish to make the contest a little 
harder, substitute small cuts in the first 
page instead of listing the nature of 
the business, for instance, in one ad have 
“244 and a small cut of a man’s neck- 
tie."—E. C. H. 

* * * 

The Snohomish (Wash.) Tribune 
several months ago assisted local mer- 
chants in working out the details of a 
monthly co-operative bargain day. Each 
merchant would advertise a different 
item at greatly. reduced prices—prices 
that were especially aimed to bring the 
farmers from the surrounding districts 
to town to do their shopping. No two 
stores would advertise the same item, 
this plan being carried out through the 
offices of the ad club, where the mer- 
chants would “register” the particular 


Ditor. When they appear 


Unavailable 


product they desired to feature. The 
Snohomish County Tribune obtained a 
two-page spread once a month from the 
merchants participating in the co-opera- 
tive bargain day sales.—R. A. 

* * * 


Never let a man from a nearby com- 
munity come into your office to pay his 
subscription without having the clerk 
who takes his money write a brief local 
about his home town and also asking 
who else from his town is in your city 
today. It pleases him to be consulted, 
it pleases him to be mentioned in your 
paper and the next time he drops in, 
suggest to him that he have the paper 
sent to his folks back east or wherever 
they happen to live, so that they can 
keep track of his doings and of what 
is going on in the community in which 
he has cast his lot. You will be sur- 
prised how many new names you can 
add to your subscription list in this way. 
What’s more, you are doing good mis- 
sionary work in acquainting the folks 
in other parts of the country with the 
resources and advantages of your sec- 
tion. —F. L. 

* * «© 

Here is a plan that will pull the dol- 
lars and build up your classified sec- 
tion. Start a book exchange column at 
“a dime a line” or at whatever rate you 
figure you can run it with profit. There 
are hundreds of neople in your com- 
munity who buv new hooks and having 
read them lay them aside and would be 
glad to exchange with other people for 
new books for which they have no fur- 
ther use. You can arrange to have the 
books to he exchanged left properly ad- 
dressed at your office or the exchange 
can be carried on at some store whose 
owner will be glad to take care of the 
matter for the sake of the new people 
it will bring to his place of business.— 
F,. Bs 

* * * 

The circulation manager of the St. 
Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times springs a 
new one. The paper prints a half tone 
of George Deering, its field agent, with 
the statement that he will be in such 
and such a town at such and such a 
time, “where he will call on the many 
old subscribers for their renewals and 
enroll new ones who have become ac- 
quainted with the. splendid news ser- 
vice being furnished by the Times.”— 
J. T. * * * 

When the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
film came to Bemidji, Minn., recently, 
the Sentinel capitalized it by publishing 
two solid pages of advertising under 
the heading of “Knock Outs.” In 
the centre of one page was a four- 
column, 10-inch advertisement of the 
theater showing the picture. It was 
flanked by copy of a jeweler, a bank, 
a shoe-store, a phonograph shop, a bil- 
liard parlor and a restaurant, all of 
which aimed for the reader’s attention 
with phrases in keeping with the cen- 
tral subject. The other page centered 
around announcements of boxing bouts 
and the language of the ring was used to 
advantage by a hardware’ mer- 
chant, a movie house, a men’s wear 
shop, a fuel company, an army goods 
shop and a chiropractic doctor.—R. 
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The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 
New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 











Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning, 
in Indianapolis, where re- 
tail business (in dollars) is 
actually ahead of peak 


1920 volume. The people 
are buying because they are 
working. 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
on™ 








New Tumulty Series 


The New York Times announces a new 
series of articles by Joseph P. Tumulty, 
former secretary to Woodrow Wilson, un- 
der the title “In the White House Looking 
Glass,” beginning December 6 and contin- 
uing every day until completed. These 
articles will comprise anecdotes about in- 
teresting men and women who visited the 
White House during the Wilson regime, 
among them some of the country’s best 
story tellers. 


The New York Times 








In LOS ANGELES the 





carried in October more national advertis- 
ing than a year ago—more than the pre- 
ceding month—more than both afternoon 
rivals combined. 


EVENING HERALD ...... 167,067 lines 
Other Evening Papers .... 134,484 lines 
EVENING HERALD Circulation. . 139,210 
Other Evening Papers ......... 117,177 


Representatives 


G. somal ; Co. 
a: 
432 Marquette Bldg. 


New York: 


S06 Times Bid > 











No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
pted in a spaper that possesses 

an integrity which is not questioned. 
In the great Pittsburgh district the 
element of hesitancy d from 








om 


the prospect P "s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 

DAILY AND SUNDAY 
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CHRONICLE ROSE FAST 
AFTER AUGUSTA FIRE 


Offices a Total Loss—Gets Help From 
Herald—Files Partly Burned— 
Third Notable Blaze in Paper’s 
History 


not definitely known. It is the hope that 
at least one-third of them are secure. 
Those which are safe are not seriously 
torn. 

They are now being assembled and will 
be catalogued as promptly as possible. 
The paper has temporary business offices 
and editorial rooms a few doors from 
the Herald office and is getting out on 
the Herald plant. As soon as a per- 
manent location is secured the last word 

Avcusta, Ga., Nov. 29.—The Augusta in modern newspaper printing plants 
Chronicle, burned out Saturday morn- will be installed. 
ing, is now in conference with builders, | The Herald has had three serious fires 
real-estate men and newspaper supply in its 136 years of life, but has never 
men planning a bigger plant and better missed an issue. 
location than ever. The paper was well ————— 
covered by insurance, through the plan MID-WEST AD CLUBS ORGANIZE 
of the Standard Appraisal Company and sontadssieons: 
adjustments will be prompt, enabling 
the management and insurance compa- 
nies to transact business quickly. 

The Chronicle was caught in a confla- 
gration which originated in either the 
Johnson or Harrison buildings, four- 
story, and five-story buildings which de- 
stroyed these structures and other prop- 
erty entailing a loss of $1,800,000. The 
Chronicle was in an annex of the Har- 
rison Building. 

The fire was discovered at 1:50 o’clock 





(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PuBLISHER) 


Thirteen Cities in New 7th A. A. C. W. 
District Association 


The Seventh District Association of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, having as its members adver- 
tising clubs of Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas has been formally 
organized. 
thirteen advertising clubs in those states 


A meeting of presidents of 


was recently held at Kansas City, at 
which a constitution similar to that of P= 


Silk Paper for Marshal Foch 


The Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune 
presented Marshal Foch with a unique 
souvenir on his visit to Tacoma. The 
first page contained an elaborate cartoon 
and photo layout in three colors welcom- 
ing Foch to Tacoma, with a story of his 
reception. A special copy was printed 
on the finest imported French silk, which 
was run through the press. This copy. 
tied with the French Tri-color, was 
given the Marshal with an inscription in 
French expressing the welcome of Ta- 
coma. 


Stover Goes to Terre Haute 


Vernon G. Stover has been appointed 
advertising manager of Levin Bros., 
wholesale general merchandise, Terre 
Haute, Ind. He has been associated 
with Sears, Roebuck & Company; ad- 
vertising manager of the Hartman 
Furniture & Carpet Company, and A. C. 
























McClurg & Co., and general ma 
of Straus & Schram, all of Chicago, 


Int 


McClure Named Ad Manager 


Vinton H. McClure has been ap. 
pointed advertising manager of the 
National Metal Molding Company 
Pittsburgh. ¥ 


Hendee Leaves Oakland Tribune 


Harola C. Hendee has resigned 
financial editor of the Oakland (Cal) 
Tribune, to join the Coast Banker, Sap 
Francisco, as assistant publisher, 





Joins Pittsburgh Trust Company 


Theis Roberts has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Unig 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. Mr. Ro 
erts was production manager of ¢ 
A. P. Hill Company, Pittsburgh, ungj 
recently. 

















SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 















Saturday morning. At 4 o’clock the the New England Association of Ad- 

paper’s plant was totally destroyed. The vertising Clubs was adopted. This FOR SALE 

Augusta Herald, the afternoon paper, constitution provides that the  vice- A WORD for advertisements under this 
placed its plant at the disposal of the president of the Seventh District of the classification. Cash with order. 
Chronicle. At 6:20 A.M. the paper was Associated Advertising Clubs of the as ore ian cetoeni 


on the streets and the carrier delivery 
begun. All mails out after 7 A. M. car- 
ried the paper, on the first page of which 
was given a remarkable thorough story 


District Association. 


World shall be president of the Seventh 


Lou E. Holland of Kansas City, un- 
der this provision becomes president of 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 


- ; ae : York City. 
of the conflagration. the new association. Miss Leno Os- ___ : 

Five pages of mats were saved and borne of Oklahoma City was chosen for Sale 
rushed to the Herald office by the secretary-treasurer, Daniel A. Ruebel 24 page Goss press with color attachment. 


Chronicle printers, who had been has- of the Chappelow Advertising Company 
tily assembled. They had to light up St. Louis, who first 
the Herald machines and the staff wrote 
hard for the front page which carried 
details of the Chronicle’s disaster, a 
story of the paper’s last fire in 1916 and 
a list of suffered by other 
firms. 

The Sunday issue ran sixteen pages. 
The Associated Press wire was looped 
in on Saturday and the full A. P. re- 
port was received Saturday night. 

In this issue of the paper which 
reached the public before the fire which 
had burned it out had wholly subsided, 
Thomas J. Hamilton, editor and presi- 
dent of the Chronicle published this 
statement: 


Kansas *City meeting. 


losses 


in January. 


Dodge Dines Mark Sheldon 
Philip T. Dodge, president of the In 





to the United States, who will sail fo 
home December 3. Among 
present were: 

“The Chronicle has been destroyed by fire. LL. Schnaring, H. 
The physical plant of the South’s oldest news- 
paper once more has bowed to the flags and 
every vestige of its plant and building has 
been destroyed. 

“However, the spirit of the Chronicle is in- 
domitable and the greatest newspaper will rise 
from the ashes a greater newspaper than ever. 
Our thousands of subscribers and our ad- 
vertising patrons will be inconvenienced, of 
course, for a time; but we ask them to bear 
with us until we get going again, which we 
promise will be with all possible dispatch. 

“To the many people who kindly proffered 
their assistance during the night we are pro- 
foundly thankful. We deeply appreciate the 
many kind words that were spoken and know 
that these words are spoken through a spirit 
of abiding friendship for the Chronicle. We 
do not take it all to ourselves, for we are 
after all stewards operating a great institu- 
tion for the people of this community. 

“Again, we thank our hundreds of friends 
who, during the night tendered us their sym- 
pathy, and we wish to assure them that we 
are pledged to the program of a new and 
greater Chronicle that will do its part towards 
making the greater Augusta.” 


The file room of the Chronicle, in 
which was kept the bound volumes of 
the paper dating back to 1785, was on 
the second floor of the building from 
which the Chronicle was published. This 
building was an annex to the Harrison 


thur Hastings, Thomas B. 


Mackay, W. 
Waldo and C. A. Hansen. 
Kohlsaat and Stone. 


Albert W. Hill Starts Service 


under his own name. 
prior to his connection 


pany, Inc. 
Changes in Campbell-Ewald Staff 


of the. space-buying and research d 


proposed a plan 
for the organization of this association 
at the Atlanta convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs presided at the 
The new asso- 
ciation will hold its first convention at 
Fort Smith, Ark., during the last week 


ternational Paper Company, entertained 
at a dinner November 30 in honor of 
Mark Sheldon, Australian Commissioner 


those 
Melville E. Stone, W. 
H. Kohlsaat, Vladi- 
mir M. Rogovin, Stuart P. West, Ar- 
Waller, 
Chester B. Lyman, R. S. Rogers, Ed- 
ward Harding, Norman Dodge, C. T. 
A. McGuire, Rhinelander 
Speeches 
were made by Messrs. Sheldon, Dodge, 


Albert W. Hill, who was for three years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, has established 
an advertising service in Philadelphia 
For three years 
with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, he was advertising man- 
ager of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
and had been with the advertising ser- 
vice department of McGraw-Hill Com- 


E. J. Poag, who has had supervision 


Prints from 4 to 24 pages, 7, 8, or 9 columns. 
In perfect running order. Also Goss sextuple 
color and magazine press, 7 columns. Stereo- 
typing machinery for both presses including. 
Box B-608, Epiror & PuBLIsHER. 





Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “‘Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
- 20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
r WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 











Established in 1912 


Newspaper Plant Equipments 5 





PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 




































BARGAINS IN PRINTING 
MACHINERY 
Goss 24-page with Color Cylinder. 
Potter 16-page Stereo. 
Duplex 8-page Angle Bar. 
Duplex Motor-Driven Matrix Drying 
resses. pap. CY 
JOHN GRIFFITHS 
Marshall Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 
Quality of paper oa 
always uniform. 

Regular deliveries. 


Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pree 
ent contracts. 


J.&J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd S., 
New York City 


for p 
yed o 
arcula 

B-: 


tion 





ion ; 
v 
to | 
days 
& 
Phone —~ 
Vanderbilt 1057 Him Ecitc 





MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


We have exclusive sale of a 24- 
page Hoe, printing an 8-col. page 
up to 24 pages in multiples of two. 

Nine presses just like this one are 
in use in the World plant. We can 
use a good 16-page press in trade. 

Very low price for quick action. 
LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS 








Take It To 


POWERS 


e- | Open 24 Hours out of 24 


building, situated in the rear of the partments of the Campbell-Ewald Com- The Fastest Engravers on 
Harrison building and separated from it pany, Detroit, will hereafter be in th Earth 
by an area way of thirty feet. The em- charge of merchandising investigation 


ployes made every effort to get the files 
out giving attention to nothing else, and 
would have succeeded had not the Har- 
rison building collapsed. Just what pro- 
portion of the files has been saved is 


for that agency. 


of a permanent chief. 





Ralph Miller, who 
has been made assistant space buyer, 
will be temporarily in charge of the 
media department pending appointment 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 
154 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg. 
New Yerk City 
























For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO.§ 








Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Portland - 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipes 
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. Introductién to Employer and Employee 
i SITUATION WANTED SITUATION WANTED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


, WORD for advertisements under this 
dassification. Cash with order. For 
gemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
50 words) FREE. 


















ising — Business — Syndicate Sales 


married man, 26, desires immediate 
ion in any of the above capacities with 
magazine or syndicate issuing fea- 
‘applements to newspapers. Experience 
«a large range of work with large and 
newspapers in East. Last year’s record 
490,000 agate lines ahead of competitor on 
s (Sunday only) paper. This year was 
otion manager of rotogravure news- 
gupplement to large and small news- 
throughout United States. Circulation 

was about 8,000 and now is over 
each week. Most of this gain secured 
one man out and by mail. Know ad- 
, how to write it, make-up pages, get 
ertisers. Have also large experience 
per field. Last year was advertising 
+ and assistant business manager of 
athe best papers in New England. Have 
references as to ability, character, 
Salary must be $3,000 or more to begin. 
$570, Epotror & PusLisHeEr. 


g Manager, Business Manager 
tant to Publisher 

15 years’ varied experience from 
’ Devil to General Manager in all 
s of the game have given me an excel- 
quipment. At present employed, but can 


















p release on reasonable notice. Prefer 
sized city east of Mississippi. College 
ate. 39 years, married. Address Box 


§, Enitor & PuBLisHER. 


, Business or Office Manager 

gars’ experience, age 34, married, good 
wality and A-1 references. Willing to 
pt minor position providing there is an 
unity for advancement. Have filled posi- 
of cashier, bookkeeper, auditor, office 
and business manager. Can report at 
Box B-601, care Eprror & PvustisHeEr. 


Circulation Manager 


connection with live daily. Seven years 
of department, good organizer and sys- 


er. exceptional promoter. At present em- 
ND \vailable December 7. Best of refer- 
Age 28. Married. Answer Box B-600, 


& PupiisHer 


RE 


tion Manager 


man of proven ability, 24 years of age, 
M by ten years’ practical circulation ex- 
*, desires connection as_ circulation 
r with newspaper in city under 100,000 
tion. Have served from the cradle of 
ation to circulation manager on large 
mm newspapers. References furnished. 
B-603, Eviror & PvuBLisHeEr. 


tion Manager 


for position after December 15th. Now 

yed on larger Metropolitan newspaper as 

Greulator. Good record. Best of refer- 
B-594, Epitor & PwusrisHEr. 


tion Manager 
jars’ experience; 


know every angle of 
ion ; 


have progressive and economical 
Ss with initiative to produce. Want 
» to city of 50,000 to 100,000. Available 
days. References. Address Box B-541, 

& Pusiisuer. 


Editor 
, sober and ex 





t 1057 


rienced, now employed, 
change about January 1. rlier date 
f be considered. Married. References. 
B559, Eprror & PusisHer. 


Man 


, dramatic critic and editorial writer 
change. Extensive experience. B-609, 
me & PusLisHER. 


















Eres position with organization wishing to 

house organ of such merit as to pro- 
tesults from standpoint of prestige and 
ill as well as dollars and cents. Has 
wide experience in editing sales organs 
oficial publication of national trade asso- 
Detailed references upon application. 
B592, Eprror & PuBLISHER. 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Newspaper Man 


12 years experience large and small dailies in 
New England, at present on copy desk of large 
international daily, seeks change. Good reasons, 
Qualified to fill any position. Conscientious, 
steady worker. Prefer city editor or proposi- 
tion to take charge of onal city daily or chain 
of weeklies. Excellent references if required. 
Address Box B-609 Eptror & PustisHER. 





Young Editor 


Four years on large dailies in both the West- 
ern and Eastern fields. College trained, 28. 
Dependable, accurate and responsible for desk 
or street runs. Police and courts a specialty. 
Wishes position with paper in town of 30,000 
or more in Middle West or Southwest. Avail- 
able at once. Address Johnson Knowles, Apt. 
2, 130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. C. 


Circulation Man 


Can yee use a capable circulation man, one 
who knows the game? en years’ experience 
in promotion work, carriers, agents and mail 
room. Worked from bottom up. Now em- 
ployed but want to make a change for the bet- 
ter. Can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress B-602, care of Eptror & PuBLisHeER. 


HELP WANTED > 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





6c 


Advertising Solicitor 


Strong evening paper in live city of 20,000 
has opening for a young man, pleasing per- 
sonality, experienced in writing copy and mak- 
ing layouts. Permanent position with good 
future. Write fully. State experience, salary 
expected, etc. B-584, Eprtor & PustisHer. 





Capable Composing Room Foreman 

for Union Shop operating eleven Linotypes. 
Location, Southwest. Want an organizer, a 
man capable through diplomacy rather than 
form of re-establishing a fair standard of pro- 
duction and yet sufficiently forceful to control 


the composing room. Permanent position for 
man capable of producing results. Address 
B 590, care Epitor & PuBLtIsHeER. 

Editor 


For progressive and prosperous afternoon daily 
in New England city of 50,000. Man of un- 
usual ability and highest personal qualities 
only. Adequate salary. Full details in first 
letter as prompt action is necessary. Address 
Ox 598, Eprtor & PuBLisHeER. 





Wanted 


An editorial writer for one of the largest cities 
in the middle west. A_ financially strong, 
rapidly growing . metropolitan newspaper _ re- 
quires the services of a. forceful editorial 
writer. An unusual opportunity for a young 
man who is willing to prove his worth and 
ready to start on a fair salary basis. Answer 
in confidence, stating fully your age, experi- 
ence, previous connections. and if possible send 
samples of your work. Box B-606, Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Wanted 


Young woman capable of handling society page 
of daily newspaper in city of 20,000. Ex- 
perience essential. Give all details in first 
letter Address, Times-News, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


We Connect the Wires 
Bringing into quick communication the em- 
ployer and the position seeker in the Adver- 
tising. Printing and Publishing field, east 
south and west. Our lists include men anc 
women fitted for positions up to the highest 
responsibility, with ne ge ee class journals, 
advertising agencies and the publicity depart- 
ments of mercantile and manufacturin 





con- 
cerns. No charge is made to employers, 
egistration is free. Established 1898. Fer- 
nald’s Exchange, Inc., Third National Bank 


Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 


Young Editor 
To work as reporter on tri-weekly until abilit 








rent by to charge of news end is demonstrated. 
Writ Paper becomes daily (afternoon except Sun- 

located . 4. sua days) rext May. Plain but thorough work 
u tired of printing humdrum editorials expected. Address Box B-576, care of Eprtor 






king for a writer who is not wedded 
ttereoty monotony? If so, icat 


& PuBLisHEr. 





me. am not out of a job, only desirous 
Making a change, and can send you fresh 
Y specimens} of my work from judge of 
mt for yourself. Will enter into a live 
live contract with a good publisher. 
-591, care Epiror & PusisHer. 


Man 

















per 
works for you as if for himself; to whom 


Peanct fan assign responsibilities and stop worry- 
land who has initiative and sound business 
cane nent; who wants better pay than ever be- 


even in hard times, because he is not a 
ter, but a master of himself; splendid 
lity; pioneer stock; straight thinker and 
writer; mature man at 24. Address 
of Wm. M. Alwynse, 2330 N. Halsted 
Chicago. 





FEATURE SERVICES _ 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Editorial and Feature Service 

Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial, Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 





separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates W an 

ional service in uniform dicated form. Is 
sued promptly on publication of Con ional 
Record and Government R rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
cate, 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 


tucky. 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


$10,000 Equity 

In small farm with modern residence, conven- 
ient to desirable Southern city, offered as first 
payment on small newspaper or magazine. Ad- 
dress B-581, care Eprtor & PuBLISHER. 








CITY POST SUED 
BY STAR EXECUTIVE 


Libel Is Charged by F. C. Seested, Who 
Asks $400,000 Damages—Other 
Actions Likely—Post Says 
Seested Aided Germany 


(By Telegraph to Epttor & PuBLISHER) 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29.—The 
Kansas City Star and the Kansas City 
Post have come to a clinch in a fight 
covering 12 years. Frank C. Seested, 
circulation manager of the Star, has 
sued for $400,000 charging libel. I. N. 
Watson, attorney for the Star, who filed 
the suits, says similar petitions will be 
filed for August F. Seested, the Star’s 
general manager. A _ state court suit 
names the Post Printing and Publishing 
Company and another in the Federal 
Court makes F. G. Bonfils, one of the 
principal owners of stock in the Post 
Company, defendant. 

The suits are based upon an editorial 
in the Post November 2, the last day of 
the American Legion National .Conven- 


tion in Kansas City. The editorial 
charged that the Seesteds contributed 
money to the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. The editorial crowned a series 
of attacks by the Post began when Au- 
gust F. Seested was naturalized after 
this country entered the war. Mr. Sees- 


ted maintains that he previously had 
thought he had become a citizen through 
the naturalization of his father. At- 
tacks in the Star by Theodore Roose- 
velt on the Democratic War Adminis- 
tration will figure in trials of the suits 
as will the names of Newton D. Baker, 
former Secretary of War, and others. 

The Post’s editorial asserted that the 
records upon which it was based were 
on file in Washington. The petitions in 
the suits deny that. 

The first trial step has been an at- 
tempt to jail Dick Smith, managing edi- 
tor of the Post, for refusing to answer 
questions in depositions. He declined 
to state the source uf the information 
used in the editorial. Mr. Smith was 
committed to jail for contempt, but was 
released on a writ of habeas corpus re- 
turnable December 6. 

Dr. Burris Jenkins, former editor and 
publisher of the Post, is among those 
subpoenaed to give his deposition. The 
plaintiffs are trying to show he resigned 
because of the editorial. The Post 
maintains it was only a_ coincidence 
that Dr. Jenkins left the day the edi- 
torial appeared. 

The Post has served notice to take 
depositions of the Messrs. Seested. 
Ralph Stout, managing editor of the 
Star; George B. Longan, news editor ; 
Mrs. I. R. Kirkwood, daughter of the 
late Col. W. R. Nelson and trustee of 
the estate, and her husband, I.. R. Kirk- 
wood. The editorial complained of was 
the last of a series of articles protest- 
ing the placing of a reviewing stand 
on the plaza of the Star office. 


Rome was without newspapers from 
November 27 to November 29, due to a 
printers’ strike. 


$50,000 


or less, part cash, part deferred, for 
investment in a satisfactory daily 
or weekly newspaper property, Long 
Island locations preferred. 


Proposition X. C. 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 





Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 








FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 


the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 











“C. & C.” TRADE MARK UPHELD 


British Ginger Ale Makers Have Sole 
Rights, D. C. Court Holds 


Wasuincton, Nov. 26.—The Cantrell 
& Cochran Company, Ltd., a British cor- 
poration with offices in Dublin and Glas- 
gow, which established a bottling estab- 
lishment in New York after prohibition 
became effective in this country, won its 
fight in the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court to prevent the Abner 
Drury Company, a local bottling concern, 
from infringing on its trademark labels 
for ginger ale, which read “C. & C.” 
and “Belfast.” 





NO QUORUM AT SPECIAL MEETING 





N. Y. Ad Club Directors Reconsider 
Quitting A. A. C. W. December 2 


No quorum was present at a special 
meeting of the Advertising Club of New 
York on November 26 to reconsider the 
withdrawal of the New York club from 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, as noted in last week’s issue of 
Epiror & PustisHer. Another meeting 
was scheduled to be held December 2, 
when the subject was to again come be- 
fore the board. No announcement of 
any action had been made up to 'the 
time Epiror & PuptisHEeR went to press. 





Six Point League Cuts Dues 


The annual dues of the Six Point 
League were reduced from $25 to $10 
at a meeting of the League held at the 
Advertising Club of New York, Novem- 
ber 28. Thirty members were present 
and a number of routine business mat- 
ters were transacted. This was the first 
meeting of the Fall. 


















































A New Daily 


MAY CHRISTIE SERIAL 


The Better Man 
will be released Dec. 12 


The Pittsburgh Sun 
Buffalo Times 
Detroit Free Press 
Milwaukee Journal 
and nearly eighty other newspapers 
a used the Christie serials Tn’ the 
past. 


The Bridgeport Post says: 


“Our 
readers sti 


clamor for the Christie 
stories and we shall be glad to pub- 
lish another.” 


Write Today. 


Your Territory Ma 
Be Op "i 


The MeClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 








TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Batly Capital 


Sworn Government Report 


for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


oti Gfiper 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


—— 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








Christmas Cartoon 


(Proofs now out—3, 4 & 5 cols.) 


Review of the Year 


(Soon will be—4, 5 & 6 cols:) 


Do not miss these two exceptional 
offerings. 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
Lon 


n. 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PuBLisHEeR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncxu Epitor. h 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will not be returned. 


OYS are now being unpacked in 
stores in your city. Are they 
cheaper than last year? Are German 
toys regaining their old places? What 
new playthings are there since Daddy 
was a boy? This will make a timely 
tale—H. G. R. 
* * 

It is good policy for a newspaper to 
make friends with the néw arrivals in 
its city. A good way to do this, which 
is at once unique and interesting, is to 
run a brief history of the newcomer, 
together with the date of his arrival 
and his plans for the future under a 
standing head entitled, “Who’s Who 
Among the Newcomers.”—S. N. S. 

~ oo” * 


Errors cost members of the edi- 
torial staff on one newspaper from 
one to tive cents each, the fund 
being used for a staff banquet, once 
a year. Every error made throughout 
the day, whether by a street or desk 
man, is noted and brought up at the 
daily staff meeting where a two-thirds 
vote decides the amount of the fine. 
Where the vote for a certain fine is 
less than two-thirds the minimum is im- 
posed. Every newspaper man knows that 
errors will occur, and consequently the 
fund is of fairly good size at the end 
of the year, but the plan has served 
to check errors materially, not so much 
because of the nominal fine, but rather 
because the method used brings them 
more forcibly to the attention of the 
offender.—B. A. T. 

* * x 

The automobile accidents which re- 
sult in serious injuries or deaths get 
into the papers. Those from which 
there are miraculous escapes often fail 
of attention. They can not be secured 
from calls on police departments, cor- 
oners or hospitals. But a reporter ca- 
pable of drawing out automobile repair 
men can either get a good feature ar- 
ticle recording many such accidents or, 
by keeping in constant touch, can get 
interesting stories—C. W. V. B. 

* * * 


One way of bringing news into the 
office which was found to be success- 
ful by the Express-Courier of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., during the deer hunting sea- 
son, was to keep a list standing in the 
paper of the successful hunters and the 
place in the country where the deer was 
found in each case. Hunters were in- 
vited to add their names to the list 
and those who knew of successful hunt- 
ers were urged to report their names. 
The result was that practically every 
deer killed in the county was determined 
and the names of the successful hunters 
were published. Such a growing list 
of names in connection with any series 
of events that can be handled in such 
a way will serve to bring in many items 
that might otherwise escape.—E. A. H. 

oe * 7 


Arrange with your-boy scout execu- 
tive for a series of articles written by 
officers of the local scout organization 
and business men taking an active part 
in the work to be published daily in 
your paper. The Logansport (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune found the series of 
eighteen articles secured through the 
scout executive to bring very favor- 





When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


able comment from subscribers.—L. H. 

In every farming community there 
are farm owners who have given their 
farms a distinct name. Locate those in 
your community and write a series of 
articles on the farms and their own- 
ers. A picture of the farm homes 
would add attractiveness to the arti- 
cles. After publication of the first few 
articles both rural and city subscribers 
will await anxiously for the appearance 
of the next one. Then within the next 
few months notice the increase in the 
number of farmers applying names to 
their farms placing the name on the 
barn or a large sign board erected in 
front of the home.—L. H 

* * * 

An interesting “feeder” for the Peo- 
ple’s Forum or Everybody Say column 
can be easily built by publication of a 
letter “from a young man” decrying 
the modern girl’s tendencies to dances 
and movies instead of to intelligent dis- 
cussion or an evening of reading and 
comment upon literature —H. B. S. 

* 7 ~ 

An interesting short feature “How 
Prices Have Come Down,” covering 
one or a number of articles from each 
of different retail stores is “prosperity 
copy” and pleases the merchants be- 
sides being of informative value to the 
reader.—H. B. S. 

* * * 


The Worcester (Mass.) Post is run- 
ning a series of illustrated articles, en- 
titled, “Serving the Public By Being 
on the Job.” Each night a two column 
picture of some private or public man 
who served the public is published to- 
gether with a brief description of his 
or her duties and the place of duty. The 
chief interest lies in the title of the ar- 
ticle to be published the following day, 
the description being confined to a play 
on the duties of the person to be 
sketched.—J. H. G. 


* * * 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is arous- 
ing high school pupils’ interest in their 
paper and getting some valuable pub- 
licity by offering a trophy cup for the 
best edited high school newspaper pub- 
lished in Greater Cleveland. The Plain 
Dealer Trophy, as it is called, becomes 
the permanent award of any publication 
winning it three out of five years. 
High school publications contests are 
always sure to arouse keen interest 
among the young editors and a good 
deal of space is usually given to the 
contests.—G. W. G. 

* 7 - 


Frequently the editors of the larger 
city newspapers have trouble in get- 
ting spot photographs from correspond- 
ents in towns which have daily or 
weekly papers but no facilities for mak- 
ing art. This trouble was eliminated to 
a great extent by one newspaper by 
making a working arrangement with 
the smaller town papers whereby mats 
or cuts are supplied to these smaller 
papers in return for photographs and 
captions. Photo service from ten 
towns in the district covered by this 
paper was increased materially by the 
adoption of this policy, despite the fact 
that formerly correspondents were paid 
space rates for photos.—BAT. 
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Associated Editors. 





| 


They Forget 
the News— . | 


They Remember 
the Features. 








35 N. Dearborn St., Chicagy’ 











Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 





International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 











OFFSET GRAVURE 


Soft and delicate as a painting. Fin 
as an engraving. 

Superb effects even on common new 
print. 

Plates and rapidly 
printed. 

A revolution in newspaper pictorial 
printing. 
Offset Gravure Corporatin 
351 West 52nd Street New Yet 


Telephone Circle 7395 


quickly made 





NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday. Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
World Building NewYork. 














We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip 
pings yourself, But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made ® 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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Most people think of Ohio 
as one of the great industrial 
States—and it is. In many 
industries it is first. But Ohio 
produces CROPS too. The 
state ranks sixth in value 
of major farm crops—which 
fact indicates that the soil still 
figures as one of Ohio’s de- 
pendable sources of wealth. 


There are 255,079 white 
farmers in Ohio. Of these 


28,475 are worth more than 
10,000 each. 


Not one farm or farmer is 
too remote from a city to 
benefit by the regular visits of 
a daily newspaper. In fact 
Ohio newspapers “cover” the 
state and make a thorough job 
of it. There is no unrespon- 
sive population in Ohio. The 
people are of a high average 
education, home life measures 


up to the best and FIRST 


American standards and pros- 
perity abounds. 


The Ohio newspapers listed 
here are market finders for 
manufacturers. They have 
helped numerous manufac- 
turers to win a place in Ohio 
and to hold it. They are at 
your service. 





Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 
Akron Beacon Journal ...........(E) 32,587 .085 .085 
*Aitem THRO onc cccicecacccsies (E) 17,432 .06 .06 
“Akron Sunday Times............ (S) 21,834 .07 .07 
“Athens Messenger ..............-(E) 9,199 .03 -03 
Bellefontaine Examiner ..........(E) 4,264 .0143 -0143 
Cincinnati Enquirer ...........(M-S) 72,294 .17-.35 .17-.35 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .....-...(M) 182,549 .32 32 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ..........(S) 215,703 .37 .37 
++Columbus Dispatch .............(E) 74,535 .15 .14 
++Columbus Dispatch .............. (S) 76,147 .15 .14 ‘ 
Conneaut News Herald ..........(E) 3,080 .0179 .0179 
Dover Daily Reporter ........... (E) 4,103 .02 .02 
*Hamilton Daily News ........... (E) 7,123 .03 .03 
Ironton Irontonian ..............(M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 
Kenton Democrat ...............(E) 2,400 .014 .014 
*Lima News an d Times-Democra t (E&S) 15,517 .06 .05 
Lima Republican-Gazett (M&S) 11,736 .035 .035 
“Marietta Times ... wéeaddmee tebe (E) 5,982 .025 .025 
Middletown Journal .............(E) 4,674 .025 .025 
Newark American-Tribune .......(E) 6,550 .025 .025 
Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch....(E) 6,132 .025 -025 
Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 15,638 .06 .06 
Portsmouth Sun-Times ..........(S) 9,552 .04 -04 
Tete GED < 6 cc ccnetccavedcae (E) 87,519 .25 -23 
+Toronto Tribune ................ (E) 1,092 .O11 O11 
Warren Daily Chronicle ......... (E) 6,461 .025 .025 
*Youngstown Vindicator ..........(E) 24,587 .07 .07 
*Youngstown Vindicator .........(S) 25,277 .07 .07 


Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
++Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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The Print Paper Situation 


For the first time in miany years we now have. a competitive 





market for print paper supply. Whether the break is real or only 
a temporary expedient to induce publishers to sign up contracts 
remains to be seen. 


A three and a half cent price reported to be offered by one of 
our large manufacturers as well as several smaller mills would 
seem to be an endeavor to defend their position against Canadian 
invasion. This virtually establishes domestic contract tonnage price 
at 3¥c. per pound f.o.b. mill for the first quarter of 1922. 


First class Scandinavian newsprint in large quantities is available 
at $60. per ton payable by bank acceptance thirty days after delivery. 


German newsprint can be bought for 2c. c.i.f. Atlantic ports, 
but I have not received the promised sample to prove its running 
quality and finish. 


A limited supply of good quality Finnish paper for 1922 use 
is available at 344c. ci.f. Atlantic ports. 


Paper salesmen who claim to be in a position to know state that 
“foreign prices will not influence future paper prices here, for such 
influence has had its full effect and prices are now at bottom.” 


All talk about mills being oversold is sheerest nonsense. With 
one or two possible exceptions, they are all keenly seeking tonnage. 
Publishers will do well to seek to fil! up mills which indicate a spirit 
of fair play. Such a policy would make for the cheaper production 
of paper. 


JASON ROGERS 
Publisher, New York Globe. 


New York, Nov. 30, 1921. 
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SHOW me and I will buy is the men- 
Mial attitude of Missouri. No other 
sideration really counts in making an 
yal to this rich market. Missouri 
| oe land area of 68,735 square miles, 
Meontains every variety of soil and is 
th in mineral resources. As a manu- 
uring state it ranks among the lead- 
Lumbering is an important industry. 
bis the meat packing and the manufac- 
meme Of hardware, flour, boots, shoes, 
hinery and clothing. These are the 
ding industries but there are several 
hers that play an important part in 
reatingstate 








Missouri’s war record in food pro- 
duction was remarkable, the value of 
her food crop in 1917 being more than 
double that of 1916. 

Missouri ranks first in poultry, mules, 
bluegrass, diversified farming, pure-bred 
Hereford cattle, and in several crops 
and fruits. 

Missouri led all other states in the com- 
bined production of corn and wheat in 
1919—America’s greatest grain crops. 

The State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri stands first in active member- 
ship among all other such state organiza- 


tions west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

Missouri ranks first in the production 
of lead and zinc. 

Missouri has more state banks than 
any other state in the Union. Savings 
deposits in these banks increased from 
$51,509,217.09 in 1916 to $91,537,114.95 in 
1920. 

Missouri is the 
two federal reserve 
a farm loan bank. 

Missouri has the largest artificial lake 
in the United States created to generate 
electricity. It is Lake Taneycomo in 


which has 
It also has 


only state 


banks. 


SSOURI MARKET DOMINATES WIDE TERRITORY 


how Me” Is Only Answer To Appeals To Meet Her Needs—State Is Rich In Natural Resources and 
Ranks High As Manufacturing and Jobbing Center 


Taney County, with its 
water supply. 


Missouri has more miles of navigable 


never failing 


rivers than any other state. 


St. Louis, founded because of the fur 
trade, has been the center of that trade 
in America since 1820, and is the great- 
est fur-trading market in the world. 

Jackson County is the Herefordshire 
of America and has more than any 
other county in the world. 

Missouri is the only state in which 
commercial cotton is picked and storage 
ice put up on the same day. 


Missouri poultry 





ealth. 
Porexam ple 
0,000 worth of 
tarl buttons are 
ufactured in 
state each year 
d the annual 
eduction of corn- 
b pipes is valued 
t more than 
500,000. 
Missouri is one 
the dominating 
holesale and job- 
ing markets of 
United States. 
How many per- 
ms know that 
issouri is a state 
great resources; 
at its soils, its 
ines, water sup- 
, fuel supply, 
sportation fa- 
ities, large pro- 
ion of raw ma- 
rials and its cen- 
I location in the 
ississippi Valley 
ord exceptional 
portunities for 
farmer, the 
anufacturer and 
man engaged 
commerce, while 
geographical 
sition makes it 
sceptible of great 
mmercial devel- 
ent? In many 
ings Missouri 
ay be classed the 
emost state in 
Union. 
these are: 
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Photo by 

Some Missou 
one of the most beautiful spots in the United States. 

issouri a progressive, wide-awake state. 


Ewin 








Galloway 
has plenty of money to s 


end for whines worthwhile. 








This ugly Kansas City hillside of rocks and tin cans has been turned into 
Kersey Coates Terrace is only one of many park improvements that have stamped 





brings more than 
half as much 
wealth each year 
as is taken from 
the gold mines of 
the United States. 

Gentry County, 
Mo., grows more” 
blue grass and blue 
grass seed than any 
other county in the 
world. 

Missouri was the 
‘birthplace of the 
world’s greatest 
saddle horse, Rex 
Donald. 

Missouri is first 
in quality and fla- 
vor of all fruit. 

Missouri has 
both the first and 
second largest 
horse and mule 
markets in the 
world. 

Missouri is the 
home of the lar- 
gest jack and jen- 
net farm in the 
world. 

Missouri is the 
first cattle state in 
the nation consid- 
ered from the 
standpoint of both 
gradeand pure-bred 
cattle, cost of pro- 
duction, quality and 
the cost of grazing 

and wintering. 

(Continued on 

page IV) 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part 1 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
























































































Population | City Classed as | the largest saliresd counters, in the Mieny-o~ States. am Suburban and Farm Residents } 
2 : are 21 main trunk lines and numerous branches radiating | 
ta eae ns in all directions. The trunk lines are as follows. Balti- aes 1920 | 
7 li —_ more & Ohio R. R.;_Chicago & Alton R. R.; Chicago- | Clayton ........ BE Se rene A 1,000 3,028 Groce 
Chamber of Commerce, City 1,658 1,87 | 
Ch. of Com., City & Sub.. 1,000" 000 | Baringen & Quinc "RR; Chicago and Eastern Illinois | Ferguson ........--e+eeceeeeeeeeees ¥ ,874 Mea’ 
3 | Cleveland, incinnati re St. Louis Railway | Florissant .......-+-seseeeeeeeeeees 765 758 Frui 
aa Whites ....... 72% Industrial Workers.150,000 Co. - iinsis Central = = My ae wos eB sy ne deddd eben deine cocudeccneed “eas ~ ler 
OE CCP a7 English Reading.... 75% .; Missouri Pacific obile » mt EMMINGS we eeseeecsceseereeeeeercece 
Foreign Born ........ 18% pees foe 38% Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R.; Kirkwood ...-...eeeeeereeerereeees 4,171 4,422 
Students ..(see “‘schools’’) Summer residents ..None soueere Rolbusye; st. —— Soiipesters as een Laxineness ee er re Pere my 
«a wes oledo, St uis estern .; Wabas i, 1 Maple WOOd © oo ase eee ithe ckcccccees , 5 | 
Pie sy of Nativity of Louis Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Railway Co.; Terminal Te A . FR rey 800 830 Ww 
oreign born 1910 1920 foreign born 1910 1920 . R. Association of St. Louis; Chicago, Rock Island & | Pine Lawn ......---++seeeeeeeeeees 225 225 
F 
Austria 5,587 Mexico 179 429 Pacific Railway; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway; St. tere "Heights ae. See ere asae 2,136 out 
Belgium 363 Norway oo ee 167 | Louis & San Francisco R. R.; Mississippi River and | Shrewsberry .....--+-+++eeeeeereees aes 845 west 
Wales 154 Roumania ... 1,055 1,200 | Boone Terra Railway. ee wang City .ncrccccccvcceccecs aA? = I on 
Denmark M 413 Russia ...... 15,480 13,067 There are 132 inbound trains daily; 123 outbound trains } ed suena cimitaa i tiandacie helene ack abin 7312 7'400 tain 
France eased 1,872 Switzerland .. 2,653 2,105 | daily. There are 19 suburban inbound trains daily; 26 + teen ROE rene tive teens Sea cee 2°556 3°348 aa 
ee see 30,089 Sweden ..... 1,129 | 898 | suburban outbound trains daily. The total mileage of Me ees wimeemen ares < Sorrel e se: ° 148 m 
STECECE «4... 12 2,049 England .... 4,212 3,892 | railway serving St. Louis is 69,071. Six interurban echo 8 Eee. F255 Sh OSH SEs $60 415 (all 
Holland 42 408 Scotland .... 1,313 1,060 electric lines enter city; Kirkwood-Ferguson Line; St. pink Re eentee rs a eo 125 9% | this 
Hungary see 6,633 Ireland ...... 14,272 12,442 | Charles; Meramec Highland (Manchester) Creve Couer flea watis hasan eck cath leben a bah i 275 213 (No 
Italy ........ 7,5 9,067 Line. The following lines reach points in Illinois: Winde €s neni. Saks 2,500 | 
Illinois Traction System (McKinley Line); East St. v tl an . CS --- * 1300 "299 and 
s Louis & Suburban Railway. Deicke pe hae A eae fe 32 Ave 
anks DME So ech sDedocd ts. obedt dee 700 330 line 
ber Bs cimadek ve taks. on 27 Resources ....$125,761,700 — 4 (Bipeaeeakusneesedurvake hat ae et | (ab 
rust Companies .......19 Resources .... 189,650,751 Dai ° ee PO PPT CUNE REUTER LT 2 5 
EEO 7 Resources .... 291,589,490 | : Principal Industries : Jefferson Barracks ......-++++++e00e 1,050 900 scat 
| Shoes, lumber, hide, altimetry. trunks, chemicals, hard- | Kinunswick ......e00-+eeeeeeeeeees tee 141 thri 
| ware, stoves, barber outfits, steel, carpets, street cars, | 
| lightning rods, saddlery, iron products, meat packing, hea | 3 
: ’ Schools F | drugs, automobiles, motor trucks, soap, confectionery, = T aes 
SF ede ee oe Pee ree 129 Pupils. .92,755 stationery, paints, clothing, furniture, hats and caps, 3 legitimate .....seeeeeeeeeeeeeerereeeees 5,556 setts 
ie eae Pupils. . 13,766 | gloves, glass, woodenware, wagons, photographic supplies, 1 vaudeville (€XC.) ..ceeeesereeceeseerees 2,128 Seats 
TS rr errr reer 154 Pupils. .15,000 | chinaware. 2 burlesque ..... seco eseceesecscsseecees 3,491 Seats Au 
Academies and Colleges ........ 34 Students 6.000 | 5 vaudeville and pictures ...++.--++++eees 8,729 Seats Aw 
Forest Park College (Girls)........... +a 80 89 moving picture houses .......+-+eeeee0s 92,546 Seats om 
ong pd ot the Visitation (Girls)...... . 232 | Churches 44 air GOMES 2... cccccccccccccsccccccccees 49, 751 Seats A 
t ia) Ks ss vexahcawhacsex “ 825 | : ae ol # 
i hd or Meckenical Trades..... ” 11623 | _ Baptist, 24; Catholic, 90; Christian, 15; Christian 1 a ee oe. ee _ Solon ho Bal 
Teachers’ College ..---+..-.++seseeseees 267 | Science, 6; Congregational, 20; Evangelical, 30; Evangel- | theatre seats 4,000; largest vaudeville and picture seats Cig 
Washington University eS err er e 3,833 ical Lutheran, 27; Hebrew Orthodox, 18; Hebrew 2,255: largest burlesque house seats 1,991; largest legiti- 
Reformed, 4; Methodist Episcopal, 23; Methodist Episco- mate theatre seats 1,961. Cl 
L i pal Church of the South, 25; New Jerusalem, 2; Orgae- The great open air municipal theatre in Forest Park | Cx 
ocation ized Spiritualists, 13; Presbyterian, 41; Presbyterian is the only one of its kind in the United States. It | Cor 
On the Mississippi River about twenty miles below the Cumberland, 4; Protestant Episcopal, 29; Reformed, 2; seats 9,270 and is built entirely of concrete with its } wa 
mouth of the Missouri River, and is considered one of Miscellaneous, 6. | 





| great stage set in natural woodland of the park. 





















NOTE Sources from wh ich facts and figures were secured: E. L. Wehmeyer, Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce Convention Bureau, Automobile Club Library, 
‘ Banks, Clearing House, Directories and K. F. Niemoeller, Manager, Associated Retailers of St. Louis. 


That Famous 150-Mile 
Trading -Radius 


HE figures above, showing the well-balanced suburban population of the St. 

Louis District, are of especial interest to the buyer of advertising. . . . 
Here is a part of The Globe-Democrat’s famous 150-mile trading radius — The 
Globe-Democrat’s pride. 











There is more to it than you see here. . . . It takes in not only St. Louis 
and Missouri, but also large portions of Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkan- 


sas. Consider East St. Louis, for instance—a city of nearly 70,000, just across 
the Mississippi River. 






The St. Louis Market is a rich market—a responsive market. . . . And 
no other single medium even claims to reach it as does The 


{.Louis Globe-Democrat 


Circulates Throughout The 
St. Louis Territory 

















Wholesalers 
Groceries ...--.------5 41. Dry Goods ...-.cccsees 19 
TEMES “osscccccccencses 37 = Druggiete .cccccccccese 17 
DWUENS cccccccecscecscs 42 Tea and Coffee ........ 37 
Hardware ...-....-+-+. 11 pT eee 31 


Retail Section 


What is known as the downtown section extends from 
Fourth Street on the east to Twelfth Street on the 
west, and from Washington Avenue on the north to Pine 
on the south. In this district are 45 blocks which con- 
tain the six department stores and other retail establish- 
ments. Fourteenth Street is the center for trolley lines 
(all but 4 lines touch this point). The busiest streets in 

this section are Broadway, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
(North and South streets); Washington, Locust, Olive 
# and Pine (East and West streets). While Franklin 
| Avenue is not in this section it has almost a continuous 

line of retail stores from Broadway to Jefferson Avenue 
(about 20 blocks). The business trend is westward and 
# ©6cscattered through the outlying districts are several 


a 
SPACE BUYERS CHART<=~ 


The residential section of St. Louis is in the west end, 
its restricted subdivisions and well paved streets 
and boulevards. 


given over to the more moderate but substantial homes. 
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Residential Features 


Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





large office buildings are located in the so- | Mexico, Jefferson City, Cape Girardeau, Hannibal, Spring- 
called “‘downtown section.” The financial district lies just field, Ill., Fairfield, Ill. Throughout this area there are 
east of the retail section from Locust Street to Pine 
Street and from Fourth Street to Broadway. 


many towns of importance and the excellent railroad 
service induces the people to visit St. Louis often. The 
modern retail establishments and many first-class theatres 
are the principal attractions. 


CN MII oan. s 6c ccc tens weddsccsences 89,500 

ri eI 50 d¢ ncadanseseagaaceas 3,950 Special Information 

MARA GRMRGMAEL oe elcdncseccscccdeeeuas 600 There are 26 highways leading into St. Louis. The 

I MI CRURT AS c ccouvendcccccvaceiauge 90 main highways are National Old Trail, Red Ball High- 
TUMMEIMG TIOUBES  cncc ccc cccccccccccccccccscess 55 | way, Midland Trail, Ozark Highway, Mississippi Highway. 

Su SUMNER RC AMEGEMEN A cccccceccasdvadsetecucs 165 It is estimated that the train transit tourists are 
Number of building permits issued in 1920........ 7,291 | 785,000 yearly. Convention delegates and visitors are 
Value of new building in 1920.............. $20,538,460 250,000 yearly. 


Mississippi Warrior Service under operation of the 
government has 12-ton boats and 50 barges (2,000 tons 
The number of apartments increases | capacity) operating between St. Louis and New Orleans. 


The north and south ends of the city are | St. Louis has two municipal docks—one at north end 


Trading Area 





completed and the other at the south end under con- 
struction. There are 19 miles of river front. Export 
shippers send freight through New Orleans for foreign 
The trading area of St. Louis extends about 110 miles markets, because it takes no more time than shipping 





thriving retail sections. . in every direction taking in such towns as Moberly, through New York port. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
>: CRORES sucscdccccn¥ees 174 5. 6 oikaa xk sedccisdcnded 33 PEO cco dns ccchecgecéécééwoade 1 
, GUNES cwidevececctscoddee 21 Department Stores .........ceceee 6 GE Seto denecs vcdevscddedeuen 80 
Mame. (Tires) Agye..cccccicccccccs 138 DR . tacenednunacniadul 480 CEE cccaunccéddadnebencakanun 2,696 
Auto. (Acces.) Agys.............. x GE ienecetilcctdactitesknaa 541 Pe. ** 3. a ahead deme ake 236 
DG <te¢tbadecsessteatiownnes 437 ED ab wed daedécnteatas Seal 531 Flats amd Cage ..ccccccseccecceses 40 
MO técesas cus ianecsiesed 198 PED <c ckendctsascasadesteuctl 113 PY oc ccdctssccecsdiancqndeses 178 
SD GM GUND 0 obs cecccecccces 43 PE wendcnbuthnne caw dOsecunael 120 Ladiet Tallete ..cccccccecccvccee 40 
DE SadéeSesdtecccecceensdaes &4 DE nabsadeccdascsovecasusenede 145 Mant Machete. .coccccccccccccccce 748 
NOTE 5 skeleton cccccccaccdeae 751 PURMNN DeadiSees is vavccedssceal 194 Men’s Furnishings ..........+..+.- 123 


Reepenes TUENGE. « osvsdedécodsacnss 112 
PD «a cu sactassccveteveudaans 222 
GD a cctndcodénesedsavaduecs 56 
POUND <. .cacaddscnncdeacvat 106 
WO ac ncuwnatacsdédccnanceennees 18 
MORI  n.o.0. 44 Gacdancacnxeccuat 865 
SOW TR Sas cb dees diccadécdes 933 
Spdating Goede ccc sssiccccescccds 12 
a EO, PT Te ee 7 





Morning Newspapers 


Globe-Democrat Amerika (German) 
Westliche Post (German) 





F. St. J. Richards 
NEW YORK 


Post-Dispatch Times 
Star Amerika (German) 


Bare figures alone prove that. 


Guy S. Osborn 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., 16 Regent Street, London, S. W. 1 


Evening Newspapers 


Largest Daily Circulation of 
Any St. Louis Newspaper 


T. LOUIS is partial to a morning newspaper. . . . So is the St. Louis District. 
Steady, year-in-year-out analysis of reader- 
personnel proves the equally significant fact that the Globe-Democrat, St. Louis’ 
morning newspaper, holds its readers. 


It is St. Louis’ own newspaper—the St. Louis District's own newspaper. 


{(.Louis Globe-DMemocrat 


National Representatives 
J. R. Scolaro 
DETROIT 


Globe-Democrat 


Sunday Newspapers 


Post-Dispatch Star 
Westliche Post (German) 


Questionnaires recently sent out revealed strikingly the great prestige of The 
Globe-Democrat among out-of-town bankers throughout the 150-mile radius. Other 
questionnaires showed the leaning of out-of-town merchants toward this newspaper. 


The Globe-Democrat is the paper which is read and re-read in St. Louis, and 
read and re-read in this rich St. Louis territory. 


R. J. Bidwell 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Union Station, St. Louis, was for many 
years the largest in America. It is still one 





of the most imposing railroad terminal 
buildings. 
MISSOURI MARKET 
DOMINATES 


(Continued from page 1) 








Missouri leads in livestock profits. 

There were 136 national banks in Mis- 
souri with a capital stock of $47,015,000 
and deposits of $324,000,000 at the time 
of the national bank call about October 
1, 1920, according to figures received by 
the State Bureau of Labor 
from the Comptroller of Currency. 
These banks had in circulation bank 
notes to the amount of $22,107,000, as- 
sets amounting to $768,923,000 and $57,- 
495,000 cash on hand. 

Kansas City has more national banks 
than any other city in Missouri. There 
are 17 national banks in that city and 
one in North Kansas City. St. 
has five national banks, 
and Sedalia three. 
tional 


Statistics 


Louis 
St. Joseph four, 
The rest of the na- 
banks in the state are divided 
among cities having either one or two. 

National banks in Missouri showed a 
decrease in assets and capital during 
the first two years of the world war, 
1914 and 1915, but beginning with 1916 
there was a steady increase. 

In 1913 there were 133 national banks 
with assets of $391,547,000 and capital 
of $36,140,000. In 1914 the number of 
national banks decreased to 130, with as- 
sets of $379,073,000 and capital of $35,- 
570,000. In 1915 conditions were some- 
what better than 1914. This 
year there were 131 national banks with 
assets of $384,623,000 and 
$36,085,000. 

In 1916 there were 132 national banks 
and they began to show rapid increase 
in assets and capital. Assets were $473.- 
919,000 and capital $36,410,000. In 1917 
there were the same number of national 
banks as the previous year, but assets 
increased to $534,757,000 and capital to 
$39,105,000. Nineteen eighteen saw a de- 
crease in the number of banks to 131, 
with capital dropping off to $37,700,000, 
but assets of these banks increased to 
$605,404,000. 

Three new national banks were added 
to the list in 1919 and these 134 national 
banks had assets of $759,898,000 and capi- 
tal increased to $45,995,000. 

Only 12 national banks in Missouri 
have gone into the hands of receivers 
since 1877. The total amount of money 
involved in these failures was $5,600,000 
and the amount of bank notes in circu- 
lation was $655,810. 


those in 


capital of 








Missouri produced 39,428,000 pounds 
of cotton during 1920, an increase of 
7,347,000 pounds over 1919, according to 
information issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Missouri ranked 
twelfth as a cotton producing state, but 
the average of the state per acre was 
far above the average production of the 
entire cotton producing territory of the 
United States. 

The Missouri average per acre was 215 
pounds, while the average for the cotton 
producing territory as a whole was only 
156. 

Missouri has twelve cotton produc- 
ing counties: Butler, Dunklin, New Ma- 
drid, Ozark, Pemiscot, Stoddard, Taney, 
Howell, Scott, Oregon, Ripley and Mis- 
sissippi counties. The last five counties 
have small acreage and production. 

Missouri leads in the production of 
plug tobacco producing 41 per cent of 
the 141,037,895 pounds manufactured in 
1919, and also leads in production of 
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Missouri is rich in natural resources. 














PTioto by Ewing Galloway 


The famous Four Courts Building in St. Louis is one of the imposing show places 
of Missouri that is well known to all travelers who have passed that way. 


twist, of which 11,290,488 pounds were 
manufactured in 1919. 

Missouri is the third state in the union 
in the production of all small fruits, ex- 
cept strawberries, in which it holds sec- 
ond place, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. Its total acreage in small 
fruits in 1919 was 16,068, while the pro- 
duction in quarts was 17,769,936. This 
was a decrease of nearly 6,000,000 quarts 
from the production of 1909, which was 
23,696,221, and a slight decrease in acre- 
age, which in 1909 was 17,000. 

A corresponding decrease in acreage 
and production is shown for the entire 
United States. In 1919 the acreage was 
249,084, and the production 325,096,968 
quarts. In 1909 the acreage was 272,- 
460 and the production was 426,565,863 
quarts. 

In 1919 Missouri produced 12,861,820 
quarts of strawberries, 1,592,556 of rasp- 
berries and 2,958,006 of blackberries and 
dewberries. The United States in 1919 
produced 176,931,550 quarts of straw- 
berries, 61,333,509 of raspberries and 
loganberries, and 39,945,078 of blackber- 
ries and dewberries. 

Missouri stands fourth as a corn state 
in the United States this year, as Iowa, 
Illinois and Nebraska exceed her pro- 
duction in the order named, according 
to E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes of 
the state-federal crop reporting service. 

Missouri was sixth among the states in 
the number of hives of bees on its hive 


farms in 1920, according to figures com- 
piled from the 1920 census. 

The number of hives of bees on farms 
in the United States January 1, 1920, ac- 


This bridge of limestone at Tonka is 109 
feet high, 50 feet in thickness and 80 feet wide—a country road runs over it. 








































cording to the fourteenth census, wa 
3,476,346, as compared with 3,445,006 ig 
1910, showing an increase of 31,34 @ 
0.9 per cent. In making comparisog 
between these two years the change jp 
the date of enumeration from April § 
in 1910 to January 1 in 1920, should 
taken into consideration. Especially ig 
states where the winters are severe th 
number of hives of bees on farms jp 
April of any year is likely to be consié- 
erably less than the number in January, 
In such states the 1920 figures may kk 
somewhat too high for a fair comparisog 
with 1910. It is probable, therefore, that 
a count of the hives of bees in April 
1920, would have shown a decrease, 
compared with the number in 19 
rather than even a slight increase. 

The states reporting the largest num 
ber of hives of bees on farms on Jane 
ary 1, 1920, were Texas, with 235,11; 
Tennessee, with 191,898; California, with 
180719; North Carolina, with 163,9%; 
Illinois, with 162,630; Missouri, with 
157,678. 

Thirty-one per cent of Missouri farm 
ers are owners of motor cars, accor 
ing to the Bureau of Census of the De 
partment of Commerce. There are 6; 
229 automobiles owned by farmers in the 
state, according to the report, represent 
ing 81,329 of the state’s 263,004 farms. 

Missouri farmers own 5,059 trucks, 
the report states, located on 4,878 farms, 
indicating that 1.9 per cent of the farms 

(Continued on page XII) 
























Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Busy Kansas City has a retail district that is famed throughout the Southwest. 
The Southwest knows how to spend and this market attracts ite products from all 


parts of the world. 
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Population 
aD, warksss whid-ws'cprams qaldeies aauate acai 324,410 
MG Situs sas Csiaddbatee vscceueds o8S 248,387 
Chamber of Commerce, City............... 324,410 
‘Chamber of Commerce, Metropolitan District .450,000 
Native Whites...... 83% Industrial Workers. .30% 
‘Negroes ........... 9% English Reading. ...95% 
) Foreign Born....... 8% Home Owners...... 36% 
Nativity of Nativity of 

Foreign Born 1910 1920 Foreign Born 1910 1920 
PE cavnees — 749 Ireland ....... 3,266 2,584 
Belgium ....... 285 402 BOGE cicédvcoceapeee Gee 
Ganeda ....... 1,738 1,634 Norway 143 183 
Denmark ...... 365 437 Roumania ..... 155 19% 
England .......2,144 1,925 ME as edtawe 3,403 3,848 
MUEMCE 20. cscs 275 419 Scotland ...... 666 658 
Germany ...... 5,354 3,958 Sweden .......2,158 1,899 
Greece ....... 758 570 Switzerland 343 352 
Holland ....... 103 TH WS cesences 140 136 

Hungary ...... 332 335 


City Classed as 
Manufacturing Center and Wholesale Market. 


Schools 
Public Grade ........ NN SPU oder. 45,000 
MD Gigavsses vides S Pee asa: 7,500 
Junior High ........ S FR dike wenccees 1,178 
Junior College ...... D Fe a vivdnecnces 560 
MUNOCMIGL ccccccccess I WU cicdsndaces 7,500 


There are’ six private schools and 42 academies. 
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Banks 
BOI ks hcatchanne 35 Resources ...$35,758,460 
Trust Companies..... 13. Resources ... 94,369,170 
ee 16 Resources ...294,899,322 
1910 1920 
Bank Clearings....... $3,835,061,547 $11,615,142,427 
Postal Receipts....... 3,195,424 6,473,708 
Churches 


Baptist, 87; Christian, 27; Christian Science, 7; 
Congregational, 7; Episcopal, 13; Evangelical, 9; 
Greek Orthodox, 1; Hebrew, 10; Latter Day Saints, 6; 
Lutheran, 14; Methodist Episcopal, 59; Methodist 
Episcopal South, 17; Presbyterian, 33; Presbyterian 
Reformed, 1; Roman Catholic, 39; Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, 3; Spiritualist, 8; Miscellaneous, 40. 


Theatres 
WEED kev eases odes 8 
Moving Picture -........---.. 58 
Two new theatres im course of construction. Con- 
ventiom hall has largest seating capacity—1,500. One 
vaudeville theatre mow under construction will seat 
3,000. 


ee te eee eee ee oe 


Location 
Kansas City is situated om the Missouri River at 
the mouth of the Kansas River. It is one of the 
largest railroad centers im the country with 13 main 
trunk lines and 32 subsidiary lines, radiating im 
all directions. The trunk lines terminating in Kansas 








MISSOURI CIRCULATION 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 








City are: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.; Chicago & Alton 
R.R.; Chicago Great Western R.R.; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul R.R.; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway; Kansas City Southern Railway; 
Missouri Pacific Railway; Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R.R.; St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R.; Union Pacific R. R.; 
Wabash R. R. 

Kansas City as a railroad center has a $50,000,000: 
terminal system which includes a $6,000,000 passen- 
ger station, the third largest in the country. There 
are seven electric interurban roads serving Kansas City, 
these lines extend far into the suburbs and towns, 
reaching Leavenworth, Kansas; Olathe, Kansas, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Excelsior Springs, Mo.; Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; Indepemdence, Mo.; Overland Park, Kansas. 

Kansas City is 283 miles west by north of St. 
Louis on the Missouri River. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 

Missouri 1910 1920 Missouri 1910 1920 
Independence. 11,964 11,686 Platte City... 763 558 
Hickman Mills 200 ya % 98 
Blue Springs. 561 551 Courtney 75 110 
Excelsior Spgs 3,900 4,165 Sugar Creek... 300 459 
Gashlgnd .... 24 47 Raytown 175 175 
Greenwood .. 250 410 

Grain Valley. 133 354 Kansas 1910 1920 
Holmes ....- 75 150 Lenexa ..... 383 472 
Avondale .... == 314 Overland Park 100 560 
Liberty ...... 2,980 3,097 Shawnee .... 427 500 
Parkville .... 765 619 Vance ...... 120 200 





THE DAILY KANSAS CITY STA 


BAS ‘H dot represents ten subscribers to 


The Daily Kansas City Star. 


figures by counties see table to the right. 
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Deily Star Deily Ster Daily Ster 
For exact County Subscribers County Subscribers County Subscribers 
pO Tere er 196 etree ee 81 
RR: ceaiwengcs 27 34 ear” Madrid ...... ons 
ee eee ee 99 275 MONEE 96 icsccdves 173 
eunteewedudt 58 ia 14 
esevevendadt 301 2,441 2 
wewuwee chabe 755 959 1 
vtuestduawad 118 105 dee 
1 251 Lee 
352 eee 756 
754 156 4 
t 10 9 
869 557 739 
66 86 194 
6 ees 3 
3 29 
1 
1 
748 Saint. Charles ..... 3 
$96 + Saint Clair ....0<- 235 
852 Sainte Genevieve .. eds 
24 Saint Francois .... 1 
Saint Louis ...... 4 
~ is Saint Louis _ - 4 
MILLER amie we... 1,390 
: Schuyler 32 
Scotland .. 25 
BOGRE FS a ceccs wip oe 2 
Shannon 6 
OS Fee 20 
I Stoddard ......... 2 
Lafayette OEE so cacatedibee 10 
Lawrence 203 STO HK 6 ose slece 203 
CN a. 6 ore at eduas 9 SEED PP OP 52 
RAGDR 6 6ct vacegee asa BOM 6 déctusdeub ee 48 
i shoe hades dak 703 WOO. wenaieaaleo 371 
Livingston 962 Warren 1 
McDonald 56 Washington ees 
Macon ... 132 Wayne 2 
Madison Ay Webster 15 
Maries 1 ~. ‘i 12 
Mastete: cos. vesi res 9 Wrigh erraxee 99 
i? ~Sbbbetiesee 182 Total. Daily Star 
MENGE 1 hse « «23 59 Subscribers in 
S O U R I Aississipp a6 . MEOUIIE acdences 101,097 
foniteau ......... 9 Total, "Daily Star 
Monroe 71 Subscribers, all 
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Residential Features 

A distinguished feature of Kansas City is its 
residential sections which compare with the finest 
and larger older cities. It is a city of beautiful 
homes in keeping with the parks and boulevards 
surrounding them. The large number of home owners 
is made possible through the operation of numerous 
building and loan associations, which lend money 
at low rate of interest. 

For the most part Kansas City is made up of 
one and two-family houses. Although there are many 
apartment houses, thirty-six per cent of the people 
own their own homes. 


1915 1920 


Assessed valuation 

real estate $141,466,690 $190,771,360 
Assessed valuation personal 64,259,765 149,406,734 
Value building permit 10,667,405 14,760,295 


Principal Industries 
Agricultural Implements 
Awnings, Tents and Bags 
Book Binding and Loose Leaf Devices. . 
Bread, Crackers, Bakery Products 
Building Materials 

Creamery and Dairy Products 

Car and General Shop Construction... 


(Factory Output) 
$1,013,700 
3,508,145 
4,250,000 
13,131,621 
5,775,300 
10,870,731 
9,365,000 





Principal Industries 

Castings, Pattern, etc. 

Clothing, including Overalls 
Confectionery 

Confectioners’ and Bakers’ Supplies 
Flour and Grist Mill Products 


Furniture and Household Furnishings... 


Grocery Products 

Iron and Steel Products 

Leather Goods 

Packing House Products 

Paint and Varnish 

Sheet Metal Products, Steel Tanks and 


Soaps and Heavy Chemicals 

Stock Feeds 

Wood and Paper Boxes 

Lumber Mill Work, Cabinet Work 
Machine Shop Products 

Mattresses and Beds 

Millinery 

Oils, Crude and Refined 

Mineral and Soda Water 


Printing, Publishing, etc. ............ 


Rope and Twine 
Plumbing and Heating 
Miscellaneous 


37,021,050 


3,398,189 


7,085,685 


39,619,739 
4,342,500 
4,914,417 





1921 
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Special Information 

Kansas City ranks first with other cities in the 
following lines: Distribution of agricultural imple. 
ments; distribution of Kaffir corn, and Milo Maize; 
distribution of lumber; distribution of seeds; manu. 
facture of American black walnut; is a primary 
winter wheat market; a great hay market and dis. 
tributing point for stock and feed, cattle and hogs, 

Kansas City is second in the following lines: horse 
and mule market; meat packing center; receiving 
and distribtuing of fruit and vegetables. 

Kansas City is third in the distribution of butter, 
eggs and poultry; flour milling capacity and produc. 
tion; grain market and manufacture of soap. 

It is fifth in bank clearings and grain elevator 
capacity. It is sixth in post office receipts and tenth 
in manufacturing pursuits. 

Kansas City is credited with being the largest 
distributing point in the country for farm tractors and 
agricultural implements. It is one of the largest 
centers for automobiles and accessories. 

Kansas City has 1,200 miles of streets, 501 miles 
of which are paved. It has 1,152 miles of granitoid 
sidewalks, 894 miles of continuous boulevards, more 
than 3,000 acres of park land (30 separate parks 
scattered throughout the city). It has 42 supervised 
playgrounds. Swope Park is one of the largest in the 
country (1,334 acres). 





NOTE— Sources from which facts and figures were secured: J. E. Burke, Assistant Industrial Commissioner, Library, Clearing House, Banks, Assessor’s Office 


and Department Stores. 
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THE WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR 


FACH dot represents ten subscribers to 
For exact 


the Weekly Kansas City Star. 


County 


figures by counties see table to the right. 


Atchison 
Audrain 
Barry 
Barton 
Bates 
Benton 





Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape Girardeau ... 


wenar 


MISSOURI 


Weekly Star 
Subscribers 


1,590 
1,185 
331 
1,453 
1,402 
988 


County 


Weekly Star 
Subscribers 
1,199 

116 


Weekly Star 
County Subscribers 
lonroe 
lontgomery 
lorgan 





Chariton 
Christian 


St. Francois 
Ste. Genevieve .... 
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Druggists 
Confectionery 
Clothing 
Tobacco 
Jewelers 
Groceries 


Bakers 


Hardware 


The following are the principal lines in the jobbing 
trade of Kansas City and the annual business trans- 
acted in each: 

Automobile Tires and Accessories 

Agricultural Implements 

Boots and Shoes 

Builders’ Supplies (Brick, Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, etc.) 





ZL 


—4 
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36 


| Creamery and Dairy Products 
| Candy and Chewing Gum 
| Chemicals, Drugs and Pharmaceuticals. . 


Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco 

Coal, Coke and Wood 

Crackers, Cakes and Biscuits 

Dry Goods Furnishings and Notions.... 
Electrical Supplies 

Engines, Air Compressors, etc 

Flour and Grist Mill Products......... 
Fruit and Vegetables 

Furniture and House Furnishings 
Groceries, Canned Goods 

Hardware, Iron and Steel Products... . 
Hay, Grain and Straw 

Hide, Tallow, Wool and Fur 

Jewelry 

Leather Goods 

Lumber .. 

Millinery 

Musical Instruments 


6,875, 028 


1921 


Survey in Three Parts—Part 3 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Paints, Varnish, Window Glass 

Paper, Wrapping, Straw Board and Twine 
Paper, Writing and Printing 

Physicians’ Supplies 

Plumbing and Heating Appliances 


1,312,000 
3,437,500 
1,611,000 
7,726,264 
4,794,223 
44,571,712 
2,825,000 


Soaps and Heavy Chemicals 
Sporting Goods and Toys 

Stationery and Office Supplies 
Miscellaneous 21,082,252 


Retail Section 

The retail district embraces that portion of the 
city north of Fourteenth Street, east of Wyandotte 
Street, and West of Oak Street, which is known as 
the downtown section. In this district are located 
department stores, shops, theatres, banks, office build- 
ings, hotels, etc. 

The following are the busiest streets in this section: 
Main, Walnut, Grand, McGee, Oak, Tenth, Eleventh 
and Twelfth. 





Auto. eseenge) is 39 
Auto. 

Auto. (hires) Agys 10 
gys 
154 


Confectioners .. 

Delicatessen 

Dress Makers i 
urriers 
arages 

gar Stores Department — 6 

jocks and Suits. -11_—— Electri 


coos 





Hardware 


eeeee 


Furniture ... 


Hats and Caps ..13 Opticians 
Jewelry 07 Phot 
Ladies’ Tailors ... Pian 
Meat Markets ..767 Restaurants 

Men’s Furnishings 67 Shoe Dealers 6 
Merchant Tailors 4 Sporting Goods .. 
Milliners 66 Stationers 2 





Trading Area 


Extends from St. Joseph on the north to Topeka on 
the west, Jefferson City on the east and Fort Scott, 
Kansas, on the south. In this section are many 
thriving towns and villages which draw on Kansas 
City for their merchandise. 





Evening Newspapers 
Star 


Drovers Telegram 


Morning Newspapers 


Journal Times 





Sunday Newspapers 


Journal Post 


In Kansas City there are numerous publications such as farm papers, trade papers and religious publications. 


MISSOURI CIRCULATION 


THE DAILY AND WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR 


ACH dot represents ten subscribers to 
either the Daily or Weekly editions of 
For exact figures 


The Kansas City Star. 
by counties see table to the right. 


Daily and Weekly 
County Star Subscribers 


Adair 


Daily and Weekly 


Daily and Weekly 
Star Subscribers 


County Star Subscribers 
Montgomery ...... 


edar 
Chariton 
Christian ......... 
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Gasconade 
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== 
= CASTER | Aurora ..........Advertiser—(E) Cape Girardeau ..Sun—(M-S) Kansas City ...-. -Journal—(M-S) 
Boonville .....+++ Republican—(E) Carrollton ...... Democrat—(E) Kansas City ..... Post—(E-S) 
ONVi @ MEMPHIS Brookfield ....... Argus—(E) Carthage ........Democrat—(M-S) Kansas City .....Star & Times—(M-E-S) 
OXAHOKA DGSE  wccccccces Democrat—(E) Carthage .. Press—(E) Kirksville -++++++Express—(E) 
fEN Cc/ITY Cameron .......- News & Observer—(E) Charleston . . Index—(E) Kirksville .......News—(E) 
Cape Girardeau ..S. E. Missourian—(E) *hillicothe . -Constitution—(E) Lamar .......+- Democrat—(E) 
Chillicothe .......Tribune—(E) Lexington ....... Intelligencer—(E) 
y SES wanes Bue Democrat—(E) — dcancaes Press Journal (=) 2) 
° c Columbia ........ Missourian—(E) Macon .....+.+es Chronicle Herald—(©& 
*M/LLPORT eST. PATRICK ¢ Columbia ........ Tribune—(E) Marshall Democrat News—(E) 
Excelsior Springs. Call—(E) Maryville .. -Democrat Forum—(E) 
KSVILLE Excelsior Springs. Standard—(E) Maryville -Tribune—(E) 
4 Da oo cn oak Gazette—(E) Mexico ... . .Intelligencer—(E) 





Sun—(E) Mexico ... 


on WUE csi cccccves J . -Ledger—(E) 
MONTICELLO Hannibal Courier Post—(E) Moberly . 


. -Democrat—(E-S) 


Independence ....Examiner—(E) Moberly ..... ..seMonitor Index—(E) 


", 
%, 
ye Independence ....News—(E) Monett. ......000 Times—(E) 
4 HEDGE CITY Jefferson City ....Capital News—(M-S) Neosho ......60. Democrat—(E) 
A Jefferson City ....Demo. Tribune—(E) WOON & cactccds Mail & Post—(E) 
QUINCY Jefferson City ....Post—(E) Poplar Bluff ..... American—(E) 
i” eee ates Globe—(M-S) pF PARRY Review—(E) 
po Spirent News Herald—(E-S) St. Charles ...... Banner News—(E) 
@HAGERS GROVE | Kansas City .....Drovers Telegram—(E) St. Charles ...... Cosmos Monitor—(E) 


St. Joseph ....... Gazette—(M-S) 
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SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
































Population | City Classed as | Location Suburban and Farm Residents 

SE iced acacecesnbe 39,631 . | 

ie tbe co 35,201 Educational and 200 miles southeast of Kansas City, Mo., and 238 City surrounded by a farming country of dairy 

Chamber of Commerce, City..39,631 | Marketing center. E / _ ‘ > : | 

Ch. of Com., City and Sub. . .45,000 miles southwest of St. Louis. Frisco R.R., Missouri | live stock and poultry. 

| 

Native Whites ....... 99% Industrial Workers. ..5,000 4 ity, Cli i R 

Negroes .....scccc000 1% English Reading ....100% Paci RR. Kaness City, Clinsen & Speingheil 5. | 

Foreign Born ....... None Home Owners ....33%4% | 

ee 3,000 Summer residents ...None Wholesale ~Retail Section 

‘ _ Principal Industries Houses Several blocks on North Com- 

Lienadeacumstes R s ..$12,366,600.00 : ‘ ; : 
oo BAS ang 4 Resources... 1'486:000.00 | Frisco R. R. shops, wagons, stoves, refrigerator arin ditheieatye 6 | mercial St., South Walnut St., 
N TR R .. 6,133,430.00 ‘ ‘ . €atS oe. sere eeeee 3 i im- 
— ¥ tee nates supplies, railroad parts, flour, dairy products, fur- Frui Easy Washington and Kim 
Schools . 2 TUIES 00s e eee veee 1| brough Sts., West Grant and 
niture, saddlery, lime, feed and garment. Cigars 1 : 
Public Grade .......... a ree in ae 5 aii een a SP ER Be Main St. 
Bi fb (Sabebshbeesson ke : a baba enkdsa de ‘ 4 PE Scccccnetestes 2 
GEOBCS .cccccccsccccece BS as cksewcese csc 0 Dry Goods ........ 2 
Theatres Churches Special Information Hardware ......... 2 
3 moving picture shows, Congreeational... 4 Dis- Cc { : ‘cult hich It 
; . | ciples o rist aptist, enter of a vast agriculture area in which poultry . 

3 comb. picture and vaude- | ¢ ? naan 7: Peer __ & ‘ ; ; Residential Features 

ville shows. Seats 2,100, | estant Episcopal, 2; Metho- | and dairying, fruit and live stock predominate. It is : 

1,700, 700, 900, 900, 1,700. | dist Episcopal, 8; Metho- h . si iaitias aes tte R There are many exclusive 
Gist, episcopal Go) ‘se the per ener anes or the — . a Kar ee e- districts and mostly privately 
ence, 1; Church of God, sources are diversified. Crop failures are practically owned homes, with spacious 
Spiritualist, 1; Latter wad " ‘ 5 7 
Saints, 1; Miscellaneous, 9. | unknown. Elevation is 1,502 feet above sea level. well kept lawns. 






















Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 







Auto. (Passenger) ..... 42 Delicatessen ........... 1 PRT ree — Merchant Tailors ...... 3 : . ; 

gute. ¢zruck) re ee rH a anreenes 4 qavages bucgaie duties aie 38 pintiepecetee 18 Draws retail trade from radius of 75 miles. In 
uto. (Tires gcys.... SS aa MUN, oie cwecnccns ees RS Aree 9 : st Status . : 3 
Ga. (Parts) Agcys.. — praauets popbosesessosh 1 seams apeconseanees , ¢ Photographers Seaseeens ; this retail district are Lebanon, Willow Spring, Chad 
ORAS epartment Stores ‘ ats an CO, | FR s ‘ . 

OS eae 9 Electrical ....... wee 4 a 2 ee 13 eens: Labaceceweal 48 wick, Hollister, Crane, Monitt, Lamar, Oceola and 
Cloaks and Suits ...... 2 Florists ....... woe 8 dies’ Tailors ......... 6 Shoe Dealers .......... 22 | other towns 

Clothiers .....scccccoes 22 Ee Sa 8 Meat Markets ......... 29 Sporting Goods ........ 1 ’ 


ppavecenda i de nccnnsnecee eeced OO OS 








Leader (Eve., Sun.) 


Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Chamber of Commerce, Board of Education, Banks N * ; 
NOTE— ews papers { Republican (Morn., Sun.) 


and Library. Louis Plank, Sec’y, Chamber of Commerce. 












THE SPRINGFIELD LEADER 


FIRST NEWSPAPER IN SPRINGFIELD FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


The Dominant Paper of Southern Missouri 
PUBLISHED EVERY EVENING AND SUNDAY MORNING 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 










Net Paid Circulation October, 1921 (Evening) - - - - - - - - = 16,407 
Net Paid Circulation October, 1921 (Sunday Morning) - - - - - - 16,101 


The Leader is one of the very few papers in the Middle West which has maintained 
its 1920 advertising lineage during 1921. 


R It circulates in a territory that is the surest steady, conservative wealth-producing section of America. National advertisers 
€asSOn ® can cover Springfield and its immediate trade territory completely in no other way than by use of the Springfield Leader. 


Send for advertising literature and data on Springfield and The Leader 


OO The Springfield Leader pee ed 


The Ford-Parsons Co. H. S. JEWELL & SON, Publishers Story, Brooks & Finley 
930 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


40 California Street, San Francisco Springfield 9 Missouri Colonial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
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City Classed as 





















1920 Census ..ccccccccccene 29,902 Mining, 

1910 Census ......eeeseees 32,073 | Manufacture and 

Chamber of Commerce, City. .29,902 Agriculture. 

A. B. C. City and Sub... ...240,000 

Native Whites ....... 94% Industrial workers ..4,600 

NEQTOES cs ccccccccccs 6% English reading ...... 98% 

Foreign born .......-. 11% Home owners ....... 15% 

Students ....ccccees 1,250 Summer residents .. none 
Banks 

Savings ..cccccccccccs «4 Resources ...... $3,018,430 

Trust Companies ...... 1 Resources ...... 2,961,000 

National .......s0- coe B Resources ...... 5,581,690 
Schools 

Public Grade ..... BB: FR ccccsscccséin 7,715 

High ..ccccscce weccees 1 Pupile ....0.. eteeces 1,133 
Theatres 

Three combination vaude- 1,400 and 600. Three mo- 





tion picture exclusively— 
seat 200 to 500. 


ville and motion pictures; 
seating capacities 1,800, 
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Location 


68 miles West of Springfield and Northern Arkansas. 
Frisco, Missouri Pacific, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 


Principal Industries 
Lead and zinc mines, lead works, cooperage works, 
flour mills, foundries, machine shops, overalls and shirt 
factory, cigar factories, candy factories, rubber novelty 
works, sewer pipe works wholsaling, farming, fruit 
growing. 
Special Information 
Joplin has the largest cigar manufacture in the state 
of Missouri. Joplin is served by more railroads (namely 
eight) than any other town its size in the United States. 
Open shop conditions predominate. Wonderful distribu- 
tion for manufacturers, jobbers, etc. 


Churches 
5 Baptist, 5 Christian, 1 Hebrew, 1 Christian Science, 
1 Lutheran, 1 Congregational, 1 Episcopal, 1 Evangelical, 
6 Methodist, 2 Presbyterian, 1 Roman Cotholic, 5 Mis- 
cellaneous. 





1921 


JOPLIN, MO. 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


Anderson, Mo., 918; Pierce City, Mo., 1,476; Neosho, 
Mo., 3,968; Webb City, Mo., 7,800; Carthage, Mo., 10,068 
Carterville, Mo., 2,400; Carl Junction, Mo., 1,375; Com- 
merce, Okla., 2,555; Fairland, Okla., 800; Miami, Okla., 
6,800; Pitcher, Okla., 9,676; Pittsburg, Kan., 18,052; Sa- 


lena, Kan., 4,712; Columbus, Kan., 450; Baxter Springs, 


Kan., 3,608. 
Wholesale Retail Section 
Houses 26 blocks on Main Street from 
Groceries ......... 7 | B Street to 24th Street; 12 
i, 3 | blocks on Joplin Street from Ist 
OO hn a eh 4 | to 12th Street; 5 blocks on Vir- 


ginia 
Street. 


Avenue from 3rd to 8th 


Residential Features 


Mostly fine one-family homes. A few apartments. 
modern structures. 


All 


















Auto. (Passenger) ..... 28 Delicatessen .......+..-+ 1 
Auto. (Truck) ........ 2 Dress Makers .........13 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.....11 DOGS: cccccvcscccne 21 
Auto. (Parts) Agys.....6 Dry Goods ...........+- 13 
WEIS ic iccccccesecees 6 Department Stores .... 5 
Cigar Stores ........-+ 17 Electrical ..ccccccccs oad 
Cloaks and Suits ...... 1 PRD co cevsscccccesas 1 
Chetlars sc svcccccsoce 25 POD ccccccccccecoces a 
Confectioners ....... --17. +‘ Furniture ..... iaeswate 12 








Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


PUSSIES cccccceccecsed — Merchant Tailors ...... 9 
GRGED ccccccccecscces 19 PRRED. -nccscacceeses 7 
GRORIRE os dvedcccccsione 18 OQptARs cccccscccccsis 70 
THROWERS occ cccccvccce 10 Photographers ......... 8 
Hats and Caps ........ — ND cb ddkds b4edsecne 3 
JOC a iccddccscveces 9 Memiawsents «. ccccccceccs 37 
Ladies’ Tailors ........ 2 Shoe Dealers .......... 6 
Meat Markets ......... 23 Sporting Goods ........ 1 
Men’s Furnishings -- CAND and cciccdicess 2 





Trading Area 

Interurban railways connect with a population of 
over 215,000 people. Southwest Missouri, Southeast 
Kansas, Northeast Oklahoma, Northwest Arkansas. 
50 miles radius extends in these states. Jasper, 
Lincoln, Benton. 











NOTE— 


School Board, Banks. 













































Chicago 


The reason why Joplin, with only some 30,000 population, 
appears on a number of lists designating mainly larger cities, 
is because Joplin controls a population unit of 240,000 within 
an average trading radius of 3914 miles. 


Paid Circulation - - - 


Line rate 8c flat 


The Joplin Globe completes the requirements necessary for 
advertisers to serve this self-contained merchandising zone. 

The Globe is an aggressive influence for good. To the Globe 
is due much of the extension of Joplin’s trading territory, the 
furtherance of good roads, the development of industry. 


Kansas City 


Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Mr. H. L. Marks, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 


Unlike Any Other Community 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


The Market 240,000 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


JOPLIN GLOBE 


22,204 


(A, B. C. Member) 


Average for 6 Months Ending September 30, 1921 






or St. Louis. 


Representatives 


Established 1888 


New York Atlanta 


And this splendid section of diversified business—mining, 
farming, fruit growing, manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
is criss-crossed by a network of seven railroads, two interurban 
electrics, and many splendid roads. 


Joplin, in extreme southwestern Missouri, serves the corners of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas and Missouri. 
sale service in Joplin minimizes competition from Kansas City 
And the policy of the Joplin Globe is such as 
to assure wholesale supremacy for its local people. 


Newspapers { Sipe 1s) 


Mornings except Monday 


Splendid whole- 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


San Francisco 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 
Missouri ranks high in education but 


in the newspaper and advertising world 


she is probably best known for her School of Journalism, University of Missouri. 
Here we have Switzler Hall, first home of the school (1908) and a glimpse of the 
campus that has made the town of Columbia famous as a place of beauty. 





MISSOURI MARKET 
DOMINATES 


(Continued from page IV) 














jn the state are represented in truck 
ownership. The Census Bureau reports 
that there are 7,889 tractors in the state 
on 7.438 farms, or 2.8 per cent of the 
farms. Sixty-two per cent of the state’s 
farms have telephones, with 163,543 
farms having this improvement. 

Missouri coal production during 1920 
was the largest of any year for the 
past forty years, judging from present 
indieations, according to information 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The state’s coal output for last 
year is estimated to have been 5,750,000 
tons. 

Moreover, Missouri coal miners have 
lost less time from work through strikes 
since 1911 than coal miners in any other 
state with a coal output as large or 
larger than Missougi’s, according to the 
‘bulletin. In 1918, the last year for which 
employment data is available, coal miners 
‘lost an average of only five days be- 
cause of strikes; in 1917, 15 days; in 
1916, 6 days; in 1915, 5 days; in 1914, 
49 days; in 1913, 34 days; in 1912, 50 
days, and in 1911, 48 days. 

In coal production, 1917 was the sec- 
ond best year for the state, ranking next 
to 1920. In-that year the state produced 
5,670540 tons of coal, and in 1918, 5,667,- 
450 tons were produced, which is the 
third -best record the state has made. 

The ‘larger coal-producing counties of 


the state include: Adair Barton, Lafay- 


ette, Macon, Henry, Randolph and Ray, 
while Audrain, Bates, Boone, Callaway, 
Caldwell, Clay, Cole, Dade, Cooper, 
Johnson, Moniteau, Grundy, Harrison, 
Sullivan, Linn .and ‘Vernon counties pro- 
duced a surplus of -bituminous coal. 

Missouri coal mines gave employment 
in 1918 to 9,590 miners, who worked on 
an average of 235 days. 

Missouri retains first place as the lead- 
ing lead producing state of the country 
through having a 1920 output of 165,114 
short tons, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Idaho is second with a 
production, the same year, totaling 124,- 
805 short tons, and Utah third through 
marketing 70,419 short tons of the ore. 

Research work on the part of Super- 
visor of Statistics A. T. Edmonston, 
the State Bureau of Labor Statisties, re- 
veals that Missouri has ranked first in 
annual production of lead ever since 
1911, when it passed Idaho. The ban- 
ner lead output year for all states was 
jin 1917. Missouri’s yield that year 
seached 234,150 tons and that of Idaho 
196,780 tons. The aggregated United 


States production of lead that year was 
650,949 short tons, with Missouri supply- 
ing nearly 36 per cent of the total. In 
1920 the production of lead for all states 
was 512,894 tons, with Missouri supply- 
ing over 32 per cent of the entire total 
of the nation. 

Missouri’s cement output of 6,039,000 


$2,056,024. The invested capital was 
$12,199,827. 

More than 38 per cent of the total 
population of Missouri is engaged in 
gainful occupations, according to in- 
formation compiled on the basis of the 
1920 census report by the State Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. There are 1,317,010 
persons 10 years of age and over in the 
state in gainful pursuits, which is 38.7 
per cent of the total population and 48.1 
per cent of the state’s population over 
10 years of age. 

The percentage in gainful occupations 
shows a slight decrease over that in 
1910, according to the report, there be- 
ing 39.1 per cent of the state’s popula- 
tion gainfully engaged at that time, 
with a total of 1,299,336 workers in this 
class. This number is 49.7 per cent of 
the state’s population of 10 years or 
over. 

Of the 1,317,010 gainful workers in 
the state, 1,072,360, or 81.4 per cent, 
are males and 244,650, or 18.6 per cent, 
are females. The male gainful workers 
constitute 77.4 per cent of all males 10 
years of age and over, as against 80.7 
per cent in 1910, while the female gain- 
ful workers constitute 18.1 per cent of 
all the females 10 years of age and 
over, as against 16.8 per cent in 1910. 

Moreover, of the 1,317,010 gainful 





Photo by Ewing Galloway 


River transportation plays an important part in Missouri’s prosperity. 





Here we 


have a glimpse of the St. Louis wharf with an old-time stern-wheel steamboat in the 


foreground. 


barrels last year from plants located, 
two in St. Louis County, and one each 
in Cape Girardeau, Ralls and Jackson 
counties, had a total factory value of 
$11,957,220. Missouri cement had an 
average factory value in 1920 of $1.98 
per barrel as compared to $1.69 in 1919, 
giving it a new place of preference in 
construction. 

The 1920 output represents an increase 
of 822,653 barrels over that of 1919, 
which was 5,216,347 barrels with a first 
wholesale total worth of $8,815,626. The 
industry registered a gain over 1919 of 
$3,141,594. At the beginning of 1919 
Missouri manufacturers had on hand 
160,223 barrels, as compared to 514,000 
barrels January 1, 1920. In 1919 the five 
cement corporations of the state mar- 
keted 5,496,164 barrels with a total first 
wholesale worth of $9,264,017, as com- 
pared to 5,671,000 barrels eworth $11,- 
231,000 for 1920. The total 1920 sales of 
cement therefore represent an _ in- 
crease of 174,836 barrels over 1919, and 
realized a total of $1,966,983 more— 
all of which has added materially to the 
buying power of the people of the state. 

Authorities on the subject expect the 
building of hard-surfaced cement-bound 
roads and of all needed concrete bridges 
and culverts in Missouri would easily 
quadruple the cement industry of the 
state. In 1919 the industry gave employ- 
ment to 3,216 persons, who were paid 


workers, 396,759, or 30.1 per cent, are 
engaged in agriculture, forestry and 
animal husbandry ; 21,537, or 1.6 per cent, 
in mining; 330,825, or 25.1 per cent, in 


manufacturing and mechanical indus. 
tries; 102,099, or 7.7 per cent, in trans. 
portation; 158,918, or 12.1 per cent, in 
trades; 18,519, or 12 per cent, in pub. 
lic service; 69,711, or 5.3 per cent, in 
professional service; 111,039, or 87 Der 
cent, in domestic and personal seryj 

and 104,994, or 8 per cent, in clerical ot. 
cupations. 

The compilation further shows that 
372,618 persons are engaged in gainfyl 
occupations in St. Louis, constitutj 
40.2 per cent of the city’s populatiog 
and 57 per cent of the population 10 
years of age or over. 

Analyses of the income tax returms 
made by assessors to the State Auditor 
discloses that of the $4,787,169.12 rm. 
turned by 112 counties this was actually 
increased approximately $250,000, this 
being the return upon St. Louis corpora. 
tions for the fiscal year which endeq 
July 1. 

St. Louis City, Jackson County, which 
includes Kansas City; Jasper County, 
which includes Joplin; Greene County, 
which includes Springfield; Buchanay 
County, which includes St. Joseph, and 
St. Louis County made returns aggre. 
gating $4,186,206.18. If $250,000 add. 
tional is received from St. Louis this 
total would be boosted to $4,436,26618 

John Waddill, tax clerk in the office 
of the Auditor, estimates the tax will 
exceed $5,000,000 this year, this being 
about $400,000 in excess of the total state 
taxes for revenue purposes upon real 
estate, personal property, the railroads 
and other utility corporations. 

The income tax returns are so far 
above expectations that Governor Hyde 
will recommend a heavy reduction. From 
one-third to one-half will be lopped of, 
it is expected. No reduction, however, 
is applicable to the present year’s taxes 
now past due. 

Nothing probably better reflects the 
wealth of the people of Missouri a 
represented in natural prosperity and 
disclosed in the tax reports based on 
business actually transacted. 

The Missouri farmer and agricultur- 
ist who borrows money has better credit 
than the same class of individual in any 
of the seven mid-Western wheat and 
corn states, according to a bulletin is 
sued by William H. Lewis, Commis 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor, stating 
that the average rate of interest to 
Missouri. farmers is lower than the rate 
in aftiy of the other Mid-Western states. 
The states included in the group are 
Missouri, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota and Nebraska. 








Photo by Ewing Galloway 
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Population City Classed as Location Special Information 
1910 Census -.+..0+++-+00. ae Educational and Columbia is located between St. Louis and Kansas City. | Columbia has miles of good paved streets. It is 
1920 Census ....++.++.- ag 10,226 | Agricultural. Columbia is reached from East, North, West by the | nationally known for its great schools. A large number 
Chamber of Commerce, City. 13,320 Wabash R. R. and connecting lines from Chicago and | of residences are surrounded by spacious grounds while 
C. of Com., City and Sub.. 33,700 immediate points. From the West by Chicago & Alton | others are quite modest, but whatever class the appear- 
Native Whites ....... 80% Industrial workers . 8% | R. R., and from East by M. K. & T. R. R. 125 miles | ance is always homelike. The State University, Stephens 
Negroes .......+....20% English reading .... 100% West by North of St. Louis. and Christian Colleges are located here. 
Foreign born ....% of 1% Home owners ..... 60% 
ME <ccsoceneen 4,925 Summer residents ....none | ‘ , 
Suburban and Farm Residents af or oeny | Retail Section 
ouses .; i 
Banks Within a 22 miles radius is a rich agricultural section | P } This SecUcs. covers several 
tian 3 a $1,270,680 consisting of Centralia, 2,889; Sturgeon, 1,002; Ashland, | Groceries ........ 3 blocks, consisting of first class 
oe, Sse al ae 1 R sage piss 208.280 909; Hartsburg, 723; Rocheport, 705; Harrisburg, 477; Meats ls Pos Tk . —— of all kinds. Broadway FY 
Trust Companies ...... esources ...... 298,2 Hallsville, 356: Huntsdale, 153 f PHS  ccccdiocne 1 the main retail street, besides 
MMAR iccx Caltassan 2 Resources ...... 2,904,760 , ; ope: | Eighth, Ninth, Tenth and Walnut 
are also in this district. 
Schools Principal Industries | 
Public Grade ......... G.°.- TES. « rnoeskkdecadi 1,915 Shoe works, printing, brick works, packing house. } Residential Features 
i ils 5 } P P : 
BEIM cc ccccccccccecce 2 POD coccsegeueces 695 } Columbia is a city of beauti- 
i CN 05 6 5 cet due iedennesdeuad Students 300 | ful homes. Whatever part of 
ES COMMONS 6 ccc ccctvicsccosneegsees Students 400 | Churches Theatres the resident district you go to 
Ree COMBE 5 cctccseccesccnevcceuccene Students 225 | Churches ............. 15 | 3 moving picture. Seats your first impressions of beauty, 
University of Missouri..............+++. Students 4,000 | 1,050, 1,250, 500. | taste and cleanliness deepen. 














Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 

















Auto. (Passenger) .... 7 Delicatessen .....+.4++- 9 FerriesS  cicccscccicces 2 Merchant Tailors ..... 10 It is the principal trading point and draws a large 
" ? ~ > H ; | e 

Auto. (Truck) ésunnaus 4 Dress Makers Febawanrs 2 GE  ccécccnccecces 12 Milliners A ye 9 trade from the farming community for more than 

Auto. (Tires) Agys....13 ROMEO n2bcs cdrccesi 8 GIN eh csetidcacance BS Qpeteee cc ccecvacéacs 3 Poe j ‘ Ss ° ; ss 

Auto. (Parts) Agys....13 BN NO dda vale dado 6 FROREWEIR sccccccsceces 3 Photographers ......... 2 | 15 miles in all directions. Centralia, Hallsville, Harts- 
EE. 52 ob Sa seas 2 Department Stores..... 2 Hats and Caps ........ ey eee aoe 2 | burg, Sturgeon, Ashland, Rocheport, Harrisburg, 

Cigar Stores ..++++++: — Electrical eaeceseereess 2 Jewelry wetter ee ee eens G Restawrants ....ccicsss 19 | Huntsdale, Hereford. 

Cloaks and Suits...... 10 FRM: nnedisc cubs acces L. -Retiod Tehers . .<.00 eso 1 Shoe Dealers ......... 8 | 

re 5 PHD os seadus Coenen 1 Meat Markets ......... 6 Sporting Goods ........ a5) 

Confectioners ......... 6 PUPINE: cccureavicens 9 Men’s Furnishings .... 6 SOE vcexednaweks 6 | 











NOTE Sources from_which facts and figures were secured: Mr. R. L. Hill, President, and R. J. Burnette, 
4 “——~ Secretary, Columbia Commercial Club; Banks and Library. 


C Te © os ond cticceac ahs anenees (Eve.) 
TION © esc cdeoud Caenddannen (Eve.) 


The Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune 


Is an ‘Audit Bureau of Circulations Newspaper — 


The last A. B. C. audit (Dec. 31, 1920) gave the Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune 


total net cash paid circulation as 


2583 


The average total net cash paid circulation for the six months ending Sept. 30, 1921 
(not an audit by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, but taken according to its stand- 
ards), of the Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune was 


2634 


The total net cash paid circulation taken in accordance with the A. B. C. standards 
and requirements was on Nov. 17, 1921. 


2731 


Only 164 subscribers of this last A. B. C. Report (not an audit) are outside the 
trading territory of 30 miles of Columbia, Mo. 





Newspapers 




















The Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune 


has never offered any inducements for subscriptions except the nished with the audit of the Tribune. They are respectively asked 
merits which the paper may possess. to apply the “acid test” of the Audit Bureau of Circulations’ 
“Scientific Space Buying” to the circulation of the Columbia 

All subscribers to the Audit Bureau of Circulations are fur- (Mo.) Daily Tribune. 


News Services: THE ASSOCIATED PRESS AND UNITED PRESS 
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Editor & Publisher, 


World Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


November 28, 1921. 


Editor & Publisher for December 3, 







1921 


A sample of how every live advertising agency values 


Editor & Publisher Space Buyer’s Chart and Market Surveys 


Gentlemen:—We are sending you these lines, unsolicited, to let you 
know that those supplements which you publish, giving information 
about the newspapers in various states, are of continuous practical 
value in this agency. 


—— 1920 Census 5 
Pe NE GG ch ks S abinbi Sb been dawes ened neeee all 5,656 

5 7 tag Resources, $2.339,590. 4 Schools, Pupils, 1,630. 
Theatres, 1; seats, 500. Trading Area—North 20 miles; 


west 18 miles; south 10 miles; east 15 miles. 


Newspapers— 
Republican Tribune (E.); Times (E.). 


CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


Population—1920 Census 





SEU Sd Seve etekeestaescsees 6,525 

I nein telah he > sek Seine Sabie Ob oninns6s 6,265 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City...............00.4- 10,232 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub............ 20,000 
5 Banks, Resources, $4 ,052,000. 8 Schools, Pupils, 2,600. 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,200. Trading Area—Twenty “miles 
north, thirty east, west and south. Newspapers—Constitu- 


tion (E.); Tribune (E.). 





BROOKFIELD, MO. 


Pn Ty so ba titne ness accusdaueabial 6,304 
PEED p pcbnouenivbwnacacesecdpbosevesanens 5,449 
4 Banks, Resources, $2.482,500. 5 Schools, Pupils, 1,515. 


Theatres, 2; seats, 1,600. Trading Area—Radius of twenty 
miles. WN, ewspapers—Argus (E.). 


MEXICO, MO. 


Patan 40GR. CGNs oes cnc cickbcvapeccstosssvce 6,013 

BPD CAD 5 ockesetecdécnapesoveccesbothsncsesse 5,939 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, . send dapacrekdennntne 6,100 
4 Banks, Resources, $3.4 6.310. 3 Schools, Pupils, 1,600. 


Theatres, 2; seats, 1.950. Trading Area—East to Wells- 
ville, west to Centralia, north to Santa Fe, south to Aux- 
vasse. Newspapers—Intelligencer (E.); Ledger (E.) 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Population—1920 Census 77,939. 1910 Census...... 77,403 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City ..........seeeee0s 87,000 
Chamber of Com, Estimate, City and Sub........... 100,000 


Sub 
18 Banks, Resources, $49,911,770. 49 Schools, Pupils, 11,132. 
Theatres, 12; seats, 9,900. Trading Area—North to Grant 
City, east to Gallatin, west to Fall City, south to Atchison. 
Newspapers—Eve. News-Press and Stock Yards Journal; 
Morn. and Sun. Gazette. 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores .. 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) .. 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits 
Clothiers 


12 
7 


10 
12 


4 
4 


Auto. (Passenger) 6 
Auto. (Truck) 2 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 3 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 3 

DENGES occccccess 3 
Cigar Stores . 7 
Cloaks and Suits. 4 
Clothiers ........ 4 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Trucks) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers .. 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


9 
10 
14 
14 


7 
17 





Auto. (Passenger). 
Auto. (Truck .. 
Auto. (Tires) Agys. 
Auto. (Parts) Aaye2 0 
— sesctec 








Cigar Stores .. $ 
Cloaks and Suits 
Clothiers 








SEDALIA, MO. 


Population—1920 Census 21,144. 17,822 | 
Chamber of Com, Estimate, City.......... - 25,000 | 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub............ 35,913 | 
7 Banks, Resources, $7,606,000. 13 Schools, Pupils, 4,200. | 
Theatres, 3; seats, 3,000. Trading Area—Radius of 75 | 
miles, including towns of Smithton, Green Ridge, Florence, 
California and others. Newspapers—Eve., Democrat; Morn., 
Capital; Sun., Democrat and Capital. 





| Clothiers 


Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 
(Trucks) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores ee 
Cloaks and Suits . 





HANNIBAL, MO. 





ie og Census 18,950 | 
SE SE hn. als odin » glad bc 18,341 

Cer OF Oe, ROE, CIT. ic ccdcccsvocsveces 18,950 

Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub........... 21,000 

5 Banks, Resources, $7, 130, 520. 10 Schools, Pupils, 3,491. 
Theatres, 3; seats, 3,000. Trading Area—West 30 miles; 


northwest 30 miles; south 25 miles; east 25 miles. News- 


paper—Courier-Post (E.). 


WEBB CITY, MO. 


PRED RAIDS Sodsacccccctccsaccescceces 7,807 
SPD occ huikn ss hek Rade es Snboomhenbedpicd one 11,817 
3 Banks, Resources, $2,187,000. Schools, 6; Pupils, 2,000. 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,200. Trading Area—Middle district 


of Jasper County. Newspapers—Sentinel (E.), 


| Auto. 





Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) 

(Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Auto (Passenger). 
Auto. (Truck).... 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores ..... 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


9 


10 
10 


12 
7 
6 
4 
3 


6 
12 
10 





Webb City Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


5 
2 
7 
3 
2 


5 
5 
5 


Scott & Scott, Inc., 


New York City. 





Trenton Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 


Delicatessen . 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods .. 


Department Stores 


Electrical 


Confectioners 


Delicatessen ..... 
Dress Makers ... 


Druggists 


ry Goods ...... 
Department Stores 


Electrical 


Confectioners .... 


Delicatessen 


Dress Makers ... 


Department Stores 


Electrical .. 


2 


2 


Florists .. 
ruits 
Furniture 
Furriers . 
Garages .. 
Grocers .. 
Hardware 


Florists .. 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers . 
Garages .. 
Grocers .. 
Hardware 


Florists . 
Fruits .. 
Furniture 
Furriers 


Chillicothe Retail Outlets for Nationally 





Brookfield Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Hats and Caps .. 3 


qoustey 

adies’ Tailors .. 
Meat Markets ... 4 
Men’s Furnishings 3 
Merchant Tailors. 2 
Milliners 2 


Hats and Caps... 5 
CWENT vcccccces a 

dies’ Tailors ... 2 
Meat Markets 5 
Men’s Furnishings 5 
Merchant Tailors 4 
Milliners 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps 
ewelr pianos 
dies’ Tailors 


Meat Markets 

Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors 
Milliners ........ 


NVNYFSANSS 


Mexico Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners 


Delicatessen 


Dress Makers 


Department Stores 


Electrical 


Confectioners .. 


Delicatessen 


Dress Makers 


ig Ce 





Rapertment Stores 


Electrical .. 


Confectioners .. 


Delicatessen 





Dress Makers 


Druggists .. 
Dry Goods . 


Department Stores 


Electrical 


1 
3 


Florists . 
Fruits .. 
Furniture 
Furriers 

Garages . 
Grocers . 
Hardware 


Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages . 
Grocers . 
ardware 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages . 
Grocers . 
Hardware 





St. Joseph Retail Outlets for Nationally 
- $3 





Sedalia Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
os Ba 


Hats and Caps... — 
SHOT seccncoes 
Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets ... 8 
Men’s Furnishings. 6 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners ........ 4 


Advertised Products , 


Hats and Caps .. 6 
Jewel TY ee seeeees 26 
Ladies’ Tailors .. 2 


Meat Markets .. 47 
Men’s Furnishings 12 
Merchant Tailors. 1 
INOS ck c wens 16 


Hats and Caps .. 3 
qoaeey errr 

adies' Tailors . 1 
Meat Markets .. 45 


Men’s Furnishings 5 
Merchant Tailors 16 
Milliners 11 


Hannibal Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners - 20 
Delicatessen ..... 4 
press Makers 2 

rug! ee — 

ig aseewh 12 
en Stores 2 
Bloctsieal . 22.0303 3 


Confectioners .... 


Delicatessen 


Dress Makers .... 


Druggists 
Dry Goeds 


Department Stores 


Electrical 


4 


4 
2 


Florists . 
Fruits .. 
Furniture 
Furriers 


Florists . 
Fruits 


Hats and Caps .. 6 
qoueny cheese 
adies Tailors cis 
Meat Markets ... 18 
Men’s Furnishings 14 
Merchant Tailors. 8 
Milliners 6 


Hats and Caps.... 4 
Jewelry 2 
Ladies’ Tailors.... 1 
Meat Markets ... 10 
Men's Furnishings 4 
Merchant Tailors.. 2 
Milliners 


Advertised Products 






Opticians ........ 2 

Photographers ... 2 Popul 
Piam0s ...ceccces 1 191 
Restaurants ..... Chamt 
Shoe Dealers .... 6 t 
Sporting Goods .. 1 § Bar 
Stationers ....... 1 The 





Opticians 5 
Photographers ... 3 


. 1910 
PHAROS 2 cccccscce 3 
Restaurants ..... 4 5 ow 
Shoe Dealers .... 5§ a ' 


Sporting Goods .. 3 
Stationers 4 







Opticians 
Photographers ... 1 
Pianos 
Restaurants ..... 

Shoe Dealers .... 6 
Sporting Goods .. 3 
Stationers 4 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


wns 


1d ene 





Opticians 














Photographers .... 13 191( 
Pianos ..... 8 $ Bar 
Restaurants ..... 69 The: 
Shoe Dealers 21 30 1 


Sporting Goods .. 4 
Stationers 5 








Opticians 
Photographers ... 5 
Pianos 
Restaurants 

hoe Dealers .... 11 
Sporting Goods .. — 
Stationers 3 





Opticians 
Photographers ... 2 
Pianos 2 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers .... 13 
Sporting Goods .. 3 
Stationers 3 





RiciaNS .cccccses 
Photographers 
ianos 
Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers Pe 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


“See th 


Editor & Publisher for December 3, 1921 














JEFFERSON cITY, MO. Jefferson City Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Population—1920 Census 14,490. 1910 ae bbeome 11,850 | Auto. (Passenger) 20 Confectioners .... 7 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps .. — Opticians ........ 5 
Chamber of Com, Estimate, City..........-..eeeeee 15,000 | Auto. (Truck) .. 16 Delicatessen ..... 1 Fruits -— Jewelry ......... 4 Photographers ... 4 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, Soa *  Mscsendeers ,000 | Auto, (Tires) Agys 20 Dress Makers 1 Furniture 4 Ladies Dilieas <<. <n EAE deen tein os 2 
§ Banks, Resources, $7,022,000. . Schools on 2, 130. | Auto. (Parts) Agys 11 Druggists 3 . 7 Furriers — Meat Markets ... 18 Restaurants ..... 14 
Theatres, 3; seats, 3,200. oPrading Area—North nearly to | Bakers ....-..... 3 Dry Goods ...... 11 Garages . . 8 Men’s Furnishings 10 Shoe Dealers .... 16 
California, half way to Linn, south to Blackner 3s Cigar Stores .... 2 Department Stores 2 Grocers . - 33 Merchant Tailors. 7 Sporting Goods .. 4 
. about 25 miles. Newspa er sae News (M. &S Cloaks and Suits.. 2 Electrical ....... 2 Hardware - 8 Milliners ........ 6 Stationers ....... 3 
7 Democrat-Tribune (E.); (E.). Clothiers ........ 8 


MOBERLY, MO. Moberly Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Prodi ts 




















Population—1920 Census 12,808. 1910 Census....... 10,923 | Auto. (Passenger) 6 Confectioners ... ‘ \.  Pee eee . 2 Hats and Caps .. 7 Opticians ....... 5 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City pieedaheneetstsancae 14,000 | Auto, (Truck) ... 1 Delicatessen ..... DA. a hattensce 2 Cay camheca ah 6 Photographers ... 2 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, oy a ay a 15,000 | Auto. (Tires) Agys 12 Dress Makers ... 3 Furniture ..... ne 2m ies’ Tailors .. — Pianos .......... 2 
§ Banks, Resources, $6,270 y Seis Pupils, 2,324. | Auto. (Parts) Agys 12 Druggists ........ 7 Furriers ........-— Meat Markets ... 10 Restaurants ..... 6 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,550. Trading Area—Ten miles north, | Bakers .......... 4 Dry Goods ..... 3 GemeGee ceccccces 5 Men’s Furnishings 2 Shoe Tees saws © 
ten miles east, twenty south and ne Newspapers—Dem- | Cigar Stores ..... 1 Department Stores 1 Grocers ......... 100 Merchant Tailors. 2 Sporting Goods .. 2 
ocrat (E. & S.); Monitor-Index (E. ae and Suits . : Electrical ....... 2 Hardware ..... -- 4 Milliners ....... 7 Stationers ...... 1 
Eee 





INDEPENDENCE, MO. Independence Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
































Population—1920 Census 11,786. 1910 Census....... 9,359 | Auto. (Passenger) 7 Confectioners .... 9 Florists ........ . 5 Hats and Caps .. 5 Opticians scuwewen 
Chamber of Com, Estimate, Ciskesateetduccosee 12,000 Auto. (Truck) .. 3 Delicatessén .... 1 Fruits .......... 4 GWOT cccccccee 8 Photographers . 4 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.......... 22,000 | Auto. (Tires) Agys 8 Dress Makers ... 13 Furniture ....... 9 dies’ Tailors .. — Pianos .......... 2 
1 Banks, Resources, $5, 364,601. 9 Schools, Pupils, 2,856. | Auto. (Parts) Agys 4 peup BED ccceces 12 Furriers ........ — Meat Markets ... 41 Restaurants ..... 12 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,418. Trading Area—North to Sugar | Bakers .......... vg Jeneas TE. GREE ccvivcece 9 Men’s Furnishings 2 Shoe Dealers .... 13 
Creek; east’ 20 miles; south to Warrensburg; west half | Cigar Stores .. 4 Texesuee Stores : NEE weuengees 66 Merchant Tailors — Sporting Goods .. 3 
way to Kansas City. Newspapers—News (E.); Examiner | Cloaks and Suits. 1 Electrical ........ Hardware ....... 2 Milliners ........ 4 Stationers ....... 4 
(E.). Clothiers ........ 2 
im CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. Cape Girardeau Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products _ ial 
: Mepalation—1920 Census ....ccccccccccccccececcess 10,252 | Auto. (Passenger) 10 Confectioners .... 8 Florists ........+ 1 Hats and Caps .. — ticians ....... 1 
1 | Mee COMOMD cccccccccccccecvcccesscesceavececce 8,475 Auto. (Truck) .. 5 Delicatessen ..... SD PR “cccctassea 3 ewelry seeececes 5 — eae ase. © 
4 im Chamber of Com. Estimate, City...........eeceeeees 15,000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 12 Dress Makers ... 3 Furniture ...... e § dies’ Tailors .. — Pianos .......... 4 
6 fee Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub........... 16,000 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 1 Druggists ....... | ae oS — Meat Markets ... 11 Restaurants coe 13 
1 (ge? Banks, Resources, $6,243,605. 7 Schools, Pupils, 2295.) Tales «.600000- 4 Dry eee eehene 8 Garages ......... 10 Men’s Furnishings 12 Shoe Dealers .... 13 
if Theatres, 3; seats, 3,300. Trading Area—Extends thirty | Cigar Stores - — Department Stores 1 Grocers ........- 40 Merchant Tailors — Sporting Goods .. — 
miles in’ all directions. Newspapers—Southeast Missourian | Cloaks and Suits. 12 Electrical ....... 6 Hardware ....... 7 Milliners ........ 9 Stationers ....... 2 
(E.); Sun. (M.-S.). COMING ocndn nie 7 

CARTHAGE, MO. Carthage Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
; Population—1920 Census ..........ceeeecceccecees reese Auto. (Passenger) 9 Confectioners ... 2 Florists .......+. 2 Hats and Caps ... — 4 
3 nt SRE: sicctabnideecdenstca cantsantunnawae 9,483 Auto. (Truck) .. 5 Delicatessen ..... a= BONS  acadccuace 1 ed i ae 5 

4 § Banks, Resources, $3,500,000. 6 Schools, Pupils, 2, -. Auto, (Tires) Agys 4 Dress Makers ... 15 Furniture ....... 2 adies’ Tailors .. — 
5 Theatres, 2; seats, 800. Trading Area—Radius of about | Auto. (Parts) Agys 4 Druggists ..... ee 4 Furriers .......- — Meat Markets ... 6 6 
3 ten miles. Newspupe rs—Democrat (M. & S.); Press (E.). ED. stenscesce 3 Dry Goods ...... S$ Games .cccccecs 6 Men’s Furnishings — 4 

4 Cigar Stores .... 2 Department Stores — Grocers ......... 55 Merchant Tailors. 3 

ae and Suits . — Electrical ....... 2 Hardware ....... 2 Millimers ........ 
othiers ........ + 














































ST. CHARLES, MO. St. Charles Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
: Population—1920 Census Auto. (Passenger) . Confectioners .... Florists .......+.. Hats and Caps .. 3 ticians ....... 
4 ee eer Auto. (Truck) .. Delicatessen Fruits a ewel egecccces 5 Photographers 
7 Chamber of Com. Estimate, City 9,545 Auto. (Tires) Agys i Dress Makers Furniture dies’ Tailors ... — Pianos .......... 
6 Chamber of Com. Estimate, oT and Sub. 25,000 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 3 Druggists Furriers Meat Markets ... 8 Restaurants ..... 
3 § Banks, Resources, $4,520,750. 5 a Pu ils, 1,003. | Bakers .....ccces 2 Dry Goods ...... 6 Garages .. 5 Men’s Furnishings 4 Shoe Dealers .... 
4 Theatres, _ 3; seats, 23,450. | Trad: y Fide, — O. five | Cigar Stores ..... 1 Department Stores — Grocers A .- 20 Merchant Tailors. 2 Sporting Goods 
miles radius. Nempepete~Betmer ews (E.); Cosmos- Cloaks and Suits.. 1 Electrical ....... 2 Hardware ....... 4 Milliners ........ 4 Stationers ....... os 
Monitor (E.). . Clothiers ........ 5 
POPLAR BLUFF, MO. Poplar Bluff Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

‘ ; Population—1920 Census ....cccccscccccccececceces 8,042 Auto. (Passenger). 4 Confectioners .... 5 Florists .......... — Hats and Caps... 1 Opticians ........ 

- ay CR... tececeadccdhebecdabetddeseutees +» 6,916 Auto. (Truck) ... 4 Delicatessen ..... 1 Fruits .......+.. 5 Jewelry ecseccees 6 Photographers 

‘a Chamber of Com. Estimate, City..........sesseeees 9,500 Auto. (Tires) Agys 12. Dress Makers .... 12 Furniture ....... 5 Ladies’ Tailors .. — Pianos .......... 

a Chamber of Com. Estimate, “City cee | * SEES 12,000 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 6 Drug ie” cecuake 8 Furriers ......... — Meat Markets ... 4 Restaurants’ ..... 1 

: $ Banks, Resources, $2,457,150. Schools, 8; Pupils 2,447. EE. csnscaceoe 3 | Gade a hornae TS GRRE cccccccce 12 Men’s Furnishings 1 Shoe Dealers .... 

.— Theatres, 3; seats, 1,450. Trading Area—North to Bloom- Cigar Stores ..... — = Ban ames — Grocers ........ 27 Merchant Tailors 2 Sporting Goods .. 

7s field; east to Batesville; south to Fagus; 3. beyond Cloaks and Suits. 1 Electrical ..... 3 Hardware ....... 6 Milliners ........ 4 Stationers ....... — 

Budapest. Newspapers—American (E.). Clothiers ........ 9 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. Kirksville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
sani BOD (CONNER .W. sicsecsdestaecaseoweuas 7,213 | Auto. (Passenger) ¢ Confectioners ... 5 Florists ......... 3 Hats and Caps .. — Gottsione éacticade 
ee SAME 6 adkséceaedencnksvécudeneaal etkehad 6,347 | Auto. (Truck). Delicatessen ..... =m PRIS ccccccccece 2 ewelry .....++-. Photographers 
§ Banks, Resources, $2,055,340. 6 Schools, Pupils, 1,900. | Auto. (Tires) Agys 12 Dress Makers . — Furniture ....... 4 dies’ Tailors ... — Pianos .......... 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,700. Trading Area—-Draws from a | Auto. (Parts) Agys 12 Druggists ....... 6 Furriers ......... — Meat Markets ... 4 Restaurants ..... 
30 mile radius, Newspapers—Express (E.); News (E.). BeRere .csccccces 2 Dry Goods ...... 11 Garage .......... 8 Men’s Furnishings 7 Shoe Dealers .... 
Cigar Stores .... — Department Stores 1 Grocers ......... 45 Merchant Tailors. 4 Sporting Goods . 
oaks and Suits.. 5 Electrical ........ 4 Hardware ....... S WRMIMSED cccccces 5 Stationers ....... 
othiers ..c..0e 2 
NEVADA, MO. Nevada Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
oo & mieMinen—1920 COMME oss skids ccccccecsacencsss 7,139 | Auto. (Passenger) 10 Confectioners .... 4 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps .. — Opticians ........ 
eee ; 910 Census .....ccerssccccccescccseccecs 7,176 | Auto. (Truck)... 5 Delicatessen — Fruits .......... - et a se seccees 2 Photographers ... 
<a 4 Barks, Resources, $3,703,070. 6 Schools, Pu ils, 1,500. | Auto. (Tires) Agys 10 Dress Makers — Furniture ....... 5 di Tailors .. 2 Pianos ...... eene 
pe Theatres, 3; seats, 1,500. Trading Area—Radius of 10 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists 4 Furriers ......... — Meat Markets ... 5 Restaurants ..... 
eee miles. Newspapers—Mail and Post (E.). WE nates Se kee 4 Dry Goods G GREED cciscceds 10 Men’s Furnishings 3 Shoe _ Dealers e 
pe Cigar Stores .... — Department Stores 1 Grocers ......... 15 Merchant Tailors. 2 Sporting Goods .. 
eee D oaks and Suits. 4 Electrical ........ 4 Hardware ....... 4 Milliners ........ 3 Stationers ....... 
PERNG cereccves 3 
FULTON, MO. Fulton Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
. | ppetetion— 1990 ERO OTT TeV T eT LTT Ty ee 5,595 Auto. (Passenger) as Confectioners .... 5 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps .. 4 ticians .....+. 
.* Oe COMO “vodcncdcadueacnentdeeesegeabegntéaguas 5,228 Auto. (Truck) .. Delicatessen ..... D BPG cwccedscces -- ewelry eteeeeees i eee 
. : 4 "Banks, Resources, $2,918,990. 4+Schools, Pupils, 868. Auto. (Tires) Agys 14 Dress Makers .... 4 Furniture ....... 4 Mies Tatlece .. 4 ' FHOMOR scdececdcc 
2 Theatres, 2; seats, 1,070. Trading Area—All of Calloway | Auto. (Parts) Agys14 Druggists ....... 4 Furriers ........ — Meat Markets .. 2 Restaurants ..... 
. 8 County. Newspapers—Gazette (E.); Sum (E.). BOE Sc dnncdbace 3 Dry Goods ...... 4 Garages ......... 8 Men’s Furnishings 4 Shoe Dealers ... 
Cigar Stores .. 7 Department Stores 1 Grocers ......... 15 Merchant Tailors. 2 Sporting Goods .. 
3 Cloaks and Suits.. 13 Electrical ....... 2 Hardware ....... 4 Milliners ........ 5 Stationers ..... ee 
Clothiers ........ 4 
MARSHALL, MO. Marshall Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Mambuiation—1920 Cendus ..cscccceccrcccaccesacecces 5,200 Auto. (Passenger) 10 Confectioners .... 5 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps .. 2 ticians ..... 
) : T910 Census «......csssccccccccccescsscccececsece 4,869 | Auto. (Truck) .. 10 Delicatessen ..... ae FR scccccace ._- east aeeahens 3 Photographers ... 
eee 1 ft Banks, Resources, $3, 731,400. 4 Schools, i 1,208. Auto. (Tires) Agys 15 Dress Makers ... 4 Furniture ....... 2 ies’ Tailors .. 2 Pianos ....... 
snared 4 Theatres, 1; seats, 1,200. Trading Area—North 10 miles, Auto. (Parts) Agys 7 Druggists ........ 5 Furriers ........ — Meat Markets ... 6 Restaurants ... 

" 7 20 miles south, east and west. Newspapers—Democrat | Bakers .......... Dry Goods ...... S GEE ca cicceses 10 Men’s Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers .... 
ds 1 News (E.). Cigar Stores i Department Stores — Grocers ......... 15 Merchant Tailors. 2 Sporting Goods .. 
rd 1 be nee and Suits. . : Electrical ....... 1 Hardware ....... 3. Milliners ........ 3 Stationers ....... 

OthierS ......+++ 





Editor & Publisher for December 3, 


CLINTON, MO. 


Population—1920 Census 
1910 Census 

5 Banks, Resources, $2,631,000. 4 Schools, Pupils, 
Theatres, 1; seats, 800. Trading Area—About 


fifteen 
mile radius. Newspapers—Democrat (E.). 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


Popetation —1920 Census 
1910 Census 

5 Banks, Resources, $3,883,960. Schools, 
Theatres, 2; seats, 900. Trading Area 
west 25 miles, south 25 miles, east 30 miles. 
Democrat-Forum (E.); Tribune (E.). 


Pupils, 
North 15 = a 
Newspapers-- 


LEXINGTON, MO. 


Population—1920 Census 
1910 Census 

Chamber of Com. Estimate, y 

4 Banks, Resources, $2;863,030. 4 Schools, Pupils, 
Theatres, 1; seats, 500. Trading Area-—Radius 15 miles. 
Newspapers—Intelligencer (E.). 


City 


BOONVILLE, MO. 


ab fg Census 
910 Census 
5 pathy Resources, $5,330,400. 
Theatres, 1; seats, 600. 
south, 20 miles west, 
lican (E.). 


2 Schools, 
Trading Area- 
15 miles east. 


25 
Pupils, 900. 
-30 miles north and 
Newspapers-—Repub- 


LOUISIANA, MO. 


Hog 1920 Census 
Census 
3 Banks, Resources, $1,568,180. 2 
Theatres, 1; seats, 700. 
east, 20 miles west, 
Journal (E.). 


Schools, Pupils, 
Trading Area—10 miles north an d 
30 miles south. Newspapers—Press- 


NEOSHO, MO. 


Population—1920 Census 
1910 Census 

4 Banks, Resources, 
Theatres, 2; seats, 
County and all 
Democrat (E.). 


$2,502,381. 
800. Trading 
of McDonald 


Schools, Pupils, 1,532 
Area Most of Newton 
County. Newspapers— 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores ‘ 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) ‘ 


(Tires) Agys 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) 
Auto. (Parts) 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and 
Clothiers 


Agys 
Agys 


Suits 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores . 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) 

(Tires) Agys 
(Parts) Agys 


Auto. 


(Passenger) 
Auto. 


(Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) ... 
(Tires) Agys 
(Parts) 








Auto. (Passenger) 3 


Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) 
Auto. (Parts) 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Clothiers 


Agys 








AURORA, MO. 


alg or ge 1920 Census 
910 Census 

3 Banks, Resources, 

Theatres, 1; seats, 

miles. Newspapers 


3,575 
4,176 
1,100. 
fifteen 


$1,197,000. 2 Schools, 
£00. Trading Area 
Advertiser ,(E.). 


Pupils, 
Radius of 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto 
Auto. 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) 
(Tires) 


Agys 
(Parts) 


Cloaks and Suits. . 


Clothiers 


(Parts) Agys 5 
2 


Agys 
1 


Agys 2 


Agys 
? 


i192! 


Clinton Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners . 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Drug rouree 

oods 4 
nee ee, Stores — 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
ardware 


Maryville Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 


4 Florists 

3 Fruits 

6 Furniture 
3 

s 4 
Department Stores — 

Electrical 2 


Lexington Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers .... 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores — 
Electrical 1 


Florists 
ruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Boonville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


7 Confectioners .... 

5 Delicatessen 

10 Dress Makers 

6 Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department Stores — 
Electrical 3 


Louisiana Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


5 
3 
7 
7 


Hats and Caps .. — 
Jewelry 
Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


2 
4 
2 
3 


peer aan 
} otographers oan 
Pianos 


Shoe Dealers ; “a 


Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers .... 


eee 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps.. 

Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors .. 

Meat Markets ... 
en’s Furnishings — 

Merchant Tailors 2 

Milliners 4 


Hats and Caps .. 
qourmey 
Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets ... 5 
Men’s Furnishings 4 
Merchant Tailors. 2 
Milliners 1 


Hats and Caps .. 3 
pol 3 
wadies’ Tailors ... 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. . 
Milliners 


3 
5 
3 
2 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 


Shoe Dealers FF 
Sporting Goods . 
tatiuners 


Gptictons q 
Photographers .,, 
Pianos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers ... 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants ° 
Shoe Dealers ... 
Sporting Goods . 
Stationers 


Advertised Products 


Hats and Caps .. 
ewelry 

dies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Neosho Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 


Hats and Caps .. — 
Jewelry 
Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors — 
Milliners 


Aurora Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 
Dry Goods 
Department Stores — 
Electrical 2 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


- 4 











MACON, MO. 


Population—1920 Census 
1910 Census 

3 Banks, Resources, $2,172,000. 4 Schools, Pupils, 
Theatres, 2; seats, 980. Trading Area—About 
radius. Newspapers—Chronicle Herald (E.). 


CARROLLTON, MO. 


Population—1920 Census 
1910 Census 

4 Banks, Resources, $2,098,470. 
Theatres, 1; seats, 1,200. 
County. Newspapers- 


4 Schools, 
Trading Area—- 
Democrat (E.). 


1, 025. 
Cc arroil 


Pupils, 
All of 


BUTLER, MO. 


og yg Census 
910 Census 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City 
5 Banks, Resources, $4,209,790. 
Theatres, 1; seats, 900. Trading . 
and west, 25 miles south, 20 
Democrat (E.). 


2,702 


3,000 
Pupils, 711. 

Thirty miles rorth 
east. Newspapers 


4 Schools, 
Area 
miles 





LAMAR, MO. 


Pepanees -1920 Census 
Census 
a Banks. Resources, $1,374,260. 
Theatres, 1; seats, 450. Trading 
Newspapers—-Democrat (E.). 


Pupils, 
Ten mile 


Schools, 2; 


Area radius. 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto, (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) 
Auto. (Parts) 
Bakers 

Cigar Stores . 
Cloaks and Suits 
Clothiers 


Agys 
Agys 


Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 

(Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores .. 
Cloaks and Suits. 

| Clothiers 


| Auto. (Passenger) 

| Auto. (Truck) 

| Auto. (Tires) 

| Auto. 
Bakers 
Cigar Stores .. 
Cloaks and Suits. 

\ Clothiers 


Agys 


Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 


(Passenger) 
(Truck) 


Bakers 

Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits.. 
Clothiers 


(Parts) Agys 9 


(Tires) Agys 6 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 2 2 


Hats and Caps 
ieaeky 

adies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors 
Milliners 


Macon Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 

Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Dry Goods 
Department Stores 
2 Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


w | mNodvurt + 


Carrollton Retail 
16 Confectioners 

6 Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Ty Goods 
Department Stores - 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


10 
9 
1 


Hats and Caps .. 3 
Jewelr 3 
Ladies’ Tailors 

Meat Markets.... — 
Men’s Furnishings 3 
Merchant Tailors. 3 
Milliners 2 


Hats and Caps ... 4 
Jewelry 4 
Ladies’ 

Meat Markets r 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


Butler Retzil Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners 
Delicatessen 
Dress Makers 
Druggists 

Yry Goods 
Department Stores — -- 
Electrical 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


6 
4 
9 


Hats and Caps .. 
Jewelry 

Ladies’ Tailors 
Meat Markets 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors. 
Milliners 


2 
2 


Lamar Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


4 Confectioners .... 
Delicatessen 


Dress Makers 


Florists 
Fruits 
Furniture 
Furriers 
Garages 
Grocers 
Hardware 


4 
Dasectnent Stores — 
Electrical 1 


Hats and Caps ... — 
Jewelr 

Ladies 

Meat Markets ... 
Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors 
Milliners 


2 
1 


Opticians 
Photographers 
ianos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers ... 

Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants é 
Shoe Dealers ... 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants .... 
Shoe Dealers ... 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Opticians 
Photographers ... 


- Pianos 


Restaurants 
Shoe Dealers - 
Sporting Goods . 
Stationers 


Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers .... 
Sporting Goods .. 
Stationers 


Opticians 
Photographers 
Pianos 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers ...- 
Sporting Goods... 
Stationers 


Opticians « 
P etographers, oon 
Pianos .......seum 
Restaurants 

Shoe Dealers ... 
Sporting Goods.. 
Stationers 








a ee 


